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Fry's C Cocoa 


33 PRIZE MEDALS 
Pure: awarded to the Firm 


‘Concentrated: 









-‘Cocoa- 


ASK YOUR GROCER FORA SAMPLE&TESTIMONIALS 


J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol London, & Sydney, 


N.S.W. 








CHORLTON’S sSPRING-BEDSTEADS 


ARE MADE OF BEST STEEL AND IRON, AND 


ARE THOROUGHLY.RELIABLE. 


26 NEW PATENTS—32 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
























Trade) “EXCELSIOR” (Mark: |SHIPS’ BERTHS, SPRING STRETCHERS, IN- 
CHAIN AND WOVEN WIRE Jvavip COUCHES, &c., HOSPITAL BEDS, &c. 
SSES. 





BEFORE BUYING, SEND POST CARD'§ 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 


MB ISAAC CHORLTON & CO., MANCHESTER, 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 





Children’s Bordered perdoz. 1/2 Hemstitched : 
Ladies’ .. . oy Ladies’... ... per doz, 2/114 
Gents’ ... Gents’ ... » 4/11 





————POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 
IRISH A per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2 


yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each, Kitehen Table Cloths, 
/Lld}each. Strong Huckaback Towels, = per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Mono- 
grams, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &e., Woven 
and Embroidered. Samples and Illustrated Price Lists 
post free to 4 Rs, of the World. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
By Special Appe ointments to H.M, the Queen ‘and ELL 
and R.H. the Crown Princess of Germany. 


BELFAST. 
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LIFE NSURENCE 
THE BEST INVESTMENT 
- FOR SAVINGS —— 























MANCHESTER BRANCH—69 King Street. 
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LAW COURTS BRANCH—383 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


rime. *¢ LUPE. 











WHOLE OF LIFE POLICIES. 
Annual and Half-yearly PREMIUMS for an ASSURANCE of £100. 





WitHout | Witn | WitnHout | Wit 

| PARTICIPATION. PARTICIPATION. | PARTICIPATION. PARTICIPATION. 
Age. |Age. 

| Half-yearly} Yearly | Half-yearly; Yearly |f} Half-yearly; Yearly |Half-yearly | Yearly 

Premium. Premium. | Premium. | Premium. ||| Premium. | Premium. | Premium. Premium. 

|< oF ae aiz a @2it¢ « 2 La #126 a aiz cit wo & 
18 0 17 0,113 4/019 2/117 8/40/11 910}218 6] 1 12 8/3 4 1 
19;017 4/);114 2;019 7/)|1 18 6 45|114 11/3 8 6/118 1/314 6 
20/017 9/11411/1 0 01/119 4]/50/2 1 9/4 17/2 6 2/4 8 8 
25;102)119 7}/1 26/2 4 21'65)2132 01;5 1.41;216 9|}510 6 
80/1 210)2 410/11 56 4;2 9 91/€0|3 6 6)}6 9 0)/3812 917 1 8 
35 | 160/211 OJ1 8 8|216 2}... eee eve 


















































EXAMPLE. 


A person aged 30 next birthday may, by the Yearly Payment of £2:4:10, secure £100 to his 
Executors, Administrators, or Assigns, at his Death, whenever such Death shall happen. 





= 


BON US 
For the Quinquennium ending 3lst December, 1884, £1 10s. per 
cent. per annum on Sum Assured upon all Policies entitled to 
participate. 


Examples of BONUS ADDITIONS to LIFE POLICIES since the 











Establishment of the Company. 









































7 | An t wr Bay moe Ss A ou ean 
S| Year | ce | Amount new Assased, | 3S. | Year| a Amount now "Assured, 
= 8 + y =o e 
E Ss of | ge originally including ESS of &3 originally including 
7 & Issue. | <i Assured. | Profits to 31st 7. o | Issue. | aj Assured. Profits to 31st 
| | | Dec., 1884. |) “* Dec.,. 1884. 
| eo -2di st «et t# ea Qs 4 8 
13 1845 | 38 | 2000 0 0/3360 0 0 || 10591| 1863) 35/|1000 0 0/1315 0 0 
160 | 1847) 49 | 2000 0 0/3280 O OQ/|j 16216| 1865| 3411500 0 0/1927 10 0 
414| 1849| 35 | 2000 0 0| 3200 0 0|| 19300) 1867] 35 | 1000 0 0/1255 0 0 
809 | 1851 | 49 200 0 0} 312 O 0} 22381 | 1869) 29/|}1000 0 0/1225 0 0 
1587 | 1853 | 41 | 1000 0 0/1520 O O/|] 24014/| 1871) 43 |1000 0 0/1195 0 0 
2432 | 1855 | 34 | 1000 0 0| 1480 0 0 /|| 26931 1873 | 26 600 0 0} 58210 0 
4008 | 1857 | 54 200 0 0} 288 O 0 /|]| 28856 | 1875) 41 | 6000 0 0) 6675 0 0 
5477 1859 | 39 300 0 0| 420 0 O}}| 313893) 1877) 17 300 0 0} 33110 0 
7954 | 1861 | 24 800 0 0; 1088 0 0} 32916 | 1879 | 32 250 0 0O| 26815 0 











Extracts from the Valuation Report, 1885, of Mr. JAMES MEIKLE, F.F.A., F.I.A., 


“ The calculations have been performed, not only with great care in regard to their 
arithmetical accuracy, but more especially in regard to their actuarial accuracy, so that, on 
the one hand, there may be an adequate reserve for the liability, and on the other, that 
successfully managed business.” 

“ Every effort has been made to secure that all the margins have been left perfectly free 


Policyholders and Shareholders may receive the benefits to be derived from an ably and | 


to meet the objects for which they were originally designed—no portion of any one of them 
has on the slightest pretext been appropriated and brought into present value.” 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRG. * CLIUPE. 





. | 
COMPLETE POLICIES. | 





Annual Premiums, ceasing after a limited number of Payments, to assure 
£100 at Death, whenever it may happen. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





5 10 15 | 6 10 16 20 












































Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual 
Age. | Payments. | Payments.| Payments. | Payments. ||) Age. Payments. | Payments. | Payments. Payments 

Premium. | Premium. | Premium.) Premium. Premium. | Premium. | Premium. | Premium. | 
te & we 6 Ole 6 OI 6 Oe. la ew el Os ele se ele ee 
18/7 3 8|4 0 6/3 0 O|2 9 6 35 916 4/511 0/4 3 2)3 9 6 
19|7 6 7/4 2 31/3 1 3/210 6 40/10 14 6|6 1 6/411 6/3161 
20'7 9 6\/4 3811/3 2 6\)211 8}i 45/1115 10}/614 4/5 1 9/4 6 4 
25;8 310/412 3;3 9 0/217 2)) 60/13 0 3/7 910)65 1411/418 7 
30/9 0 0/6 1 6/31611\)3 3 0 65 |}14 7 018 7 8)/611 6/514 2 
ams aa si oes one 60 |15 19 0/911 6|712 5|615 6 

EXAMPLE. 


A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4: 12:3 for ten years, or of 
42:17: 2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Here at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of Premiums before the stipulated number has been 
discharged, he will be entitled to claim a “‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one first taken out. The amount 
to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been the sum 
originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then a “ Paid-up 
Policy” for £60, equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted ; or, assuming that eight Premiums have been 
paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed would assure at death £40, or 
eight-twentieths of £100. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN “THE ROYAL” solves the difficulty of in- 
vesting small sums, and affords the additional advantage that, in 
case of death, the Sum Assured is available at once as a Provision 
for Family or otherwise, even if only one payment of Premium 
has been made. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY.—‘“ This year the Society has completed its 
fortieth anniversary, and all who are interested in the Society, may look back with some 
degree of satisfaction over its history, which is one of undeviating energy and consequent 
success. The ROYAL, it is well known, has never amalgamated with any other Company. 
Therefore its successes are its own, and these can be better shown by taking its income and 
funds in every decennial period. In 1854 the Fire Income was £128,459; 1864, £406,403 ; 
1874, £774,631 ; 1884, £988,156. Its accumulated Fire Funds in the same decennial 
periods were £67,100, £203,274, £813,741 and £2,000,095.”"—Extract from the Speech 
of the Chairman at the Annual Meeting, held 7th August, 1885. 


THE TOTAL ANNUAL CHARGE FOR INSURING the Buildings of 
Ordinary Dwelling Houses, and Furniture generally, including China, Glass, Pottery, 
Pictures, Jewellery, Books, Linen, Clothing, &c., &c., therein, is as follows :— 
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Sum Assured. On Houses. On Furniture. , Sum Assured. On Houses. On Furniture. 

£100 .. 2s.Qs. -. 2s. 6d. PER ANNUM. | £400 .- 6s. Op. .. 8s. Op. PER ANNUM. 
150 .. 2s.3p. -. 3s. Op. ” | 500 .. 7s. 6p. .. 10s. Op. ” 
200 .. 8s. Op. .. 45s. Op. es | 700 ..10s. 6p. .. 14s. Op. “i 
300 .. 48.60. .. 68.00.» | 1,000 .-15s. Op. -- 208.00. | 

&c., &c. 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Afanager. 
J. H. CROFT, Secretary in London. DIGBY JOHNSON, Sud-Manager. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281, REGENT STREET, W.; and 2, KING STREET, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per ANNUM, 
CoMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 
N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London, Subscriptions from 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per ANNUM, 
CoMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 
Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus lessening the 
Cost of Carriage, and obtaining a constant supply of the Best Works. 
LIBRARY BOXES, GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books added to the Library, Postage free, 
on application. 


CATALOGUES, ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE 





POPULAR BOOKS OF THIS SEASON. 


The Lette rs of Abraham Hayward, Q.C. (750 copies). —Gre ville * Re iqn of Queen Victoria 
(1000).—She, by H. Rider Haggard (2000).—Reminiscences of Sir F. H. Doyle (1000).—Dow- 
den’s Life of Shelley.—Oxford Me mories, by James Pycroft.- -Life of Lord Shaftesbury (750).— 
Cruise of H.M.S. ** Bacchante” (500).—Kidnapped, by R. Louis Stevenson (1000).—Neera; a 
Tale of Ancient Rome, by J. W. Graham.—The Re ign of Qucen Victoria, by Miss Yonge.— Miss 
Cumming’s Wanderings in China (550).—Tennyson’s Locksley Hall: Sixty Years After.— 
Maine's Popular Government.—The Congo, by H. M. Stanley (570).—Engel’s From Mozart to 
Mario.—Children of Gibeon, by Walter Besant (800).—Longfe llow’s Life.—Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy, by Mrs. Burnett. —England’s Case against Home Rule, by A. V. Dicey. —Miss Fay’s Musie 
Study in Germany.—Molloy’s Famous Plays.—Letters to Dead Authors, by Andrew Lang.— 
Hunting, Shooting, and Racing (Badminton Library Series).—Doctor Cupid, by Miss Rhoda 
Broughton (775).—Social Arrows, by Lord Brabazon.—King Solomon's Mines, by H. Rider 
Haggard (1170) ; and Liberalism in Religion, by Rev. W. Page Roberts. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following CATALOGUES, published Monthly, will be sent Gratis and Post Free to any address :— 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices In Sets or Separately. 
2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 


Many being now out of Print. For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 
BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the Best Workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. Cxtra Strong Leather for Libraries & Book Clubs. 


All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 
y 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE—ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


A New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Plans. 12s, 
HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. A Complete Guide 
for Lisson, Cintra, Marra, Evora, the Britisa 
BaTTLE-FIELDS, SANTAREM, ALCOBACA, BATALHA, 
Compra, Bussaco, Oporto, BraGa, BRaGanca, 
the Batus and Mowunrarn-Passes, &c. With a 
short account of MADEIRA, THE AZORES, and 
CANARY ISLANDS. 


Map and 


Post 8vo. 


A New Edition. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

HANDBOOK—DEVON. Fxerer, ILFRacomse, 

Linton, SipmoutnH, Daw.isu, TerGNMovTsu, PLy- 
mouTH, Devonport, TORQUAY. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


SIR HECTOR’S WATCH. 
GRANVILLE. 


By CHARLES 
* Pleasantly and brightly written.””—Scotsman. 


“No more careful amateur-detective fiction has ever 
been published. . . . refined and artistic.”—Academy. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, AND 
THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL. By ALOIS BRANDL, 
Professor of English at the University of Prague. 
An English Edition by LADY EASTLAKE, 
assisted by the Author. 


With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 
THE GREAT SILVER RIVER: 
Few Monts’ REsipENCcE IN BuENOS AYRES. 
Sim HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart. 
British Minister at Athens. 


NOTES OF A 
By 
K.C.M.G., 


F With a Frontispiece. Crown S8vo. 

LETTERS FROM A MOURNING CITY. 
NAPLES DURING THE AUTUMN OF 1884. By AXEL 
MUNTHE, Translated by MAUDE VALERIE 
WHITE, 


68, 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 

DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY: 
A Manvat or REFERENCE FOR CLERGYMEN AND 
Stupents. A New Edition thoroughly revised, 

and in great part re-written. Edited by WALTER 

HOOK, M.A., and W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A. 


With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown S8vo. 30s. 

THE HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. The 
ITALIAN Scnoots, Based on the Handbook of | 
Kugler. Originally edited by the late Sir 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, R.A. A New Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and in great part re-written, 
so as to incorporate the results of all the most 
recent ciscoveries. By Sm A. HENRY LAYARD, 
G.C.B., D.C.L. 


Revised Edition, with Index. svo. 14s. 


THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART TO THE 
HAPPINESS OF LIFE. By T. GAMBIER 
PARRY, M.A, 


ConTents.—Purpose and Practice of Fine Art— 
Ministry of Fine Art to Common Life and to Spiritual 
Life—Ministry of Colour to Sculpture and Architecture 
—History of Mosaic, Ancient, and Christian—Art and 
Artists of Glass Painting, Ancient and Medieval— 
Adornment of Sacred Buildings—Art in Archexology— 
Builders and Buildings of the Cathedral at Gloucester. 





With Maps and 150 Illustrations, 42s. 
THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA TO 
KAMSCHATKA AND NEW GUINEA, Wirn 
Notices OF FoRMosA anp Livu-Kit AND VARIOUS 
By F. H. 


2vols. §8vo. 


ISLANDS OF THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
H. GUILLEMARD, M.D. 


2vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 
THE HAYWARD LETTERS. 
tion from the CoRRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 
A. HAYWARD, Q.C., 1834 to 1884. With an 
AccounT OF HIS EaRty Lire. Edited by HENRY 

E. CARLISLE. 


Being a Selec- 


6s. 

INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. Svwacestions For a 
Practicat Po.icy or ‘* IRELAND FOR THE IRISH.’’ 
By ROBERT DENNIS. 


Crown Svo. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF 
THE TWINING FAMILY. Being a Sequel to 
the ‘‘ Recreations or A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN OF 
THE 18th Century.” Edited by RICHARD 
TWINING. 

With Maps. 8vo. Ilé6e. 

THE RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER IN 
THE EAST. By the late Hon. MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE. Being a Continuation of his 
History or INDIA IN THE Hrxpoo AND Manom- 
MEDAN Pertiops. Edited by Sim EDWARD 
COLEBROOKE, Bart. 


THE NEW ETON SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Crown Svo, 28. 


THE PREPARATORY ETON LATIN 
GRAMMAR. Containing the AccrpeNnce and the 
Syntax Rutes. Abridged from the Larger Work. 
By A. C. AINGER and H. G. WINTLE, M.A. 

*,* Tue Eton Latin Grammar, Part I., Elementary, 
price 3s. 6d., and THe Eron Latin Exercises, 2s. 6d. 
by the same Authors, are now ready. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO”S NEW LIST. 


St. Paul in Athens. The City and the Discourse. By the Rev. J. R. 
MACDUFF, D.D. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Word Studies in the New Testament. The Synoptic Gospels, Acts 
of the Apostles, and the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 8vo, 16s. 

The Philosophy of the New Birth. By Jonn Epwin Brice, Vicar 
of Hepworth, near Huddersfield. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Sermons Preached in Worcester Cathedral. By the Rev. Vine HALL, 


M.A., Precentor and Sacrist of the Cathedral, formerly Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Small 
crown 8vo, ls. 6d, 


A Letter of Paul the Apostle to Timothy. A Popular Commentary. 
With a series of 40 Sermonettes, By ALFRED ROWLAND, LL.B., B.A. (Lond.). Crown 8vo, ds. 

The Christian Fulfilments, and Uses of the Levitical Sin-Offering. 
By the Rev. HENRY BATCHELOR, Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

Christianity and Evolution; or, Modern Problems of the Faith. By 
various Writers. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

Non-Christian Religions. A Symposium. By various Writers. Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

Autobiography and other Memorials of Maria V. G. Havergal, 
Sister and Biographer of Frances Ridley Havergal. Ediced by Mrs. CRANE. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Eminent Workers. Some Distinguished Workers for Christ. By the 
Rev. A. W. MURRAY. Author of “ Missions in Western Polynesia.’’ Crown 8vo, 5s, . 

Three Friends of God. By Frances Bevan, Author of “The Story 
of Wesley,” “‘ Life of Wm. Farel,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Fugitives; or, The Tyrant Queen of Madagascar. By Mr. R. M. 


BALLANTYNE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Daphne’s Decision ; or, Which shall it be? A Story for Children. By 


Mrs. EMMA MARSHALL, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Mistress Matchett’s Mistake. A very Old Story. With Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Story of John Marbecke: A Windsor Organist of 300 Years Ago, 
His Work and His Reward. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Miss Con; or, All those Girls. By Miss AGNES GIBERNE. With Illus- 
trations. Crown §vo, 5s. 

Cross Corners. By ANNA B. WARNER, Author of “The Blue Flag and 
the Cloth of Gold,” ‘The Melody of the 23rd Psalm.’’ With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. - 

Nellie Graham; or, The Story of a Commonplace Woman. By ELLA 


STONE, Author of ‘‘ Grace Murray.”” Crown &vo, 2s, 


The Lads of Lunda. By Jessiz M. E. Saxpy, Author of “Breakers 


Ahead,” “‘ Stories of Shetland,’’ &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Story of the Life of the Prince Consort. Told for Boys and 
Girls. By the Rev. W. W. TULLOCH, B.D., Author of “The Story of the Life of Queen Victoria,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 

The Old Violin ; or, Charity Hope’s Own Story. By Epira C. Kenyon, 
Author of “ Jack’s Cousin Kate.’” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Winning His Laurels; or, The Boys of St. Raglans. By F. M. Hotmes, 


Author of ‘Jack Marston's Anchor,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A New Exodus; or, The Exiles of the Zillerthal. A Story of the 


Protestants of the Tyrol. By CATHERINE RAY. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


Lotta’s Life Mistake. By Mrs. EverED PooLe. With Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 





JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners Srreet, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’$ PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, with portraitseand reproductions of letters and drawings, imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 
1847-1855. 


**The most charming letters that ever were pricted, ”"—Daily News. 

“Of the value and interest of these letters it is almost impossible to speak too highly.’ ’—Athenceum, 
** Thackeray's letters to Mr. and Mrs Brookfield are delightful illustrations of the man.’’—Spectator. 
‘Letters which all admirers of Thackeray's genius will read with pleasure.” —Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” ‘ 











Ready this day, 12s. 6d. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume XII. (CONDER—CRAIGIBE), royal Svo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume XIII.will be issued on January 2nd,1888,and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 

NOTICE.—Ajter December 31st, 1887, the price of each Volume of ‘‘ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY" will be raised from 12s. 6d. to 15s. in Cloth, and from 1ss. to 20s. in Half-Morocco, This alteration 
in price is made necessary by the great excess of the cost of production above the original estimate. The error in 
the calculation may perhaps be considered pardonable by those who have examined the work with sufficient care to 
appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness. 

It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly one-fourth of the work has been published, 
and considerably more than one-fourth is in type, the Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulfilment of their 
original expectation, that ** THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” would be completed in about 
Fifty Volumes. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth ; or ls. in paper cover, 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, &c. 1 Vol. 


*.* A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 





In the press, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 
By P. W. CLAYDEN, Author of “‘ Samuel Sharpe, — gist and Translator of the Bible,” &c. 
NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
In the press, with CH. crown 8vo. 108.; or 2 vols., cloth limp, 10s. 6d. 
PARIS, By Aveustus J. . Hare, Author of “ Walks in London,” “Walks 
in Rome, ”“« Cities of Northern = aly,’ ’ &. 
Al RF press, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 10s.; or 2 vols., cloth limp, 10s. 6d. 
DAYS NEAR PARIS. By Aveusrus J. C. Hare, Author of * Paris,” “ Walks 


in Rome,” “ Walks in Li ondon,” &c. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: ® Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. 


Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 2 vols., 8vo. 32 
*,* The various chapters have been contributed b y te ding authorities on the several subjects. Prospectus 
containing numerous Press Notices, post free on ap plie ation. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE. GA VEROCKS. By the Author of “ Mehalah,” “John Herring,” “Court 


al,”” ls, post 3 [In October. 
ROBERT ELSMERE. Mrs. Humpury Warp, Author of “ Miss Bretherton,” 
[In the press. 





*.* Messrs SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward, post free on’application, a CATALOGUE 
of their PUBLICATIONS containing list of Works by W. M. THACKERAY, ROBERT BROWNING, Mrs. 
BROWNING, JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Miss THACKERAY, Sir A. HELPS, G. H. LEWES, the AUTHOR of “ MOLLY 
BAWN,” the ‘AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING,” W. E. NORRIS, HAMILTON AIDE, ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, HOLME LEE, Mrs. GASKELL, the BRONTE SISTERS, the AUTHOR 
of “The GAMEKEEPER AT HOME,” and other Popular Writers. 

London : E LDER, & CO., 


SMITH, 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S'NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. With 31 Illustr 31 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALLAN QU ARTERMAIN : 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES 
IN COMPANY WITH SIR HENRY —, — JOHN COOD, R.N., AND ONE 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
SEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by His Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Monracve Suearman. With 


numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Stantey Berkey, and from Instantaneous Photographs by 
G. MitcHett. (Jn October. 


THE LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SIR STRATFORD CANNING: 
Viscount STRaTFoRD DE Repcuirre, K.G., G.C.B., D.C.L:, LL D., &. From his Private and Official 
Papers. By StaNLey LaNe-Poo.e, Author of ** The "art of the Saracens,” “ The Coins of the Turks in the 
British Museum,”’ &c., and Editor of Lane’s ‘‘ Arabic Lexicon.”” With 3 Portraits. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 

[in the Press, 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF FLEEMING JENKIN, 
F.R.SS. L. & E., late Professor of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh Edited by Srpney 
Cotvin, Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. With a Memoir by Ropert Louis STEVENSON, 

(Nearly ready. 


2 vols., 8vo. 
AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By Tuomas Kirkup, Author of 





the article on ‘‘ Socialism ” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. % rown Svo, 5s, [In the Press, 
MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. By ANDREW Lane, Author of 
“Custom and Myth,”’ &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, [In October. 


JOHNNY NUT AND THE GOLDEN GOOSE. Done into English 


by ANDREW Lana, from the French of CoarRLes Devin. Illustrated by Am. Lynen. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
" [In October. 
FROM A GARRET. By May Kewnpatt, One of the Authors of * That 
[In the Press. 


Very Mab.”’ 
EDUCATIONAL ENDS; or, The Ideal of Personal Development. By 


SorpHie Bryant, D.Sc. Lond., Mathematical Mistress in the North London Collegiate School for Girls. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


CHANCE AND LUCK: a Discussion of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, 


Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on Poker and Martingales (or Sure (%) 
Gambling Systems). By Ricwarp A, Proctor. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THREE IN NORWAY. by Two or Tuem. With a Map and 59 Illus- 


trations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. boards; 2s, 6d. cloth. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epwa Lya., 


Author of “‘ Donovan,” ‘‘ We Two,” &c. Feap, 8vo. ONE SHILLING, sewed. 





ENGLISH WoRTHitEts. 


Edited by ANprEw Lano. Crown 8vo, 28, 6d. each. 


CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant ALLEN. ADMIRAL BLAKE. By Davip Hannay. 

MARLBOROUGH. By 4G. Sarntsrury. STEELE. By Austin Dorson. 

GEORGE CANNING. By Franx H. Hitt. RALEIGH. By Epmunp Gosse. 

SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). By H. D. | BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonps. 
TRAILL. CLAVERHOUSE. By Mowspray Morais. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 





BIsSTORIC TOWNS. 

Edited by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., and Rev. Witttam Hunt, M.A, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. each. 
LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie. With 3 Maps. BRISTOL. By the Rev. W. Hunt. With 4 Maps. 
EXETER. By E. A. FREEMAN. With 4 Maps. OXFORD. By the Rev. C. W. Boase. With 2 Maps. 

*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Mr T. FISHER UNWIN'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FIRST LIST. 


AN ANGLO-ITALIAN STORY. 
ALLEGRA. By Mary West. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 


The Times says :—“* Every character bears an individuality out of the common, and the style is refined and 
vigorous throughout. . . . There is plenty of spirit, plenty of humour, plenty of quiet satire in ‘ Allegra.’ 
. We hope Miss West will write many more books as good as this.”’ 
‘Pure, refined, and interesting.” —Vanity Fair. 
- Lively, clever, and well written.” — World. 


CASWELL: A Paradox. Two vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
ONE THAT WINS: The Story of a Holiday in Italy. By the Author of 


*“*Whom Nature Leadeth,”” Two vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


UNDER SUSPICION: A Welsh Story. By Epirn Stowe. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, 6s. 


" MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” By the Author of “How to be Happy 


though Married.”” PorvLtar Eprtion, small crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; Imp. 16mo, cloth, 68.; PRESEN- 
TATION Epition, imp. lémo, cloth, bevelled edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 








** Good-natured, wholesome, and straightforward.’’—Saturday Review. 
“A really delightful volume, well adapted for family reading.’’—Christian World 


NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 
THE NEW PURGATORY, and ¢ther Poems. By Etizapeta RacHen 


CHAPMAN, Author of ‘* A Comtist L« ” &c. Square Imperial 16mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE SENTENCE: A ekatn 3y Aucusta Wesrster, Author of “Ina 


Day,’’ &c. Small crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


DISILLUSION, and other Poems by Erne. E. pe Fonsianque. Square 8vo., 


cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE DECLINE OF BRITISH PRESTIGE IN THE EAST. 
By SELIM FABRIS, 


Editor of the late Arabic ‘‘ El-Jawaib” of Constantinople ; and Editor of the Arabic ‘‘El- 
Kahira El-Horra” of Cairo. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

CoNnTENTS :—Introduction.—The Ecyptian Question, and the English Rule in Egypt.—Bismarck’s Policy in the 
Egyptian Question.—The Rivalry between England and Russia for Prestige in the East.—The Haj, or Pilgrimage 
to Mecca—its Political and Social Object.—The Egyptian Convention, and cause of its Failure.—Recent Debate 
in Parliament on the Egyptian Convention.—Conelusion.—Appendix :—The First and Second Egyptian Con- 
vention.—Turkish Loans Re-Guaranteed by the Egyptian Tribute —Proclamation of the Sultan declaring Arabi 
Pacha a Rebel. 





NEW VOLUMES OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE SARACENS, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Bagdad. By 


AaSECe GILMAN, M. 2. Author of “‘Rome,”’ &e. Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. Cloth, 


“A ‘comprehensive and spiritedly-written volume. . . . Written in an enthusiastic, stimulating style, which 
imparts a new and vivid interest to the story.’’—Scotsman. 
SECOND EDITION. ) 


HUNGARY. By Prof. Armintus Vampery, Author of “Travels in Central 
Asia,”’ &c. Uniform with above 
“The volume which he has contributed to ‘The Story of the Nations’ will be generally considered one of 
the most interesting and picturesque of that useful series.’””—Times. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN SAME SERIES. 
ROME. THE JEWS. 
GERMANY. CARTHAGE 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. | THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 


ANCIENT EGYPT. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO’S 


FIRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW WORK by Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES on his recent visit to Europe. OW READY 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE, by Dr. 0. W. Hourns Small 


post 8vo, printed on extra fine paper, cloth gilt top, 6s. 
Beautifully Illustrated Edition (a Choice Presentation Volume). 


SPRINGHAVEN: A TALE OF THE GREAT WAR. By R. D. 


Biackmore, Author of ‘“‘Lorna Doone.”” With Sixty-four Illustrations by ALrrep Parsons and F. 
Barnarp, Square demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. [Ready in October. 


BURTON (RICHARD F.), K.C.M.G.: his Early, Private, and 


Public Life. Also an Abridgment of his Travels and’ Explorations, gathered from more than fifty. volumes 
of his own works and other sources, Edited by Francis Hircuman, Author of “The Public Life of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield,” &c. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra. [In October. 


NEW GAMES OF PATIENCE. By Lady Apetame Capocan. Con- 


taining 34 New Games, including “‘ The Jubilee Game.”” With Coloured Diagrams. 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


WANDERINGS ON WHEEL AND ON FOOT THROUGH 


Europe. By Huon Catan, M.A. Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 1s. 6d. 


PEN AND PENCIL IN ASIA MINOR; or, Notes from the Levant. 


By Wict1am Cocuran, Member of the Society of Arts; the Hig ritland ‘and Agricultural Society, London and 
Edinburgh; and formerly of the Asiatic Society, London and Shanghai. Illustrated with Eighty-nine 
Engravings, made chiefly from Water-Colour Sketches by the Author. De my 8vo, cloth extra. (Shortly. 


CONCORDANCE TO THE POETICAL WORKS OF W 


yper. Compiled by Joun Neve. Royal 8vo, cloth. 


DIGGING, SQUATTING, AND PIONEERING LIFE IN THE 


Northern Territory of South Australia.” By Mrs. Dominic Day. One volume, demy 8vo, cloth. 


OUTLINES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. With an Account of its 


Origin and Sources, and of its Historical Development, By Grorce B, Davis, U.S.A., Assistant Professor 





of Law at the U.S. Military Academy. 


OUR NEW ZEALAND COUSINS. By the Hon. James Ineuts (Maori). 


Small post 8vo, cloth, ¢ [ October. 
THROUGH THE WEST INDIES. By Mrs. Grayvie Layarp. 
settee ew Work on Trade and Travel in China. 


THROUGH THE YANG-TSE GORGES ; Or, Trade and Travel 


in Western China. By ArcuipaLp J. Littie, F.R.G.S., of Ichang. With Map. 8vo, cloth. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE CONGO. Adventures of Two 


Youths in a Journey with Henry M. Stanley, “ through the Dark Continent. ¥ By Col. THomas W. Knox, 
Author of “‘The Boy Travellers in the Far East,” “ In South America,” and “In Russia,”’ “The Young 
Nimrods,” ‘‘ The Voyage of the Vivian,” &c., &c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, numerous Illustrations. 


AUSTRAL AFRICA: LOSING IT OR RULING IT ? Being Incidents 


and Experiences in Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, and England. By Joun Mackexziz. Two vols., demy 
8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations. [ October. 


NOVELS. 


KNIGHT (A. L.).—IN THE WEB OF DESTINY. One volume. 
GIBBON (CHAS.).—YARMOUTH COAST. 

STANHOPE (H.).—_THE MAID AND THE MONK. 3 vols. 
FIELD (MRS. )—ANCHORAGE. By Mrs. Horace Fietp. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, 


DE LEON (EDWIN). UNDER THE STARS AND UNDER THE 


Crescent, 2 vols., crown Svo, 12s, 


EARL (H. P.).—HIS SISTERS. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
MOHAMMED BENANI. A Story of today. Demy &vo, cloth. 
HERMOSA; or, In the Valleys of the Andes. By Mrs. J. E. Marri. 


2 vols., crown 8¥o, 12s, 


RAPHAEL BEN ISAAC. By Joun Brapsnaw, 2 vols. 
WILLIAM I. AND THE GERMAN EMPIRE: A Biographical and 


Historical Sketch. By G. Barnett Surrn. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. [ October. 

THE FIGHTING VERES: An Historical Biography of Sir Francis 
Vere and Lord Vere, his brother, leading Generals in the Netherlands when England was aiding the Dutch. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, St. Dunstan’s House. 
Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C- 
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T. WOOLMER'S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


THE FERNLEY LECTURE OF 





1887. 


The Creator and what we may know of the Method of Creation. 


By Rev. W. 


H. DALLINGER, LL.D., 


F.R.S. 


NOW READY, Price Four Shillings. Annual Subscription Fourteen Shillings, post free. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 137, for OCTOBER, 1887. 





CONTENTS. 
I. The Progress of Fifty Years. VII. The Middle Age of Methodism and its Greatest 
II, The First Epistle to the Corinthians. Man. 
III. Recent Discoveries in Palestine. VIII. Pope Leo XIII. 
IV. Ireland and the Celtic Church. IX. Short Reviews and Brief Notices. 


V. Thomas Twining. 
VI. The Syrian Christians of South India. 


Life of the Rev. Dr. Bunting. With Motion s 
of Contemporary Persons and Events. By T. 
BUNTING, Esq., and Rev. GEORGE STRINGE if 
ROWE. §8vo, 768 pp., two portraits, price 10s. 6d. 

To meet the convenience of those persons who 
possess the first volume, that portion which continues 
the Memoir will appear as a second volume, in two 
sizes, uniform with the first. Post svo, 5s.; 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A Harmony of the Gospels According to 
the Revised Version, Arranged by 8. D. WADDY, 
Esq. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Comparative View of Church 
ORGANISATIONS, PRIMITIVE AND PROTES- 
TANT, with Supplementary Chapter on ‘‘ Metho- 
dist Secessions and Methodist Union.”” By Rev. 
JAMES H. RIGG, D.D. Demy 8vo, 5s, 

“Dr. Rigg’s volume is a distinct gain to the cause 
of Christendom.’’—The Rock. 

Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Loving Counsels: Sermons and Addresses. By 
Rev. CHAS. GARRETT, Fourth Thousand. 

“Wise and eloquent counsels.”"—JAlanchester 
Courier. 

Cheap Edition of 

The Man with the White Hat; or, The Story 
of an Unknown Mission. By C. R. PARSONS, 
21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ls, 6d. 

Superior Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

**A story of inestimable worth.’’—The Christian. 

Memorials of Elizabeth Ann Wesley: 
‘* The Soldier’s Friend.”” By Rev. 8. WESLEY. 
Crown 8vo, With Portrait, «3s. 6d. 

Great Britain and Her Queen: A Summary 
of Events of Her Reign, Public and Personal. By 
ANNIE E. KEELING, Crown &svo. Profusely 
illustrated with Portraits of Men of the Period. 
ls, 6d., cloth gilt edges, 2s. 

“One of the best of the Jubilee lives of Her Majesty.” 

—Literary World. 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
J.SHAW BANKS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“A very valuable handbook.” — Wesleyan Methodist 

Magazine. 

The Influence of Scepticism on Character. 
By Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. Sixth Thousand. 
Paper covers, ls. 6d. ; cloth, 28. 6d 

Outspoken and ably written.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman, with an 
Account of his Father, the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman. 
By Dr. RIDGAWAY. With a Preface by Dr. 
PUNSHON. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 


By Rev. 


London: T. WOOLMER, 2, Castle Street, 





City Road, E.C 


X. Summaries of Foreign Periodicals. 


Helps Heavenward. Fdited by the ane. 
L. WATKINSON and A, E. GREGORY 
Demy 16mo, One Shilling each. 
1. The Beginning of the Christian Life. 
By Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, 
2. God and Nature. By the Rev. i. CURNOOE, 
F.R.M.S., Author of ‘* Nature aosing 2," 
3. Christian Childhood. By Rev. 
E. GREGORY. 


4. The Word in the Heart; Notes on the 


Aw " HUR 


Devotional Study of 7 Scripture. By Rev 
W. T. DAVISON, M.A 
By Mark Guy Pearse. 
Praise: Meditations in the One Hundred and 


Third Psalm. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

Some Aspects of the Blessed Life. Eighth 
Thousand. Royal l6mo, 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition. 
Nineteenth Thousand, Demy 16mo, 1s. 


| Thoughts on Holiness. Nineteenth Thousand. 


Royal l6mo, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


Cheap Edition. 
Forty- -third Thousand. 


Demy 16mo, ls, 

By Rev. John M, Bamford. 
Elias Power. Eleventh Thousand, 2s. 6d. 
John Conscience. Fourth Thousand, 2s. 6d. 
Father Fervent. 2s. 6d. [Just Published. 





By Rev. Dr. Punshon. 
Lectures. Crown &vo, 5s. 
Sermons. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
Sabbath Chimes, Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Wesley and His Times, Crown 8vo, cloth, éd. 


History of the English Bible. By Rev. W. 
F. MOULTON, M.A., D.D. New and Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

Mien of Faith; or, Sketches from the Book of 
Judges. By LUKE H. WISEMAN, M.A. Fifth 
Thousand, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

The Hallam Succession. A Story of Methodist 
Life in Two Countries. By A. E. BARR. Crown 
8vo, Frontispiece, 2+. 6d. 

‘** An attractive story pervaded by an earnest religious 
tone,’’—Literary World. 

Rambles and Scrambles inthe Tyrol. By 
Mrs. HENRY HILL. Crown 8vo,. Numerous 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 

“A very readable account of a most attractive 
country.’’—Manchester Courier. 


., and 66, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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M [ACMILL AN’S MAGAZIN E- —ADVERTISE MENTS. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The Orders of Chivalry, English and elie Existing and Extinct, 
brought down to the Present Time. Compiled from Original Authorities by Mason. J. H. LAW RENCE 
ARCHER, Author of ‘‘Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848—49,’’ &c. Medium 4to, 350 pages, 
64 Plates. £6 6s., coloured; £3 3s., plain. 

Como and Italian Lake Land. By T. W. M. Lunp, M.A., Chaplain to 
the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown §Svo. With 3 Maps and 11 Illustrations by Miss Jessie 
Macecrecor, 10s. 6d. 

Napoleon and his Detractors. By H.I.H. Prince JEROME NaApo.gkon- 
Translated by RAPHAEL L. DE BEAUFORT. Deiny 8vo. With Portrait. 

Modern Tactics. By Captain H. R. GALL, late 5th Fusiliers, With 
Illustrations. 

Other Suns than Ours. A Series of Essays on Suns, Old, Young, and 
Dead. With other Science Gleanings, and Correspondence with Sir John Herschel. By RICHARD A. 
PROCTOR, Author of ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours.’” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Adelaide Ristori. An Autobiography. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Service Afloat; or, The Naval Career of Sir William Hoste, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Lesters. By F. M. F. SkENE, Author of “Hidden Depths.” Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 

The Statesmen’s Series. Edited by LLtoyp C. SANDERS. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d, each. 

Lord Beaconsfield. By T. E: KEBBEL, Prince Consort. By Miss CHARLOTTE YONGE. 

Prince Gortschakoff. By CHARLES MARVIN. 
Eminent Women Series. Edited by Jonn H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo, 


38. 6d. each. 








NEW VOLUMES, 
Madame de Staél. By BELLA DUFFY. 
Hannah More. By CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.”” 


Biographies of Great Composers. [ cap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Handel. By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
Military Mosaics. By J. A.O'SHEA. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Watched by the Dead. Dickens's Master-Plot. Analysed by RIcHARD 
A. PROCTOR. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


Half-Hours with the Stars. By RicHarp A. Procror. New and 
Thoroughly Revised Edition. 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. 

The Silver Trout. By Sir Ranpav H. Roperts, Bart. (“ Licutr Cast.”) 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


My Life and Balloon Experiences. By HENRY CoxweLL. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. With Portrait. 


The New Paris Sketch Book. By J. ALGER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Gabrielle ; or, Worth the Winning. By Mrs. J. Brapsuaw. Cr. 8vo, 5s, 
Every Inch a Soldier. By M. J. CoLquuoun. Crown 8vo. 

A Lady’s Life in Montana. F cap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Una’s Revenge. By MELVILLE Gray, Author of “A Life’s Troubles.” 


Crown §vo, 3s. 6d. 
Puddings and Sweets. Being Three Hundred and Sixty-five Receipts 
approved by Experience. By LUCY JONES. New Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Practical Microscopy. [Illustrated with upwards of 300 Woodcuts and 
Coloured Frontispiece. By G. KE. DAVIS, F.R.M.S8., &c. New and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


Lonion: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 
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“THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, _ 


A Monthly Review. Edited by JAMES KNOWLES. 


Contributions by 


Baron Alfred Tennyson. 

Rt. Hon. W. E, Gladstone. 

Cardinal Manning. 

Vet. Stratford de Redcliffe. 

The Duke of Argyll. 

The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

The Dean of St. Paul's 

Archibald Forbes. 

Matthew Arnold. 

Professor Huxley. 

James Anthony Froude. 

Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 

Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. 

Rt. Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P. 

Rev. A. H. Mackonochie. 

Canon T. T. Carter. 

Canon Barry. 

Lord Selborne. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen. 

M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 

Sir T. Brassey, M.P. 

Sir T. Bazley, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Lyon Playfair. 

Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G. 

Henry Irving. 

Sir Thos. Watson, Bart., 
M.D. 

Lady Pollock. 

George von Bunsen. 

George Percy Badger, D.C.L. 

Professor Colvin. 

Colonel George Chesney. 

Sir Erskine Perry. 

Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 

Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 

General Lord Wolseley. 

Professor Tyndall. 

Captain Gambier, R.N, 

John Holms, M.P. 

Dr. Doran. 

Professor Ruskin. 

Alfred Wills, Q.C. 

The Dean of Westminster. 

The Abbé Martin. 

Sir R. Spencer Robinson. 

Professor Fleeming Jenkin. 

Dr. Humphrey Sandwith. 

The Hon. Roden Noel. 

The Right Rev. Charles 
Wordsworth. 

Mons. John Lemoinne. 

Rabbi Hermann Adler. 

General Sir E. B. Hamley. 

Professor Goldwin Smith. 

Professor St. George Mivart. 

Mons. Raoul Pictet. 

His Highness Midhat Pasha. 

Lord Arthur Russell, M.P. 


the following eminent writers have appeared in its columns. 


Rt. Hon Henry Fawcett. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart. 
W. Holman Hunt. 

Dr. J. Mortimer-Granville. 
Henry R. Grenfell. 

Earl Grey. 

Montague Cookson, Q.C. 
James Payn. 

Viscountess Strangford. 
Sir Henry Thompson. 

The Earl of Dunraven. 

Sir F. W. Heygate, Bart. 
James Caird, C.B 

Leonard Courtney, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Norton 
Lady Stanley of Alderley. 
Lt-Gen. Sir John Adye 
Edmond About. 

Rt. Hon. H.C. Raikes, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Midleton. 
Sir Edmund F. du Cane. 
The Bishop of Carlisle. 

J. O'Connor Power, M P. 
Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. 
The Earl of Redesdale. 
Sir James Paget, Bart. 
Hon. Edward Lyttelton. 
G. F. Watts, R.A. 

Pere Hyacinthe. 

Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 
Monsignor Capel. 

Justin MeCarthy, M.P. 
Viscount Melgund. 

D. Charles Mackay. 

C. Kegan Paul. 


| Mons. Ernest Renan. 
| Sir. Wm. Gull, Bart., M.D. 


Colonel C. B. Brackenbury. | 


Dr. G. Vance Smith. 

Sir D. Wedderburn, Bart. 

Miss Florence Nightingale. 

Mrs. Fawcett. 

Professor W. Knight. 

H. M. Hyndman. 

The Rev. W. L. Blackley. 

Viscount Sherbrooke. 

Major-General Sir H. C. 
Rawlinson. 

Sir Henry W. Tyler, M.P. 

Anthony Trollope. 


A Great Lesson. 


fessional Ignorance in the Army. 





Professor A. Vambéry. 

Syed Ameer Ali. 

Sir Robert Collier. 

Samuel Laing, M.P. 

Lt.-Gen. R, Strachey, R.E. 

Dr. Octavius Sturges. 

Dr. Seymour Sharkey. 

E. Raoul Duval. 

H. Seymour Tremenheere, 
c.B 


Earl of Carnarvon. 

Li rd Lymington, M.P. 

Major Hallett. + 

W. M. Torrens, M.P. 

Lady Marian Alford. 

Rt. Hon. Earl Fortescue. 

William Fowler, M.P. 

Thos. Burt, M.P. 

Admiral Lord Dunsany. 

Rt. Hon. A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope, M.P. 

Hon. Maude Stanley. 

Professor Edward Dowden. 

Rt. Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre. 

Lord Brabazon. 

Rt. Hon. Farl Nelson. 

Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 

The Duke of Manchester. 

A. J. Balfour, M.P. 

H, Statiord Northcote, C.B. 

Professor Max Miiller. 

Mrs. Algernon Kingsford. 

Rev. Dr. Wright. 

James W. Barclay, M.P. 

W. Bence Jones, 

Sir Alex. J. Arbuthnot. 








Lord Colin Campbell, M.P. 

Dr. T. Lauder Brunton. 

Dr. Siemeus, F.R.S. 

James Howard, M.P. 

Hamilton Aide. 

C. F. Gordon Cumming. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

His Excellency Count de 
Falbe. 

Ahmed Arabi. 

Prince Krapotkine. 

Maria Trench. 

Hon. W.S8t.J. Brodrick, M.P. 

C. E. Lewis, M.P. 

Wm. Rathbone, M.P. 

Rev. Canon Gregory. 

Lady Paget. 

SirLintornSimmons,G.C.B. 

Sydney C. Buxton. M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Lifford, 

Samuel Plimsoll. 

Hallam Tennyson. 

Right Hon. Lord de Vesci. 

Rt. Hon. J. G. Hubbard. 

Prof. MonierWilliams,C.1.E. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Bar'le Frere. 

Marquis of Blandford. 

Rt. Hon. the Earl of Airlie. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Monteagle. 

Sir R. Loyd Lindsay, V.C. 

M. Joseph Reinach. 

Rt. Hon. Earl De la 
Warr. . 

M. Emile de Lavelaye. 

Rt. Hon. Earl Derby. 

W. Farrer Ecroyd, M.P. 

Sir John Pope Hennessy. 

Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee. 

The Earl of Lytton. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock. 

Principal Tulloch, D.D. 

Charles Milnes Gaskell. 

Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 

Prof. Owen, C.B., F.R.S. 

M. le Baron D’ Estournelles. 

F. C. Burnand. 

Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 

Peter Taylor, M.P. 

Algernon B. Mitford. 

W. T. Marriotte. M.P. 

Sir Julius Benedict. 

The Earl of Belmore. 

Professor Donkin. 

Rt. Hon. Sir R. A. Cross. 

Professor G. A. Macfarren. 

Hon. George C. Brodrick. 

J. Seymour Keay. 

Octavia Hill. 

W. 8. Blunt. 

Sir Henry Parkes, K.C.M.G. 

Sir Frederick Roberts, 
G.C.B, 

Sir Samuel Baker. 

Edward Dicey. 

The Duke of St. Albans. 

Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 

R. W. Dale. 

H. O. Arnold Forster. 

W. R. 8. Ralston, 

John Fowler. 

Rev. W. Martineav, 

Frederick Wedmore. 

Rey. Dr. Jessopp, 






CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER, 1887, price 2s. 6d. 


By His Grace the Duke of Argyll.—From Easter to August. 
By Colonel Lonsdale Hale —Morphinomania. By Dr. Seymour J. Sharkey.— 
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Frederic Harrison. 

Theodore Watts. 

Edmund Gurney, 

Leslie Stephen. 

Rev. Sam. A. Barnett. 

Earl Cowper. 

Sir Julian Goldsmid. 

Aubrey de Vere. 

Samuel Smith, M.P. 

Geo. W. E. Russell, M.P. 

George Howell. 

Count Conestabile. 

F. W. Rowsell, C.B. 

W. S. Lilly. 

Lord Bury. 

Capt. Hozier. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Lamington. 

Marchese Nobili Vitelleschi 

Dr. W. H. Russell 

Lord Justice Fry. 

Lt.-Gen. Sir P. L. 
Dougall, K.C.M.G. 

Sir Evelyn Baring. 

H. D. Traill. 

Sir Henry Taylor. 

Rt. Hon. Earl of Shaftes- 


bury. 
Herbert Spencer. 
C. Magniac, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. the 
Camperdown. 
Cardinal Newman. 
Miss Lonsdale. 
Algernon C. Swinburne, 
F. W. H. Myers. 
J. Henry Shorthouse, 
Edith Simcox. 
C, 3. Moberley Bell. 
Agnes Lambert. 
Henry George. 
Rev. J. N. Dalton. 
ze0. J. Romanes. 
Lady C. Milnes Gaskell. 
Lord Brabourne. 
Nina Kennard. 
W. Fraser Rae. 
Lawrence Oliphant. 
James Fergusson. 
Ed. Clarke, M.P. 
Lady George Hamilton. 
Albert Grey, M.P. 
J. H. Tuke. 
Earl of Pembroke. 
Marquis of Lorne. 
Lord Napier and Ettrick. 
Lord Acton. 
Lord Darnley. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir E. Hamley. 
Hobart Pasha. 
Major-Gen. the Hon. W. 
Fielding. 


Earl of 


| Prof. John Stuart Blackie. 


Dr. Chas. Cameron, M.P. 
H. Schutz Wilson. 
George Jacob Holyoake. 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
Capt. E. A. de Cosson, 

F.R.G.S, 
John Douglas. 
Wm. Henry Hurlbert. 
Dr. Bucknill. 
John Westlake, Q.C. 
Frank H. Hill. 

c., &e., &e., 


By Matthew Arnold.—Pro- 


Recent Criticism on Raphael. By Dr. Jean Paul Richter.—The East End as represented by Mr. Besant. By Mrs. 


Stuart-Wortley.—Church-going. 
Positivism in Christianity. 
—A German View of Mr. Gladstone, 


W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 





By the Hon. Mrs. Chapman.—The Capacity of Women. 
By Wilfrid Ward.—The Working of School Banks. 


By Edith Simeox.— 


By the Rev. Henry Whitehead. 
By Theodor von Bunsen.—Electoral Facts of 1887. 


By the Right Hon, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 
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The OCTOBER Number of The English Fllustrated Magazine 

(the first Number of a New Volume) contains the opening chapters 

of a New Historical Novel by PROFESSOR MINTO, entitled “THE 

MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT.” 

Also the first instalment of a new story by the author 
of “MEHALAH,” entitled, “THE STORY OF 
JAEL.” Subsequent Numbers of the Magazine 
will contain, among other works of fiction, “THE 
MAGIC FAN,” by J. 8S. WINTER, “A PLOT 





Wotice FOR A NOVEL,” by B. L. FARJEON, and 
‘ “THAT GIRL IN BLACK,” by MRS. 
MOLESWORTH. 


The Editor has also arranged for a paper on 
— “PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
CHARLES DICKENS,” by J. L. TOOLE, as 
well as for the publication of a series of 
“LETTERS,” by CHARLES DICKENS. 

Now Early Numbers of the Magazine will contain Poems by 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE and 
, GEORGE MEREDITH, and Pictures by SIR 
1$ FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A., 
SIR JOHN MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., JAMES 
SANT, R.A., E. BURNE JONES, A.R.A., 
. Cc. NAPIER HEMY, HAMILTON 
the Time MACALLUM, E. F. BREWTNALL, and others. 
The first of a series of papers on “COACHING DAYS 
AND COACHING WAYS,” by W. OUTRAM 
{0 TRISTRAM, with [Illustrations by HUGH 
THOMSON and HERBERT RAILTON, also 

appears in the October number. 
; In the Literary Department of the Magazine a new 
Subscribe. departure is being made. Beginning with the current 
number, Mr. H. D. TRAILL will contribute 
month by month a paper of criticism on matters 

literary, social, and artistic. 
*.* Monthly numbers 6d., by post 8d. Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, including double number, 6s. 6d., ar if by post, 8s. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW. 


Price 6d., per post 7d.; or 6s. 6d. for one year, payable in advance. 


1.—This Journal is the only English Paper which deals with Education as a whole. Whilst appealing mainly 
to teachers of Secondary Schools, both men and women, it discusses all the wider issues of Primary Education, 
and has its regular correspondents at the Principal Public Schools and the Universities. 

2.—On its staff will be found nearly every Educational writer of mark in England, the Heads of Colleges, 
the Head Masters of our great Public Schools, and Head Mistresses of Girls’ High Schools. 

3.—Prizes of Two Guineas and upwards are given monthly for translations from French, German, or Latin. 
These have attracted a large field of competitors (over 5,000 during 1886), and, as for a small fee the Editor under- 
takes to return corrected versions, a valuable exercise in the Art of Translation has thereby been provided. 








“*The Journal of Education’ is always welcome, so intelligently conducted is it, and so sound are its 
judgments on educational matters. The short notes with which its first pages are occupied are always an 
admirable résumé of the educational subjects of the month.”’"—The Spectator. 


OFFICES: 86 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistie Murray, Author of 


_“*desepht s Coat,” &c. With Three Illustrations by A. McCormick Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Cc LARK RUSSE LL’. ‘NEW NOVEL. 
THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Serial Novel by W. CLARK 
RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘The Wreck of the cet began in ‘“‘BELGRAVIA” for JULY, and will be 
continued till JANUARY next. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated. 





SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. < ; 
DISAPPEARED : a Novel. By Saran Tytier, Author of “Saint 


Mun go's City,” With Six Mlustrations by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 





~ HALL C ALNE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE DEEMSTER: a Romance. By HAtt Carne, Author of “The 


_ Shadow of aCrime.”” 3 vols. Crown 8vo, at all Libraries. (Shortly. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH,’ 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of ‘ John Herring,” &c. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, at all IL ibraries. 








NEW RU SSIAN “REVOLUTIONARY N NOVEL. _ 


RADNA; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess OLGA, 


_Crown § 8vo, cloth extra, 6. 





BY JUSTIN McCARTHY AND MRS. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 
“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE:” a Romance of “te and 
Polities. By JUSTIN McCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK BY THE AU THOR OF “ HELEN’S BABIES. e 


COUNTRY LUCK: a Novel. By Joun Happerton. Post 8vo, 


illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d (Preparing. ‘ 





“WORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 


Nature near London. | The Life of the Fields. The Open Air, 
Also a cheap edition of Nature Near London, post §vo, cloth limp. 28, 6d. 


Library Edition of the Novels of Walter Besant and James Rice. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS are now issuing a Liprary Epition of the Novets of Besantand Rice. The 
Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type on a large crown 8vo page, and handsomely 
bound in cloth, will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings eac h. The first volume is 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With a Portrait of James Rice, etched by Dante A. Wenrscnmipt, and a New Preface by WALTER BESANT, 
telling the story of his literary partnership with James Rice. 





2. My Little Girl. (Ready. 5. The Golden Butterfly. [Nov. 
3. With Harp and Crown. (Ready. 


4 This Son of Vulcan. [Oct With a Portrait of WALTER Besant. 








THE COMPLETE WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. { 
Edited by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 
In the Press. 5 vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 
Vor. I. Shelley’s Early Poems, Margaret Nicholson, Queen Mab, &c. 
Vout. II. Shelley’s Later Poems, Laon and Cythna, The Cenci, Hellas, &. 
Vow. Ill. Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, The Masque of Anarchy, The Wandering Jew, Translations, &c, 


Vo.. IV. Shelley’s Prose Works, including A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, The Dublin 
and Marlow Pamphlets, Miscellaneous Letters, The Shelley Papers, &e. 


Vow. V. Shelley’s Essays and Letters from Abroad. 


*,* A Large-Paper Edition is also in preparation, to be had in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. 
(Only 100 printed.) 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Continued. 








MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA. 
LOCRINE: a Tragedy. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
__ 8v0, cloth extra, 6s. [Preparing. ; 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE, SELECTIONS FROM. Feap. 8vo, clothextra, 6s. ¥ | 
NEW VOLUME OF POE Ms BY THE AUTHOR OF * “NEW. ARABIAN ‘NIGHTS.’ 


UNDERWOODS. by Ropert Louis STEVENSON. food Edition, 


Post 8vo, , cloth es extra, 6s 








MR. STEVENSON’ 3. NEW COLLECTION OF ‘ESSAYS. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. By Rozerr Louis STEVENSON. 








__ Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 85 _[Preparing. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By | Rosert Louis 
STEVENSON, A New Edition, re vised, Feap. 8vo, Cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 





MR. FOX BOURNE’S NEW BOOK. é 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Contributions to the History of 


Journalism. By H. R. FOX BOURNE, Author of “ English Merchants,’ &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 25s. (Preparing. _ 


GROSVENOR NOTES, Vol. IJ. (1883—87). Edited by Henry 
BLACKBURN. With about 300 Illustrations in facsimile of the original sketches by the Artists. Demy 
__ 8vo, eloth limp, 6s. i a 3) Rien (Preparing. _ 
‘CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W.C ARK RusseELL, Author of 


**The Wreck of the Grosvenor,”’ ‘‘ Round the Galley Fire, ” «4 Voyage to the Cape,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. 











COUNT PAUL VASILI’S NEW BOOK. 


SOCIETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count PauL 


VASILI, Translated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. [Preparing. _ 
A NEW TRAVEL-BOOK. 


ZEPHYRUS: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By E. R. 
PEARCE EDGCUMBE. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 5s. (Preparing. 
PERCY FITZGERALD'S NEW BOOK. 
A DAY’S TOUR: a Journey through France and Belgium, by Calais, 
Tournay, Orchies, Douai, Arras, Bethune, Lille, Comines, Ypres, Hazebrouck, Bergues, and St. Omer. 


With Sketches in facsimile of the Original Drawings. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 4to, Picture 
___ Cover, 1s. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Epwin Lester ARNOLD, Author 


of “On the Indian Hills,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 




















HYDROPHOBIA: an Account of M. Pasreur’s System, containing a 
Translation of all his Communications on the Subject, the Technique of his Method, and the latest Statistical 
results. By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B., C.M. Edin. and M.D. Paris, Commissioned by the Government of 
_ ae oo of Mauritius to study M. Pasteur’s new Tre atment in Paris. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


STARTING | IN LIFE : ‘Hints fc for Parents ¢ on m the Choice of. a - Pro- 


fession or Trade for their Sons. By FRANCIS DAVENANT, M.A. Post Svo, 1s,; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 











BELGRAVIA ANNUAL FOR 1887: a Collection of powerful short 


___ Stories, each complete in itself. With Illustrations. Demy &vo, 1s. (Nov. 10, 





THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL FOR 1887. ~ Consisting of one 


entire Novel, entitled 
e Golden Hoop: an After-Marriage Interlude. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.”” Demy 8vo, picture cover, 1s. [Nov. 10. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


BY 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, to which places they will be FORWARDED CARRIAGE FREE. 














THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Published Offered 
at at 
8. d. s. d. 
Abbott’s Ardenmohr Among the Hills: a Record of Scenery and Sport in the Highlands of 

Scotland. Illustrated - 12 6 6 
An Unsentimental Journey Through ¢ ‘ornwall, by ‘the Author of “John Hal ifax, ‘Gentle -man.”? 

With Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy - 2 6 6 6 
Bock, Carl, Temples and Elephants : The Narrative of a Journey of Exploration ‘through 

Upper Siam and Lao. Illustrated... ove «- 21 0 7 6 
—_—— The Head Hunters of Borneo. 39 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. Super 

Royal 8vo ... ove ove ove o- 38 0 17 6 
Caravan Route, The, Be tw een Egypt ‘and Syri a. 23 Iu istrations 7 6 8 6 
Coote, W., Wanderings South and t. Maps and Illustrations ose ese _— a mes 4 6 
Dresser, Christopher, Ph.D., F.L.S., &c., Japan : its Architecture, Art, and Art Manufactures. 

Profusely [lustrated ° ove oe ove ose ose om 82 6 18 6 
Drew, Frederick, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., The Jt mmoo and Kashmir Te rritories : a Geographical 

Account. With Map and Illustrations eee ose ose os see a ene we 42 0 12 6 
———— The Northern Barrier of India : a Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir 

Territories Map and Illustrations ... oe ce -_ ove one ese as o 38 0 3 0 
Dyer, T. H., Ancient Athens ; its History, Topography, and Remains. Plans and Illustrations 25 0 8 6 
Fitzgibbon, “Mary, Trip to Manitoba ... ave ove ove ove ove ove oes vee -- 10 6 2 0 
From Paris to Pekin, Over Siberian Snows. A Narrative of a Journey by Sledge over the 

Snows of European Russia, by Caravan through Mongolia, and by Palanquin through 

China to Pekin, by Victor Meignan. Edited from the French by William Conn. Map 

and Llustrations ... a 6 ¢ 6 6 
Grove, F.C., The Frosty Caucasus : an Account of a Walk through Part of the Range, and of 

‘an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. Illustrated - . ow B ®O 8 0 
Hehn, V., The Wanderings of Plants and Animals from their First Home . aus ws 16 0 4 0 
Havard, ii., The Heart of Holland, translated by Mrs, Cashel Hoey. Illustre ated wes oe 15 0 8 6 
Hooker, J D., and J. Bill, A Journal of a Tour in Morocco and the Great Atlas. Illustrated 21 0 4 6 
Hughes, A. W., The Country of Balochistan. Map and Photographic Illustrations o 12 0 4 6 
Keane, J. F., My Journey to Medinah : Performed by the Author, Disguised as a Mohammedan 10 6 2 0 

= Blue Water: Some Narrative of Sport and Adventure in the Modern Merchant 

Servi ove eve ovo oe ons ove ese eve eee eee ee oo 10 6 2 
Rhasioge, c B., “M.D. Upper Egypt: its People and its Products, &c. With a Prefatory 

Notice by Dr. G. Schweinfurth Illustrated exe ee 14 0 3 6 
Lord, J.K., At Home in the Wilderness. A Handbook ‘for Traveller: rs and Emig ‘rants ove oe 6 0 2 0 
Markham, Capt. A. H., A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the ‘‘Ishjirn”’ to 

Novaya Zemyla in 1879. WwW ith . ps and Illustrations ... oe 16 0 4 6 
McMahon, Lieut.-Col., F.R.G.S., The Karens of the Golden ¢ thersonese. Coloured Illustrations 

and Map. §8vo. .. : 16 0 4 0 
Peel, E. Lennox, A Hig chland Gathering. With 31 "lustrations ens graved. "on Wood by 

E. Whymper, from Original Drawings by C. Whymper .. ove ove ° -- 10 6 2 6 
Rimmer, A., Ancient Stone Crosses of England. With 72 Illustrations 9 0 5 0 
Senior, W., Travel and Trout in the Antipodes: an Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New 

Zealand ove see 6 0 20 
Switzerland and the Bavarian Highlands. With 100 full- P age Plates, and nearly 400 Mustrations 

in the Text. Royal 4to... ooo 84 0 25 0 
Whiter, Walter, ‘Holiday in Tyrol, Kufste in, “Klobe nstei n, ’ and "Paneveggio. Ma ap .- 14 0 20 
Whitehurst, F. F., On the engee Hills—Grouse nara Deer Stalking, Salmon Fishing, 

&e, ove evo eve 7 6 40 
Wood, C FA Yachting C ruise in the South Seas ove ove ove ove w 8 6 1 6 
Zine ke, The Rev, F. Barham, A Month in Switzerland au 5 © 20 
——— Swiss Allmends, and a Walk to see Them; being a "Sec ond Month in Switzerland 7 6 2 6 

——A Walk in the Grisons : being a Third Month in Switzerland . . . 6 0 20 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.'s 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, 


Archbishop of Canterbury. By THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WINDSOR and Rev. W. BENHAM, 
B.D. 2 vols. S8vo, 


ANCIENT FACTS AND FICTIONS AS TO 
CHURCHES AND TITHES. By ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE, Author of “A Defence of 
the Church of England against Disestablishment,”’ &e. Crown 8vo. 


THE PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES OF SIR 


W. FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart, sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 


THE LIFE OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By 


J. L. CABOT, his Literary Executor. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE. By Mrs. OvrpHant, 


Author of ‘The Makers of Florence,"’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Medium §vo 


A HISTORY OF MINIATURE ART. By J. 


LUMSDEN PROPERT. With Illustrations. Super Royal 4to. 


THE LIFE OF PETER DE WINT. By WaAtLrER 


ARMSTRONG, Illustrated with Twenty Photogravures from the Artist’s Pictures. Super Royal 4to, 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 


By W. HOLMAN HUNT. Illustrated by Reproductions from some of Mr. Houtman Hunt's drawings and 
paintings. Crown 5vo. 


ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO 


ROMAN ART. By Rev. ROBERT BURN, Author of ‘*‘ Rome and the Campagna,”’ &c. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 


GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE 


AGE OF ALEXANDER TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Dublin; Author of “Social Life in Greece,’’ ‘“‘Rambles and 
Studies in Greece,” &c. Crown dvo. 


. ~! ¥ ‘ ba ‘ . r ‘ 
ULYSSES; or, Scenes and Studies in many Lands. 
By JWILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, H.M. Minister in Uruguay; Author of ‘‘A Narrative of a 
Year’s Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, 1862—1863,” ‘Essays on Eastern Questions,” 
** Dutch Guiana,”’c&e. 8vo. 


UNIONIST DELUSIONS. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., 


of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Vinerian Professor of English Law, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 
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Messrs, MACMILLAN @& Co's ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LIFE IN COREA. - By W. R. Caries. With 


numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 


MONTELIUSS CIVILISATION IN SWEDEN 


IN HEATHEN TIMES. Translated from the German Edition. By the Rev. F. H. WOODS. With 
lllustrations. 8vo. 


1 NED VE T 2, Pp y th 
GREENLAND. By Baron A. E. von NorDENSKIOLD, 
Author of ‘‘The Voyage of the Vega,” &c. Translated into English. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BARNES, Poet and 


Philologist. By hissDaughter, ‘‘ Leader Scott,’ Hon. Member of the Academy of Fine Arts, Florence. 
Author of ‘* A Nook in the;Apennines,” “‘ The Renaissance in Italy,” &e. Crown 8vo. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. — Second 


Series. 1526—1835, Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. Two Vols., Crown 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH GILBERT: and 


Her Work for the Blind. By FRANCES MARTIN, Author of “Angelique Arnauld.” With Portrait. 


Crown Svo, 


CHARLES LAMB'S LETTERS. Edited bythe Rev. 
ALFRED AINGER, M.A., Canon of Bristol, Editor of the ‘‘ Essays of Elia,’ &c. Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 

ESSAYS ON RECENT ENGLISH GUIDES IN 
MATTERS OF FAITH. By R. H. HUTTON, M.A. Globe 8vo. 


SPENSER, WORDSWORTH, AND OTHER 


STUDIES. A Volume of Collected Essays. By AUBREY DE VERE. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. By J. P. 


MAHAFFY, D.D., Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin; Author of “Social Life in 
Greece,”’ ‘“* Rambles and Studies in Greece,”’ &c. Crown 8vo. 


THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 
COLLECTED EDITION OF DEAN CHURCH'S 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. Uniform with the Collected Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, &c, 
In Five Volumes. Globe 8vo. To be published in Monthly Volumes. 





Vol. I. MisceLtangous Essays. 
Vol. IT. Dante, 

Vol. IIL. St. ANSELM. 

Vol. IV. SpENsSER. 

Vol. V. Bacon. 


BURKE. By Jonn Mortey. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


(Uniform with the Collected Edition of Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S Works.) 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., 


of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Vinerian Professor of English Law ; Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford ; Hon, LL.D. Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 


PRINCE LUCIFER: A Poem. By ALFRED 


AUSTIN, Author of “Savonarola: a Tragedy,”’ “ Soliloquies in Song,’ ‘‘ At the Gate of the Convent, and 
other Poems,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


POEMS BY THE LATE PROFESSOR J. C. 


SHAIRP, Principal of St. Andrew’s. 


A VOLUME OF POEMS by the Rev. Sroprorp 


A. BROOKE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & Go.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 


(Ready. 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN. Bythe Author of “ Flitters, 


Tatters, and the Counsellor,” “‘ Hogan, M.P.’’ “ The Hon. Miss Ferrard. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. (Ready. 


HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Aveusta Nogt, 


Author of ‘*‘ Wandering Willie,” ‘“‘ From Generation to Generation.”’3 vols. Crown 8vo. [Ready, Oct. 7th. 


HARMONIA., By the Author of “ Estelle Russell.” 


3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marton Crawrorp, 


Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,’’ ‘* Doctor Claudius,” “‘ Zoroaster,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 


THE SECOND SON. By Mrs. OurpHant, Author 


of ** The Curate in Charge,” ‘‘A Country Gentleman,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 


FOR GOD AND GOLD. By JuLtan Corsert, 


Author of ‘‘The Fall of Asgard : a Tale of St. Olaf’s Day.”” Crown 8vo. 


PEGGY. By Mrs. Mo.tesworra, Author of “Carrots,” 


“The Cuckoo Clock,” “‘ Two Little Waifs,” &c. With Illustrations by Water Crane. Crown 8vo. 


CHEAP EDITION OF LEWIS CARROLL'S BOOKS. 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With all the original Illustrations by TennreL. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS, AND 


WHAT ALICE FOUND THBRE. By LEWIS CARROLL. With all the original Illustrations by 
TENNIEL. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





THE BROOK. By ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON, 


P.L., D.C.L. With 20 Illustrations in Colour. By A. WOODRUFF. 382mo, 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S 6/- POPULAR NOVELS. NEW VOLUMES. 
SABINA ZEMBRA. By Wriu1aAmM — BLAcK. 


Crown 8vo. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. OxreHant. 


Crown 8vo, [ Ready. 


A MODERN TELEMACHUS. By Cuartorre M. 
CHANTRY HOUSE. By Cuantorre M. Yonex. 
THE COERULEANS: a Vacation Idyll. By H. 
THE WOODLANDERS. By Tuomas Hanoy. 
N BARA : A Tale of Ancient Rome. By Joun W. 


MACMILLAN’S 2/- NOVELS. NEW VOLUME. 
RAMONA: A _ Story. By HeEten Jackson. 


Globe 8vo. 


B 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & (Co.'s ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1887. By 


the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, Bishop of Ripon. 8vo, 


GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other 


SERMONS. By the Rev. GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Chancellor of the Order of St. Patri ick. Crown 8vo. 


NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other 


SERMONS. By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 


SERMONS. By the Right Rev. JAmzs Frasrr, D.D., 


Second Bishop of Manchester. In Two Volumes. I. University and other Sermons. II. Parochial and 
other Sermons. Edited by Rev. JOHN W. DIGGLE. Crown svo. 


SERMONS. By the late Rev. W. Maruriny, D.D., 


of Dublin. Edited by the Rev. Canon SMITH, of St. Bartholomew's, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 


A VOLUME OF SERMONS. By the Rev. J. E. 


C. WELLDON, M.A., Head Master of Harrow. Crown 8vo. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERMONS. By the 


Rev. E. C. WICKHAM, M.A., Master, late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


FROM WITHIN. By George HArwoop, Author 


of “ Disestablishment,’’ ‘‘ The Coming Democracy,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


FAITH AND CONDUCT. Crown 8vo. 
ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 


Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of Queen Victoria. By JOSEPH IRVING. 8vo. 
A NEW SUPPLEMENT, BRINGING THE WORK DOWN TO THE JUBILEE-DAY OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA’S REIGN. 


+ Ta hl 7 . N AY ‘ 

INDUSTRIAL PEACE: ITS ADVANTAGES, 
—-> AND DIFFICULTIES. A Report of an Inquiry made for the Toynbee Trustees, By 
L. L. F. R. PRICE, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With a Preface by ALFRED 
MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. With Portrait of Arnold 
Toynbee. Medium 8vo. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGY. 


By D. J. HAMILTON, Professor of Pathological Anatomy (Sir Erasmus Wilson Chair), University of 
Aberdeen, 8vo. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND THE MIND. 


By CHARLES MERCIER, §&vo. 


7 1 T : y ‘DTT 
THE GROWTH OF THE RECRUIT AND 
YOUNG SOLDIER. With a view to a judicious selection of “ growing lads’ for the Army, and a 
regulated system of training for Recruits, By Sir WILLIAM AITKEN, M_D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Pathology inthe Army Medical School ; Corresponding Member of the Royal Im) erial Society of Physicians 
of Vienna; of the Society of Medicine and Natural History of Dresden; and of the Imperial Society of 
Medicine of Constantinople. Crown 8vo 


A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. 


ROSCOE, F.R.S., and C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S., Professors of Chemistry in the Owens College, 
Victoria University, Manchester. With Illustrations. Volume ILI. Part IV. Demy 8vo. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. A Popular 


Treatise. By AM EDEE GUILLEMIN, Author of “‘ Forces of Nature,’’ ‘‘ The Applications of Physical 
Forces,”’ &c. Translated and Edited, with Additions and Notes, by Professor Sitvanus P. THOMPSON, 
Author of “ Elementary Lessons in Electricity,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Super Royal svo. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & GCo.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, (Nuture Series.) 


RADIANT LIGHT AND HEAT. By Batrour 


STEWART, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. (Nature Series.) 


ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELEC- 


TRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By ANDREW GRAY, M.A., F.R.S.E.. Professor of Physics in the 
University College of North Wales. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 


A COURSE OF QUANTITATIVE MINERAL 


ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS. By W. NOEL HARTLEY, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Science and 
Art Department, Royal College of Science, Dublin ; Examiner in Chemistry to the Institute of Chemistry 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; Examiner to the College of Preceptors. Globe 8vo. 


THE MOVEMENTS OF THE EARTH. By J. 


NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., Correspondant of the Institute of France, Foreign Member of the 
Academy of the Lyncei of Rome, &c., &c.; Professor of Astronomical Physics in the Normal School of 
Science, and Examiner in Physiography for the Science and Art Department. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


SCHOOL COURSE OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


By Professor BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S., and W. W. HALDANE GEE, B.Se. Part I. Electricity 
and Magnetism. Crown 8vo. 


EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By D. E. Jongs, B.Sc., 


Lecturer in Physics in University College, Aberystwith. Feap. 8vo. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. A Text-book 


for Beginners. By IRA REMSEN, Professor of Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins University. Feap. 8vo. 


KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Elementary 


Treatise. By J.G. MACGREGOR, M.A., Professor of Physics in Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. [Ready. 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS. An Elementary Treatise. 


Drawn up in accordance with the Syllabus issued by the Society for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching. By A. COCKSHOTT, M.A., formerly Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at Eton; and Rev. F. B. WALTERS, M.A., Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
and Principal of King William’s College, Isle of Man. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 


A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. 


By I. TODHUNTER, M.A.,, F.R.9., D.Se., &c. A New Edition, revised by Prof. J. D. EVERETT, F.R.S. 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


By CHARLES SMITH, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, Author of 
“Elementary Algebra,”’ “ Conic Sections,” “‘ An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry,”” &c. Cr. Svo. 


A COMPANION TO “WEEKLY PROBLEM 


PAPERS.” By the Rev. JOHN J. MILNE, M.A., formerly Second Master of Heversham Grammar School ; 
Member of the London Mathematical Society; Member of the Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching ; Author of ‘‘ Weekly Problem Papers,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


A KEY TO DR. TODHUNTERS CONIC 


SECTIONS. By C. W. BOURNE, M.A., Head Master of the College, Inverness. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(Ready. 


KEY TO DR. TODHUNTERS TREATISE ON 


THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By H. ST. J. HUNTER, M.A. Crown 8vo 


KEY TO SOME EXAMPLES IN MESSRS. 


JONES AND CHEYNE’S ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. By Rev. W. FAILES,M.A. Crown 8vo. 


KEY TO MR. LOCK’S “ ARITHMETIC FOR 


SCHOOLS.” By the Rev. R. G. WATSON, M.A., formerly Head Master of the Dorset County School, 


KEY TO “FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK- 


KEEPING.” By J. THORNTON, Demy (to. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co.'s ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


CLASSICS. 
PLATO.—TIMAUS. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by R. D. ARCHER-HIND, M.A., Fellowof Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. (Classical Library.) 


THE FRAGMENTS OF CTESIAS. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by J. E. GILMORE, M.A. 8vo, (Classical Library.) 


THE WORKS OF XENOPHON. Translated into 


English, with Introduction and Notes, by H. G. DAKYNS, M.A. Four vols., crown 8vo. 


CICERO.—LIFE AND SELECT LETTERS. 


After the Edition of A. WATSON, M.A. Translated by G. E. JEANS, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford, and Assistant Master at Haileybury. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 


SHORT PREFACES TO SCHOOL CLASSICS. By 


JAMES GOW, M.A., Litt.D., Head Master of Nottingham High School, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 


PLATO.—THE REPUBLIC, L—V. Edited by T. H. 


WARREN, M.A., President of Magdalen College, Oxford. Feap, 8vo. (Classical Series.) 


POLYBIUS —THE ACHAEAN LEAGUE. Parts 


of Books II. and IV. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. W. W. CAPES, M.A., Fellow 
of Hertford College, Oxford, and late University Reader in Ancient History. Feap. Svo. (Classical Series.) 


ARRIAN.—The EXPEDITION of ALEXANDER. 


Selected and arranged for the use of beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises, by Rev. JOHN 
BOND, M.A., and A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 18mo, (Elementary Classics.) 


CAESAR.—THE HELVETIAN WAR. Selected 


from Book I. of ‘“‘The Gallic War,” and arranged for the use of beginners, with Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Exercises, by W. WELCH, M.A.,and C.G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 18mo. (Elementary Classics.) 


A FIRST GREEK READER. Stories and 


Legends from Greek Writers. Selected and Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises, by F. H. 
COLSON, M.A., Assistant Master in the Grammar School, Bradford. Globe 8vo. 


A COLLEGE HISTORY OF INDIA. By J. 


TALBOYS WHEELER. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
A New History of English Literature in Four Volumes. 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By GerorcGE 


SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo. 


GOLDSMITH.—THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


AND TRAVELLER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ARTHUR BARRETT, B.A., Professor of 
English Literature in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. Globe 8vo. 


SCOTT—MARMION. = Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by M. MACMILL AN, B.A. Oxon., Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, a 
College. Be ymbay. Globe Svo. 3s. 6d. (Ready. 
The Notes are intended for the use of junior students both in English and Colonial schools. 


CALDERON.—FOUR PLAYS OF CALDERON. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by NORMAN MacCOLL, M.A., Fellow of Downing College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 


PRIMARY SERIES OF poigenng AND GERMAN READING BOOKS. 











Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. New Volume. 


FLORIAN.—SE LECT FABLES. Edited, with 


Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises, by CHARLES YELD, M.A., Head Master of University School, 
Nottingham. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co’s 
NEW BOOKS. 











THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sm Joun 


LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. Third Edition. Feap.8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Y ry x a . 
ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY: 
THEIR DEVELOPMENT, CAUSAL RELATION, HISTORIC AND NATIONAL PECULIARITIES. 
By HENRY T. FINCK. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 
The Morning Post says :—‘‘The author's book is a complete treatise on love, courtship, beauty, and other 
matters relating to romantic love and personal beauty. It is on the whole marked by strong sense, and deserves 
.o be widely read,” 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND Viewed in 


connection with its Physical Geology. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of 
the Geolovical Survey of the United Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
London, formerly Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

The Times says :—‘‘ The book ought to be studied by every intelligent visitor to Scotland who is desirous of 
increasing tenfold the pleasure with which he beholds the manifold forms into which Nature has cast the fair 
face of that romantic land. The book, moreover, might form an admirable introduction to both geology and 
geography. It is sure to stimulate an interest in the former, and its great object is to show how the natural 
topography of Scotland is as it is. His book might well be entitled ‘The Science of Scenery with special 
reference to Scotland.’ . . . Mr. Geikie has done good service in adding to this edition an itinerary or list of 
tours, which may be taken by any one desirous of studying the scenery in something like scientific order. But 
the fact is any one might adopt these sketch tours, and if he uses the reference numbers which are given, and 
studies the corresponcing pages he will add greatly to the pleasure as well as the instructiveness of his tour.” 


SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


HOM ER—The Odyssey of Homer done into English 


Prose. By 8S. H. BUTCHER, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, Oxford, and A, LANG, M.A., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES. By Tuomas Cartyte. Edited 


by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


PSYCHOLOGY. By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D., 


Litt.D., President of Princeton College, &c. Crown 8vo. 
I. THE COGNITIVE POWERS, 6s. 6d. 11. THE MOTIVE POWERS, 6s. 6d. 


THE HERB OF THE FIELD: Reprinted from 


** Chapters on Flowers” in The Magazine for the Young. By CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, Author of ‘*The 
Heir of Redclyffe,”” &c. A New Edition Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CONSUMPTION, THE CLIMATIC TREAT- 


MENT OF: including a Description of the chief Home, Foreign, and Colonial Sanatoria. By JAMES 
ALEX. LINDSAY, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


*“Eminently readable and suggestive, evidently the outcome of an extended personal experience ; the infor- 
mation given isof the highest value. Dr. Lindsay discusses his subject without prejudice and in a scientific 
spirit, and we have little doubt that his work will be widely read and appreciated.”"—Lancet. 


“* Pleasantly written; the work of an accomplished man.”—British Medical Journal. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘ Fair, impartially written, most readable and graphic. The descriptions are full 
of local colouring, the views expressed are sound and rational.” 


Nature says :—‘‘ An important contribution to the study of a most difficult subject ; a book which ought to be 
of much service both to physicians and to sufferers.” 


The Academy says :—‘‘ This excellent work.” 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Victoria Shehomees 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


The text of the Globe Edition, with a new Glossary by Mr. Atpis Wricut. In 3 vols., Crown 8vo, 68. each. 
VOL. I. COMEDIES. VOL. Il. HISTORIES. VOL. III. TRAGEDIES, 


The St. James's Gazette says:—‘‘The ‘ Victoria Edition’ of Shakespeare has the text of 
the Cambridge editors ; but it is in three handy octavo volumes, and the type is sufficiently 
large and clear to be read with pleasure. The price, too, is low. Altogether this is a good 
‘Shakespeare’ to have on the shelves of one’s library, and it steers a happy mean between the 
rival inconveniences of a dozen volumes and a type of painful minuteness.” 

The Athenwum says :—‘‘ Messrs. Macmillan have published a convenient edition of the works 
of William Shakespeare, the text of the ‘Globe Shakespeare’ printed in an exceedingly clear 
type in double columns, and resembling their excellent one-volume ‘Tennyson.’ A feature of 
this edition is a good glossary by that distinguished scholar, Mr, Aldis Wright.” 

The Scottish Leader says :—*‘ It is printed in sufficiently large type, and with beautiful clear- 
ness. A welcome feature is an entirely new glossary, which, containing explanations of some 
6,000 words, has almost the dimensions of a dictionary. A more handy or serviceable Shake- 
speare no one need desire to possess,” 


ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. The 


Annual Address to the Students of the London Society for the extension of University Teaching. Delivered 
at the Mansion House, February 26, 1887. By JOHN MORLEY. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. By Watrer Pater, 


M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; Author of ‘‘Marius the Epicurean,” ‘‘ The Renaissance: 
Studies in Art and Poetry.” Extra crown 5vo, 6s, 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. An ern to 
Treat some Religious Questions in a Scientific Spirit. By the Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., - Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and Head Master of Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 48. 6 


English Hen of Letters, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. New Volume. 


KEATS. By Stpney Cotvin, M.A., Fellow of 


Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

The Times says :—‘ Mr. Colvin has turned his new facts and other sources of information to good account, itis 
almost unnecessary to add in the case of so careful and painstaking a scholar. . . . The little book is an admirable 
specimen of that refined, searching, and at the same time sympathetic literary ani ilysis of which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is the consummate master.’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. By the Author of 
** John Halifax, Gentleman.”” With Illustrations by F, Nort Paton. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Globe says:—“ At the pre sent juncture, this plain unvarnished account of what the author of ‘ John 


Halifax’ saw in Ireland during her visit to it should have special interest, and may have the effect of instruct- 
ing the many to whom this distressful country is unknown.” 


The Cambridge Review says :—‘* This is the journal of an expedition made, presumably in the autumn of last 
year, into the northern districts of Ireland. It is : 1 fitting companion to Thackeray’s ‘ Irish Sketch Book,’ and 
indeed in some respects it may compare with it with the ‘balance in its favour. . . As for the illustrs ations, in 


themselves they would make the book worth studying 
POPULAR EDITION. "ONE SHILLING EACH. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by Jonn Mor.ey. 


Now publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to X. Ready. Paper covers, 1s. each; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 


JOHNSON, By LestirSterney. | SHELLEY, By J. A. Symonps. | THACKERAY. By ANTHONY 

SCOTT. By R. H. Huttoy. DEFOE, By W. Miyvo. )LLOPE. 

GIBBON. ByJ.Corter Mortsoxs. | BURNS. By Principal Suarrp. BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 

HUME. By T. H. Hvuxiey, | SPENSER. By the Very Rev. [Norember. 
P.R.S Rk. W. Cuurcu, Dean of St.| MILTON. By Mark Pattison. 

GOLDSMITH. By W». Brack. Paul's. [December 
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CMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. ; 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF 
THE DIOCESE OF DURHAM, Nov. 25, 1886. By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of 
wamentectine BY THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 

REVERENCE: The Secret of Greatness. A Sermon 


preached beture Ue Houourable House of Commons, on Sunday, May 22nd, 1887, in commemoration of the 
Fiftieth Year of ts iscign of H.M. the Queen, By the Right Rev. WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, Bishop 


— BY THE DEAN OF ST. ASAPH. : 
SCHOOL IDEALS: Sermons Preached in the 


Chapel of Kossail School. Ly HERBERT A, JAMES, B.D., late Head Master, Dean of St. Asaph. 
Crown d5vo, 6s. 
‘ A NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTCOTT. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
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BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
. Y x la P 
TOLERANCE. ‘Two Lectures addressed to the 
Students of several of the Divinity Schools of the Protestant Episcopal Church. By the Rev. PHILLIPS 


BROOKS, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, U.S.A., Author of **The Candle of the Lord, and other 
Sermons,” ‘* Sermons preached in English Churches,” “ Twenty Sermons,.”” Feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUS- 


NESS. being a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, by JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN, 
D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. By the Rev. T. R. BIRKS, M.A., late Knightbridge 
Protessor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. H. A. BIRKS. With a Preface by the Right 
Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER, Crown 8vo. 68. 


ST. PAUL'S TWO EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS, A COMMENTARY ON. By the Jate Rev. W. KAY, D.D., Rector of Great Leghs, Essex, and 


Hon, Canon of St. Albans; formerly Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta; and Fellow and Tutor of 
Lincoln College. Demy svo. 9s, 








MACMILLAN’S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS. NEW VOLUME. 
x rYAInaaa YA Q / 1Cy 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By Henry 
JAMES, Author of “‘ The American,” &c. Crown Svo. 68. 

Blackwood’s Magazine says :—‘‘ In the present work Mr. James forsakes entirely his usual levels. . . . He has 
stepped aside into a very different field. London, but not the London he has hitherto known... . is the 
strange and nov:] scene, which he has undertaken to unfold before us ; London of the outlying wastes, far from 
fame, purlieus of Islington and Paddington and Camberwell—widely spread in point of distance, but equally 
mean and grimy and poverty stricken. . . . This book is Mr. James’s first illustration of purely English life. It 


is remarkable both in its perceptions and its mistakes—a most careful, elaborate panorama, full of the finest 
observation.” 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. A Handbook 


for Students and Amateurs. By TRISTRAM J. ELLIS. -With a Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations by 
H. Stacy Marks, R.A., and 30Sketches by the Author. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


The St. James's Gazette says:—-‘‘ Probably no subject is more tempting than this, and probably no subject 
has been worse treated. Mr. Ellis, however, has produced a pleasant and suggestive little book, whtich, without 
being an ideal treatise, is likely to be stimulative to beginners. His practical hints are for the most part as 
useful as they are ingenious, and his discursion on the important matter of pigments and their permanence, 
seems to embody the best and latest knowledge. The illustrations, too, should prove a little world of teaching 
in themselves to all intelligent beginners. . . . It contains some sound advice, displays affectionate observation 
of nature, and is suggestive and—a good thing for amateurs—thought-compelling.”’ 


THE NATURE OF FEVER; Being the Gulstonian 


Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Physicians of London in March, 1887. By DONALD 
MACALISTER, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., Fellow of St. John’s College, University Lecturer in Medicine, 
and Physician to Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. 

“This may be taken as the last, but by no means the final, word of physiological science upon the question ; 
and we venture to think that it will give considerable impetus to a further study of a subject which, always full 
of interest, has such important clinical bearings.’’—Lancet, April 2, 1887. 

**Scholarly and ingenious.’’—New York Medical Record, April 23, 1887. 

“Dr. MacAlister has propounded a comprehensive and coherent theory, which not only links together many 
well-known facts, but also harmonises with the theories applied to analogous phenomena in the body. . . . The 
only thing to be regretted about these philosophical lectures, is that there are but three of them.”’—British 
Medical Journal, April 2, 1887. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’ NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. 


By ARABELLA B. bUCKLEY, Author of ‘A Short History of Natural Science.” With Maps. Globe 
8vo. 3s. 


The Westminster Review says :—‘‘It is a difficult thing to write a satisfactory ‘History of England for 
Beginners,’ for beginners ; that is, children require a good deal of the biographical and anecdotic element in 
order to coustruct a mental picture of the persons of whom they read, without which they scarcely remember 
anything. It is not much good to tell them that a king ‘was handsome, gay, well-educated, and had ability; 
but was cruel, licentious, avaricious, and treacherous,’ as they are very apt to forget to which name, among so 
many, the string of adjectives was appended. It is better to tell them facts from which they can apply their 
own epithets, and this canuot be done in a short space so as to leave much impression. The best feature about 
Mrs. Fisher’s little history is that the descriptions of the state of the nation at different periods, socially and 
politically, are more simple and intelligible to children than those in any other book of the kind which we have 
seen. The style, too, is exceedingly pleasant, and the tables of contents, which form a chronological summary, 


are admirably put together. If properly supplemented and expanded from the teacher’s own reading, it will be 
most useful for school purposes.’’ 


A NEW ALGEBRA. 


HIGHER ALGEBRA. A Sequel to “ Elementary 


Algebra for Schools.”” By H.8. HALL, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Master of the 
Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College; and 8S, R. KNIGHT, B.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, late Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Educational News says :—‘‘This is a work of the very highest merit. It begins where most works in 
algebra end ; and it treats the higher departments of the subject with an exhaustiveness which leaves almost 
all previous works behind, Nothing could be more satisfactory than the clear logical reasoning by which every 


proposition is established ; and the exceptional fulness of its theoretical expositions is the most striking feature 
of the book.” 


DYNAMICS FOR BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. B. 


LOCK, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor and Lecturer in Mathematics at Gonville and Caius College, 
Teacher of Physics in the University of Cambridge, &c. Globe 8vo. 


The Schoolmaster says :—‘‘ Mr. Lock has succeeded in producing a typical elementary text-book on Dynamics 
where the elementary principles are carefully explained in due order, and a large number of well-arranged 


problems are supplied. The terms velo, celo, powndal, and pulse are conveniently introduced to represent 
standards of velocity, acceleration, force, and impulse.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


BORDEAUX. 


Before buying CLARETS and other Wines from the dealers who swarm over from France 
and Germany, if gentlemen would only take the trouble to compare the wines we can offer 
they would find that they can buy either as good wine at less money or better wine at the 


same money, as they require it, without having forced on them larger stocks than they care 
to buy. We supply 








Per Doz. 


EXCELLENT VIN ORDINAIRE . . ... . 48/ 
GOOD DINNER WINES, Old, in Bottle . . . 16/ 
FINER do, do, .  2D/, 26/, 30/ 
SUPERIOR — do. do. . — 86/, 42/, 48/ 


and upwards. 
Classed Growths of Vintages?1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 1877, 1878, 1880 and 1883 Chateaux Margaux, Lafite, 
La Rose, Leoville, &c, Bottles included. 





JAMES SMITH & CO., 


LIVERPOOL: g Lord Street ; MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street ; 
BIRMINGHAM: 83 High Street. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Direetor- 
General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 


Vol. I. THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


A Practical Handbook for the use of Teachers. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street, London ; formerly Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. le 
*,* The aim of this volume is to advocate the claims of geography as an educational discipline of a high order, 
and to show how these claims may be practically recognised by teachers. 
The Times says :—‘‘ The book is written with Mr. Geikie’s well known fluency and eloquence, and will be read 
with profit and pleasure by any one. Nothing, in our estimation, could be more satisfactory, or calculated to 
lead to more profitable results, than the suggestions contained in the introductory chapters for the elementary 








teaching of the subject. . . . Mr. Geikie’s volume, as a whole, lifts geography into a new atmosphere. If his 
suggestions are faithfully followed in all our schools the result could not but be of the highest benefit to 
education all round. . . It ought to be welcomed with open arms by all friends of real education.”’ 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL HISTOLOGY. A 


MANUAL OF, By WILLIAM FEARNLEY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS, 


LESSONS IN. By BALFOUR STEWART, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Victoria 
University, the Owens College, Manchester, and W. Ww. HALDANE GEE, B.Sc. (Lond.), Demonstrator 
and Assistant Lecturer in Physics, the Owens College. With a “Y Crown 8vo. Vol. L— 
General Physical Processes. 6s. Vol. Il.—Electricity and Magnetism, 7s 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN. BOTANY, 


A Course of. By F. O. BOWER, F.L.S., D.Sc., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Goan, 
and SYDNEY H. VINES, D.Sc., F.R S., F.LS., Fellow and Lecturer, Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
Reader in Botany in the University. With a Preface by W. T. THISELTON DYER, M.A., C.M.G., F.R.S. 
F.L.S.. Director of the Royal G: “wr 1 Crown 8vo. Pert I.—Phanerogaine—Pteridophyta. 6s. 
Part II.—Bryophyta—Thallophyta. 4s. 


PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, THE 


OWENS COLLEGE COURSE OF. By JULIUS B. COHEN, Ph.D., F.C.S., Assistant Lecturer on 
Chemistry in the Owens College, Manchester. With a Preface by Sir Henny Roscor, F.R.S., and 
Professor SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by M. MACMILLAN, S A. Oxon., Professor of Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, Elphinstone College, Bombay. Globe 8vo. 2s, 


A SECOND SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. Com- 


piled by M. A. WOODS, Head oe of the Clifton High School for Girls ; Author of “ A First School 
Poetry Book.” Feap. 8vo. 4s, 
MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT, 
Formerly Assistant Master in Westminster School. 18mo, New Volumes. 


SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. Edited, with 


an Historical Introduction and Notes, by G. E. FASNACHT. 2s. 6d. 


SCHILLER.— WALLENSTEIN. Part I. DAS 


LAGER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 2s. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, School Readings in the. 


Being the outline of the life of our Lord, as given by St. Mark, with additions | a the Text of the 
other Evangelists. Arranged and Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by the Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 














ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. New Volumes. 


CAESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. Book VIL. 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. JOHN BOND, M.A., and A.8. WALPOLE, M.A. 18mo, Is. 6d. 
~ ; ° 3 : 
OVID.—Easy Selections from Ovid in Elegiac Verse. 
Arranged and Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises in Latin Verse —— by HERBERT 
WILKINSON, M.A., formerly Postmaster of Merton College, Oxford. 18mo. 1s. 


OVID.—STORIES from the METAMORPHOSES. 


Selected and Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by Rev. JOHN BOND, M.A., and A. & 
WALPOLE, M.A. 18mo. ls. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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The Atheneum says :—‘‘ The new volume of ‘ The English Illustrated 
Magazine’ well maintains the high character of the publication.” 
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17, at / very clever series of sketches of eighteenth-century life and character. 
‘$ELLUSTRATED: from the pencil of that rising artist, Mr. Hugh Thomson.” 

@AM AGAZINE Now Ready, price &s. 

WITH 400 PICTURES. 





3 


1887} 


The English 
Fllustrated Magazine, 1887. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of 832 closely printed pages, and containing nearly 400 
Woodcut I/lustrations of various sizes, bound in Extra Cloth, coloured edges, price 8s. 


LONDON: 
MILLAN & Ci 
‘€or ORD 2, T GARDEN, 


AMONG THE CHIEF CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME ARE THE FOLLOWING 
COMPLETE STORIES AND SERIALS: 


Marzio’s Crucifix. By F. Marion Crawrorp. | A Siege Baby. By J. S. Wivter. 
A Secret Inheritance, By B. L. FaRvron. An Unknown Country. By the Author of 


: “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations 
Jacquetta. By the Author of “ John Herring.” by F. Noe. ieaeen . 


Gerald. By Staniey J. Weymay. Miss Falkland. By Ciementina Brack. 


AND SHORTER PAPERS AND ESSAYS AS FOLLOWS: 


Mother to Babe.—The Young Princess. By Grorcr MEREDITH. 
Days with Sir Roger de Coverley. From the Spectator. With Illustrations by Hucu Taomson. 
Some Less Known Towns of Southern Gaul. By E. A. FREEMAN. 
The Voyage of the Pelican, By Mowsray Morers. 
A Glimpse at Bristoland Clifton. By J. Tayror. 
Spanish Facts and English Fancies. By Stanitey J. WeyMan. 
The Vampyre. By Ws. Beatry-Kryostoy. 
In a Garden.—A Ballad of Bath. By ALcerNnon CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Like Likes Like. By D. Curistie Murray. 
Stray Lines from an Angler's Pocket-Book.—Old Hook and Crook. By Basi Fietp. With 
Illustrations by Hucn Tomson. 
In the Heart of London. By D. Ricr-Jones. With Illustrations by Hucu Tuomson. 
Surrey Mill-Wheels. By Grant ALLEN. 
Nocturne. By Grorce pu Maurier. 
*“ Colonial Papers please Copy.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
The Daughters of George the Third.—Sir Philip Sidmey. By W. Ourram Tristram. 
Robert Burns. By James Sime. 
Our Fishermen. By James Runcrmay. 
The Country of George Sand. By Berrna Tuomas. 
A Journey to Exeter, By Joun Gay. With Illustrations by Hucn Tuomson. 
Sheridan and Miss Linley. By Maritpa Sroxer. 
Picturesque Picardy. By Water Armstrona. 
Walks in the Wheatfields. By R. Jerrenies. 
Cambridge. By Oscar Brownrya. 
A Visit in a Dutch Country House. By May CromMe iy. 
Westminster School, by G. F. Russert Barker. 
PICTURES by L. Atma Tapema, R.A., E. Burne Jones, A.R.A., CLARA Monta.pa, Dewey Bates, 
W. B. Garpner, Geo. pv Maurier, F. Noet Patoy, G. L. Seymour, C. Bromuiey, D. Murray, A.RS.A. 
Hucu Tomson, and others. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. LONDON. 
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NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER, 1887. 
CONTENTS. 








SMALL INTERIOR COURZ, ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS ...... Frontispiece. 

THE PARIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS ......... . . . . Henry O, Avery. 
With illustrations from photographs furnished by the author. 

SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE.—Chapters XXXIL—XXXIL ....... HAROLD FREDERIC. 


A COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 
—VII. (Conclusion.) 
With portraits and a drawing 


THE SACRED FLAME OF TORIN Jl.—(Conclusion.) . .... =... E. H. Howse, 
Illustrated. 
FRENCH TRAITS—SENSE AND SENTIMENT. .......2468-. W. C. Browne tt: 
ON READING CERTAIN PUBLISHED LETTERS OF" W.M.T. .. . H.C. Bunner, 
CAVERNS AND CAVERN LIFE ..- ++ +222 see ewe N. 8. SHacer. 
Illustrated. 
Lie es wih a wk ee ek ee ee 6 ee le oe E.yot WELD. 
, © +», | £ - . . » Gi ee ee ee ae eee ee Octave THANET, 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT ......+-++-s.s2e2e-s - « « « Gamatret Braprorp. 
ee ee ee Grauam R. Tomson 
IN THE VILLAGE OF VIGER.....-. «+ «© © + © «© « « « « Duncan CaMPBet Scott. 
ee « £ g « + othe oe ees ee we 8 - » « CHARLES Epwin MaRK#aAM, 
THE BUCOLIC DIALECT OF THE PLAINS ........... Louis SwInBuRNE. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15, Bedford Street, Strand. 


MUSGRAVE’S PATENT SLOW COMBUSTION STOVES 


Are unsurpassed for general efficiency 
and simplicity. 


Gold Medal Health Exhibition, 
London, 1884. 
Silver Medal, Antwerp, 1885. 
Silver Medal, Amsterdam, 
1883. 


MUSGRAVE’S 


NEW PATENT “ULSTER” 
STOVES 


Are the most perfect stcves made. 
Perfectly safe and healthful. 
No dust or smell. 
Very economical. 
Will burn the entire Winter with- 

out relighting. 
Easily fixed. 

CATALOGUES & ESTIMATES OF ABOVE. 
MUSGRAVE & CO., LIMITED, 
Ann Street Iron Works, Belfast; 97, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.; 
240, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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Signor Tommaso SALviNi (Tragedian), Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, May 23rd, 1875.— 
“Sir,—The other night when my yoice would have otherwise failed, I was able to accomplish 
my duty to the very last in ‘ Othello,’ which I owe entirely to your LOZENGES.” 


DouGcuty’s VOICE LOZENGES are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s. ; or, 
Post free, 7d., 1s. 2d., 2s. 9d., 5s, 4d., and 11s. 6d. 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London. 
Established A.D. 1746. 
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Catarrh, Bronchitis, #} 
CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH, 


ORDINARY COLDS, 


And all Diseases of the 
Respiratory Organs 


~ PRICE ONE DOLLAR 








The Discoverer of HIMROD'’S CURE, who was for Twelve 
Years a great sufferer with that terrible disease, Asthma, has, 
after many trials and failures, at last succeeded in bringing 
together a combination which is now offered to the public with 
the fullest confidence in its value as A CURE. 
thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, and was pro- 
nounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield to have given him the 
‘*only real relief” he had during his last illness. 

Of all Chemists. 4s. per box, or, by remitting 4s. 3d. 


to the undersigned, a box will be mailed to any address, 
charges paid. 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 


English Depot, 1, KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


It has been 





J. J. BELL & SONS’ 
SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 


(ZSTABLISHED UPWARDS oF 40 YEARS) 


Effectually promotes the growth and beauty 
of the Hair, and by exerting a vigorous 
action in the capillary vessels prevents its 
falling, or becoming grey. It is not a dye, 
and contains nothing but what is beneficial 
to the Preservation of the Hair. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers, per bottle, 
2., 28., or 5a. 
Post Free, carefully packed, for 1s. 3d., 
2s. 3d., or 5s. 3d., from the Sole Proprietors, 


% F. NEWBERRY & SONS, 
1, KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, ksranuuuen A.D. 1746 





LONDON 
E.c. 








HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 


Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 

TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the Bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water, and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


















FOR SALE, HIRE, %W CRAMER'S 
THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


In American Walnut Cases, from 25 Guineas. 
In Black and Gold Cases from 28 Guineas. 
Cottages in all Cases, from 46 Guineas. 


CRAMER'S 
lron-framed Upright Grand, from 55 Guineas. 
PIANOS ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
i 


EXHIBITION MODELS—SILVER MEDALS. 
Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C. 


“POR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” | ap ' 


WORLD FAMED of SCOTCH TWEEDS for Suits 
| Ulsters, Ladies’ Costumes, &c., 


BLOOD MIXTURE. “ 
ele eee Direct from the Sole and Original Makers, 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all im- 
Berti rm Tail kinds Shin and Blood Dincees'its | A. & J. MACNAUGHTON, 


effects are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 


















from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases Manufacturers, Pitlochry, N.B. 
of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. 
Sent to any address for 33 or 182 stamps, by the (ESTABLISHED 1835.) 
Proprietors, 
“THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUN- Patterns Post Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


TIES’ DRUG COMPANY,” Lincoln. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


CONSUMPTION. prrxsecx panx— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
: . POSITS, repayable on demand, 
by its use thousands of cases of the worst kind TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, cal. 
and of long standing have been cured. Indeed, culated on {the minimum monthly balances, when not 
in snier lity tn Stn cienee Cat f will drawn below £100. 
80 strong is my fait _ its - cacy, wna = The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with | charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
"i r r r T y Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
an ENTIRELY NEW AND VALUABLE Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons : and the purchase 
TREATISE on this disease to any sufferer. | and sale of Stocks, Shares and Annuities. 


Give Address in full. Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, | , THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
5. Pl T Cc ; ‘Sate Street lars, can be obtained, post free, on application to 

‘ um ree ourt, alringdon . Street, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
London. January 1st, 1887. 


SOUTHALL’S @a4tentTEp) 
Sanitary Towels 
Is. & 2s. “,M," For Ladies 


From Ladies’ Underclothing Establishments Everywhere. 


Sample Packet of One Dozen Towels, with descriptive Circular containing testimonials from Medical Men, 
Professional Nurses, &c., by Parcel Post for 1/3 or 2/3; Six Packets, 6/6 and 12/6 from the Patentees and 
Sole Manufacturers, 


SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM. 
Wholesale Agents : Sharp, Perrin & Co,, 34, Old Change ; Stapley & Smith, London Wall, Lendon. 


For protection against useless and injurious imitations, cach packet bears the Signature of the Patentee. 


I have a positive proof forthe above disease ; 















Clarke's“ Pyramid” Food Warmers. 


Clarke's “ Pyramid” Night Lamps, 
The Burglar’s Horror, 1s. each. 


Clarke's “ Pyramid” Night Lights 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 


| Clarke’s “ Fairy” Lights. 


DOUBLE WICKS, BURN TEN HOURS. 





SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE AT THE 


p “PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 


CHILD’S HILL, LONDON, N.w. 


N.B.—See that the Trade Mark ° ‘PY RAMID,” or Trade 
Mark “FAIRY” is on every Lamp and every Ligh 





CURES TOOTHACHE 


Bunter’ gens 


Prevents Decay. Saves Extraction. 


 ) 
Sleepless Nights Prevented. 
Neuralgic Headaches and all Nerve 
Pains removed. 
From Rev. AUBREY C. PRICE, B.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford, Minister of Immanuel Church :— 
“West Brixton, S.W., August 20, 1885. 
“Owing to extensive decay i in two double teet h, I suffered for days excruciating pain. I was recommended 
od fn BUNTER’S NERVINE.’ I did so. To my joy, the pain quickly and entirely ceased. I have since 
sated!y derived the create = sible relief in severe neuralg ric headache from four or five drops of ‘ BUNTER’S 


NE RVINE,’ taken upon a lun ) of white 


BUNTER’S NERVINE, of all Chemists, ls. 1/d. 


KEATINGS | peed. 


BEST Ry THE BEST ra 
COUGH CURE. THAT MONEY 


Sold everywhere in 
Tins. 1/14 each. 


LOZENGES 


BY ROYAL Rie" SAM COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


Every Packet bears the Fuc-simile A 
| of his Signature, ; 
| g - ALA. 
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THE PEELITES. 


GREVILLE’s JourNAL has revived 
the memory of the Peelites; and an 
article appeared the other day, by the 
survivor and the most renowned of the 
group, in which, as a set of men taking 
their own course and remaining outside 
the regular parties, they were desig- 
nated as “a public nuisance.” One 
cannot help surmising that they in- 
curred this severe judgment in some 
measure by their similarity to a set of 
public men who at the present time 
are so misguided as to refuse at the 
call of a party leader to say what they 
think false and to do what they think 
wrong. It is the car of the Cau- 
cus Juggernaut rolling backwards over 
political history. 

It happened that, though I never 
was in public life, I saw a good deal 
of some of the Peelites, and from them 
heard about the rest more than after 
the lapse of many years I can remem- 
ber. The acquaintance of the Duke 
of Newcastle I made through our 
common tutor at Eton, Edward 
Coleridge, who died the other day, 
and of whom, amidst the flood of 
biography, I wonder no memoir has 


appeared. Coleridge was the Arnold 
of Eton. He was a very Eton Arnold, 


it is true; and as he was not head- 

master, but only an assistant, his 

sphere was rather his own pupil-room 

than the school. But in that sphere, 

and in his own way, he did for the 

very dry bones of education at Eton 
No, 336.—voL. LY. 


what Arnold did at Rugby. ‘My 
Tutor” was greatly beloved, as he 
deserved to be, by all his pupils, and 
the connection always remained a 
bond. It drew together even those 
who, like the Duke and myself, had 
not been contemporaries at Eton. 

The Duke was not a great states- 
man, perhaps he was not even a 
great administrator, for though he was 
a good man of business and devoted to 
work, he wore himself out with details 
which he ought to have left to sub- 
ordinates ; and I fancy he had not the 
gift of choosing his subordinates very 
well. The breakdown in the Crimea, 
however, was not his fault; but the 
fault of a long disused and rusty 
machine which he was just getting 
into order when the Government fell. 
Though a man of strong feelings and 
affections, he lacked imagination, and 
perhaps owed partly to that defect the 
unhappiness which befell him in his 
married life. He certainly owed to it 
a misunderstanding with Seward, one 
of whose maladroit jests he took in 
earnest and afterwards recalled at a 
time when the relations between the 
governments had become strained. 
But he was a thoroughly upright, 
high-minded, and patriotic gentleman, 
who kept his soul above his rank, and 
devoted himself to the service of the 
State ; while the fortitude with which 
he bore accumulated misfortune and 
torturing disease would have touched 
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any heart, as it did mine. He showed, 
it seemed to me, remarkable tact and 
temper in presiding over the Education 
Commission, of which I was a member, 
and which was made up of men chosen 
as representatives of different opinions 
on a burning question. In that 
respect, at all events, he would not 
have been a bad head of a government. 
His colleagues would also have felt 
that they could thoroughly trust his 
honour. It was in an unlucky hour, 
and at the bidding of an ill-starred 
ambition, that he forsook the Colonial 
Office for the Ministry of War. Asa 
Colonial Minister he was successful in 
his own way, which was that of a 
decided Imperialist, though he was too 
good-natured ever to quarrel with a 
friend who wrote in support of the 
opposite view. His Liberal tendencies 
did not fail to bring upon him the 
wrath of his father, who had greatly 
encumbered the estate by reckless 
purchases of territorial influence for 
the purpose of upholding ultra-Toryismn, 
and had prepared for himself a place 
among the most hapless victims of the 
irony of fate by opening the door of 
the House of Commons to Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

Cardwell, whose acquaintance I 
made at first thro yathe Duke, always 
seemed to me the model of a public 
servant. He was the most typical 
pupil, as well as one of the warmest 
adherents, of Peel, who did his best to 
train statesmen for the country, and 
exacted, as the title to promotion, the 
conscientious industry and thorough 
devotion to the public service of which 
he was himself the grand example. 
Cardwell, like Peel, was dry, and, like 
Peel, somewhat stiff and formal: there 
was nothing about him brilliant, or 
impressive to any one who was not 
impressed by duty. He was not and 
never could have been a party leader : 
he had not the fire, the magnetism, 
the eloquence, or the skill as a tac- 
tician. It did not seem to me that 
he ever scanned the political field for 
strategical purposes as party leaders 
do. He was content to do the busi- 
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ness and solve the question of the 
hour. ‘The question of the hour he 
solved by an honest sort of opportunism, 
rather than on any very broad princi- 
ple, or with reference to any far-reach- 
ing policy. Not only was he unquali- 
fied to be a party leader, but he was 
an indifferent partisan: his mind was 
too fair, and his judgment was too 
cool. On the other hand, he was a 
true comrade, a fast friend, and not 
a bad hater of the enemies of his 
friends. I really believe that this is 
the right way of stating the case, and 
that Cardwell was free from rancour. 
I know that some whose opinion is of 
weight thought him unjust to oppo- 
nents. It is difficult for a gladiator in 
such an arena as party politics to be 
perfectly just ; but 1 must say that I 
never heard Cardwell speak bitterly 
of mere difference of opinion or of 
anything but what he sincerely be- 
lieved to be dishonest. He was 
cautious, perhaps reticent to a fault. 
Without being eloquent, he was a 
good and convincing speaker in Peel’s 
manner, and particularly clear in ex- 
position; yet he never spoke if he 
could help it, and more than once he 
rehearsed to me, in substance, speeches 
which he was going to make, but when 
the time came did not make. It was 
as an administrator and practical 
legislator that he was really great. 
While others talked and manceuvred 
for power he did an immense amount 
of work, and of the best quality, for 


the nation. His great achievements 
and monuments are the Merchant 


Shipping Act of 1854, which is still 
the code of our Mercantile Marine, 
and the transformation of the army 
from an unprofessional and unscien- 
tific to a professional and scientific 
force. Peel made it a point of honour 
so carefully to prepare his Bills that 
they should pass with little amend- 
ment, and in this, as in other respects, 
Cardwell was a faithful pupil. The 


Merchant Shipping Bill with its five 
hundred and forty-eight sections passed 
through Committee at a single sitting — 
a curious contrast to a Franchise Act, 














the work of the opposite school, which, 
when it finally became law, retained of 
the original Bill scarcely anything but 
the preamble! The transformation of 
the army in face of all the prejudices 
and opposition of the men of the old 
school was probably as heavy a piece 
of work as ever fell to the lot of a 
3ritish legislator. It broke Cardwell 
down and brought on the sad malady 
which closed his working days. The 
strongest testimony is borne, by those 
who are best qualified to judge, to the 
temper and patience as well as to the 
ability and the power of mastering 
details displayed in the conduct of the 
business. Testimony equally strong is 
borne to the display of the same 
qualities in other departments, notably 
in the Board of Trade. As Colonial 
Secretary he had to deal, amidst a 
tornado of public excitement, with the 
question of the disturbances in 
Jamaica and of Governor Eyre. The 
case of Jamaica he was generally 
allowed to have settled well, though 
in the case of Governor Eyre it was 
impossible to unite the suffrages of 
those who regarded the Governor as a 
hero with the suffrages of those who 
regarded him not only as the hateful 
instrument of a cruel panic but as the 
dastardly murderer of his personal 
enemy, Gordon. To Cardwell is due, 
if not the initiative, the execution, 
of a great change in Colonial policy ; 
for he it was who, by practically 
insisting that the Colonies should pay 
for troops maintained in them, in- 
augurated self-defence, which was a 
long step towards Colonial independ- 
ence. Cardwell was no eye-server : he 
did the work of his oflice thoroughly 
and faithfully without any thought of 
self-display or of the figure which he 
was to make before the House of 
Commons ; and one could not help 
thinking how absurd was the party 
system which compelled the country 
to deprive itself of such a depart- 
mental administrator because the 


party to which he belonged had been 
defeated on some legislative question 
totally unconnected with the business 
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Albeit, as has 





of his department, 
already been said, no party leader or 
organiser of political forces, Cardwell 
in council, though quiet, was strong, 


and was able even to control the 
course of errant and flaming bodies 
which are now setting the political 
firmament on fire. Such at least was 
the impression which ] formed when I 
was living in the Peelite circle. I am 
glad to see that a memoir of Cardwell 
is in hand: it will tell no exciting 
story, but it will hold a mirror up to 
public duty. One who could have told 
the biographer much and would have 
told it with affectionate eagerness is 
no more. Though everywhere but in 
his home Cardwell seemed rather cold, 
his wife could not live when he was 
gone. Her remaining days, in fact, 
were almost spent in lingering round 
his grave. 

I passed a summer with Cardwell in 
the Pheenix Park when he was Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and’ there had the 
advantage both of observing Irish 
government and of hearing Lord 
UV’ Hagan, Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
Dr. Russell, and other wise and 
patriotic Irishmen on the Irish Ques- 
tion. I call Sir Alexander Macdonald 
an Irishman, for though he was not a 
native of Ireland, no man could be 
more thoroughly identified with the 
country in heart, while he remained, 
in his great work of organising national 
education, happily independent as “a 
foreigner” of Irish factions. Being 
in the Cabinet Cardwell was the real 
minister ; while Lord Carlisle, who was 
Lord-Lieutenant, was happy in dis- 
playing his admirable social qualities, 
making the after-dinner speeches in 
which, thanks to his unique flow of 
sincere and heartfelt flummery, he ex- 
celled all mankind, and in keeping the 
score at cricket. The general impres- 
sion, I believe, was that Cardwell had 
failed as an Irish Secretary. It is 
certain that he was the reverse of the 
typical Irishman, and equally certain 
that he disliked the post and was glad 
to escape from it to the Chancellorship 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. But I 
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do not believe that he failed. His 
patience, justice, industry, aud impar- 
tiality were, at all events, appreciated 
by the best Irishmen: my inquiries 
led me to believe that they were 
appreciated by the people at large, 
and I came away disabused of the 
superstitious belief that a sort of 
roystering misrule is the only thing 
that will go down with the Ivish. 
That there is a tendency to that sort 
of thing in the Irish character is too 
true, but it calls for correction, not 
for indulgence. The chief Irish diffi- 
culty in those days was National 
Education, in dealing with which, 
however, the Government, on condi- 
tion of observing all the forms of 
respect to the hierarchy, received the 
practical support of a number of 
Liberal Roman Catholics. With regard 
to land, Cardwell’s principle of legisla- 
tion was the direct opposite of that 
which is now in fashion. He framed an 
Actreducingall tenure to contract. But 
at all events he saw his way, which is 
more than can be confidently said for 
those who are now abetting an agita- 
tion against the settlement made and 
pronounced final by themselves a few 
years ago. 

Sidney Herbert was the model of a 
high-bred English gentleman in public 
life. To the elevation of his character, 
fully as much as to his powers of 
mind, he owed his high position, his 
designation as a Prime Minister that 
was to be, and the tears which England 
shed over his early grave. He had 
the advantage of rank and wealth: 
not only of rank and wealth, but of 
historic rank and of wealth associated 
with the poetry of Wilton. Of aris- 
tocracy he was the very flower. The 
special qualities of leadership he can 
hardly be said to have shown, and 
though he administered the War 
Office well, [ should not suppose that 
his power of work rivalled that which 
was possessed by some of his asso 
ciates. He had, however, beneath a 
quiet bearing, and a slight appearance 
of aristocratic listlessness, plenty of 
courage and not a little force of cha- 
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racter. Disraeli, who hated him as 
Peel’s “gentleman,” attacked him 
bitterly and found that he had much 
better have let him alone. “ If a man 
wishes to see humiliation let him look 
there,” said Sidney Herbert, with 
pointed finger beneath which Disraeli 
cowered, when the latter had thrown 
over Protection. Sidney Herbert was 
a High Churchman, and Wilton Church 
shows that the esthetic element of the 
school was strong in him. Mr. Glad- 
stone, as all the world knows, was a 
High Churchman also; so was the 
Duke of Neweastle ; and the combina- 
tion of political Liberalism with Ritual- 
ism may be said to have had its origin 
in the secession of the Peelites from 
the Tory party. 

Of Lord Canning I saw something 
in connection with the Oxford Uni- 
versity Reform Bill, with which he 
was charged in the House of Lords, 
and for the debate on which I was set 
to cram him. He seemed to me, I 
confess, slow of apprehension and 
somewhat puzzleheaded. It was be- 
lieved that he was sent to India to get 
him out of the Cabinet where he gave 
trouble by his opinionativeness ; and 
everybody shuddered, when the 
Mutiny broke out, at the thought 
that India was in his hands, Happily 
for his country the unforeseen emer- 
gency called forth unsuspected quali- 
ties, and “Clemency Canning” saved 
England from something worse than 
the loss of an Empire. His attach- 
ment to Peel is an answer to the story 
infused by Disraeli into Bentinck, 
and reproduced by Bentinck with cha- 
racteristie coarseness, of Peel’s having 
“murdered” Canning. But the whole 
story of Canning’s martyrdom is a 
fable. If anybody intrigued it was 
Canning himself, who had not a little 
of the intriguer in his nature. 

Lord Dalhousie’s government of 
India and his State Papers relating to 
it were another proof of Peel’s success 
in forming administrators. This may 


he said without praising a policy of 
aggrandisement which jeoparded con- 
fidence in British good faith and 
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moderation—the true palladium of the 
Empire—and led to the only political 
insurrection of any consequence which 
has ever taken place against British 
rule, that of the peasantry of Oude. 
The name of Lord Dalhousie as a 
member of the British Parliament is 
connected with what has always 
seemed to me the weakest point in 
Peel’s career, the abandonment, on 
the eve of the railway-mania, of the 
control over the construction of rail- 
ways which Lord Dalhousie had 
earnestly recommended. 

Graham, as well as Cardwell, always 
seemed to me a striking instance of 
the weakness of the system which 
inseparably connects the duty of an 


administrator with that of a legis- 
lator on organic questions. As an 


administrator he was first-rate. At 
the beginning of the Crimean War 
he got the navy with wonderful 
rapidity into excellentorder, He was 
also as a speaker excellent both in 
force and clearness on administrative 
subjects and all subjects within his 
mental grasp. Sut on organic ques- 
tions he was not strong. Public men 
are seldom the better for having been 
engaged in revolutions: the wreck of 
illusions which follows is apt to bring 
with it loss of faith in principle ; and 
Graham had played a violent part in 
the revolution of 1832. There was 
something tortuous in his courses and 
in his character: a strange timidity 
appeared to wait on an aspiring 


ambition. He was always making 
combinations, the object of which 


seemed to be to bring the great prize 
within his reach, and yet he never 
dared to grasp it. His end was 
touching. A short time before he had 
been individually perhaps the most 
powerful member of the House of 
Commons. His word was said to be 
worth fifty votes. Yet he was for- 
gotten in a moment, and, with his 
mind still full of schemes of aggran- 
disement, passed from his eventful life 
to an unnoticed grave. 

Of Lord Aberdeen personally I saw 
nothing. But from what his associ- 
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ates said in private, as well as from 
his public conduct, I learned to feel 
the greatest respect for him. It seemed 
to me that with him for Foreign 
Minister England presented herself to 
other governments as an English gen- 
tleman presents himself to his fellows, 
upright and honourable in all his deal- 
ings, careful to maintain his own rights 
and dignity, and equally careful to 
respect those of other people. Nobody 
ever suspected Lord Aberdeen of trick- 
ery, of intrigue, or deception of any 


kind. His despatches bear the marks 
of perfect straightforwardness and 
truth. Though Conservative in diplo- 


macy he was not illiberal : he declared 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws before 
any of his colleagues, and he never 
refused his assent to any measure of 
domestic reform. He it was who, 
sitting at Wellington’s side when the 
Duke made his fatal declaration against 
any reform of Parliament, told him 
that he had undone the party. On the 
other hand, he was anti-revolutionary, 
and never conspired or caballed for 
propagandist objects against the Go- 
vernments with which he had to deal. 
He kept for his country all her friends, 
and never made her an enemy. The 
net result of the opposite course has 
been the conversion of Russia from a 
staunch friend into a deadly enemy ; 
for all Palmerston’s meddling and 
hectoring in Italy would have come 
to nothing without the intervention of 
French arms. England is now in her 
turn assailed by a foreign conspiracy, 
and the confederates of that conspiracy 
are able, when she protests, to cast in 
her teeth her universal interference 
with the domestic politics of other 
nations. Unpatriotic, ignoble, and 
doomed to dishonour when the day of 
faction is past, are the lips which give 
utterance to the charge against their 
country in her hour of distress, but 
the charge cannot be said to be un- 
founded. Europe is a commonwealth 
of nations, each member of which must 
do its duty to the whole; but to do 
that duty is one thing, propagandist 
meddling is another. The chickens 
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of propagandist meddling have now 
come home to roost. 

Mr. Gladstone does not yet belong 
to history, and the only part of his 
career which fell specially under my 
notice was Oxford University Reform. 
He opposed inquiry when a Commis- 
sion was announced by Lord John 
Russell ; but afterwards, as a member 
of the Coalition Government, he framed 
what was for that day a drastic and 
comprehensive measure of reform. In 
the opinion of those who, like myself, 
desired to see the universities made 
national instead of clerical, and modern 
instead of medieval, this was a very 
beneficent ‘‘ growth.” Nobody has a 
word to say against “growth” pro- 
vided it is spontaneous, not regulated 
by the exigencies of the party game, 
and provided that people who fail to 
grow at the same rate are not con- 
signed to Gehenna as “renegades,” 
‘““apostates,” and “deserters.” It 
was impossible to be brought into 
contact with Mr. Gladstone even in 
so slight a way without being made 
sensible of his immense powers of 
work, of mastering and marshalling 
details, of framing a comprehensive 
measure and of carrying it against 
opposition in the House of Commons. 
I also saw and appreciated his com- 
bative energy. The Bill had been 
miserably mauled in the Commons by 
Disraeli with the aid of some mis- 
guided Radicals. When it got to the 
Lords I was placed under the steps of 
the throne to be at hand if informa- 
tion on details was needed by those 
in charge of the Bill. The House 
seemed very full, but the Duke of 
Newcastle came to me and said that 
he did not believe Lord Derby intended 
to venture on a real opposition to the 
Bill as there had not been a strong 
whip on the Conservative side. “In 
that case,” [ said, “ what hinders you 
from reversing here the amendments 
which have been carried against you 
in the Commons ?”’ . 
held in the 


suggestion ; 


A conference was 
library to consider this 
but Lord Russell, the 


leader of the Commons, peremptorily 
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vetoed it on the ground of prudence. 
Mr. Gladstone was confined to his 
room by illness; but in compliance 
with my earnest prayer the question 
was referred to him. Next day the 
signal for battle was hung out, and I 
had the great satisfaction of looking on 
while, by a series of divisions in Com- 
mittee, theCommons’ amendments were 
reversed and the Bill was restored to 
a workable state. Disraeli, who had 
come over from the Commons, stood 
beside me, with displeasure visible in 
his generally impassive face. When 
the Bill went back to the Commons 
the Opposition was out of town, and 
the Bill with the Lords’ amendments 
got safely through. 

These are not points of merely 
biographical interest. The rupture 
between Peel and his party has always 
seemed to me one of the most dis- 
astrous events in the political history 
of England. To the Conservatives it 
was the beginning of a departure from 
the ways of principle, and of wander- 
ing under the guidance of personal 
ambition in ways which were not those 
of principle and which could lead to 
nothing in the end but humiliation 
and ruin. But the fate of a party 
would have signified little. Peel had 
subdued revolution and turned it into 
administrative reform. The name 
Conservative was his invention, and it 
was the apt symbol of the transmuta- 
tion. He had succeeded in doing this 
by his vast administrative qualities, 
his immense knowledge of public 
business, and the confidence which his 
prudence, his integrity, his patriotism, 
his equal regard for all the great 
interests of the country inspired, while 
as a great landowner whose wealth 
had been made in trade, he stood in 
an equally favourable relation to both 
the great interests. His command of 
Parliament was complete. He was 
also the cynosure of European Conser- 
vatism, which in all countries, but 
particularly in France, felt the shock 
of his fall, Whether his ascendency 


was due to genius or not, is perhaps a 
question of words, 


It was not due to 




















clap-trap, intrigue, or legerdemain, any 
more than it was due to demagogic 
appeals to the spirit of revolution. 
England perhaps never had been so 
well governed before, and she has 
certainly never been so well governed 
since as she was during the years 
1841-46; though looking back we 
see, as the ship of the Peel ministry 
sweeps along with swelling sails, the 
sunken rock of the Corn Law on which 
it can scarcely escape running. Peel 
had formed a splendid staff; and 
whether in forming it he had been 
guided by an instinctive power of dis- 
cerning capacity, or rather by a 
generous, unselfish, and comprehensive 
willingness to recognise distinction 
even in men little congenial to himself, 
the result was equally good for the 
country. To that staff, had all gone 
well, he might have transmitted 
power; and the course of English 
politics down to the present time might 
have been one of administrative reform 
and equable progress. But when Peel 
fell, Conservatism fell with him, and 
by degrees revolution broke out again. 
The leaders of faction in their struggle 
for power soon began to bid against 
each other for popularity by extensions 
of the franchise without any revision 
of the Constitution ; and the result 
has been the sudden transfer of supreme 
power from intelligence to ignorance, 
from public reason to popular passion, 
with consequences which have already 
brought the nation to the verge of 
dissolution. Tory-democracy, by which 
Conservatism was immediately sup- 
planted, was, and has shown itself to 
be, not less demagogic and revolution- 
ary in its nature than Radicalism ; 
while in absurdity, as an attempt to 
combine Jacobitism with Jacobinism, 
it has no peer among political plat- 
forms. It is an anachronistic plagi- 
arism from the Jacobite intriguers who 
appealed to the mob in the hope of 
upsetting the Hanoverian dynasty. 
About the fatal quarrel between 
Peel and his party enough has been 
written, at all events till Peel’s Life, 
which seems to be spell-bound, shall 
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be before fus. What it will not be 
easy to discover is that history is 
evidence in favour of the system of 
party. Far easier will it be to dis- 
cover evidence in favour of the position 
that the motives and agencies of faction 
and its leaders, if they are less pal- 
pably corrupt than they were in the 
last century, are not essentially purer 
or less opposed to the public good. In 
the unnatural combination by which 
a government, which unquestionably 
was doing what was best for the 
people, was overthrown, self-interest 
of the narrowest kind and the most 
unscrupulous intrigue joined hands 
with faction the most profligate. It 
always seemed to me strange that Mr. 
Bright and Cobden should have voted 
with the Whigs and the Protectionists 
on that occasion: they must have 
known that they were really voting 
not on the Cvercion Bill but on the 
Corn Law. The conduct of the 
aristocratic leaders of the Whig oppo- 
sition in suddenly declaring for the 
total repeal of the Corn Laws, simply 
in order to embarrass the Government, 
was not a whit higher than that of 
the almost professedly unprincipled 
adventurer who seized his personal 
opportunity. After voting against 
the Coercion Bill they, a few months 
later, brought in a Coercion Bill 
themselves. Yet these men were not 
gutter-politicians from New York: 
they had been reared under what was 
supposed to be the ancestral-roof of 
patriotism and honour. Such is the 
training and such the morality of 
party ! 

Peel carried with him into banish- 
ment the whole of his staff except 
Lord Derby, whose character, both on 
the political and the sporting turf, has 
been drawn with a friendly but de- 
cisive pencil by Greville ; Thesiger, who 
lived to be kicked out of the Chan- 
cellorship by Disraeli; and a few sub- 
alterns who saw their opportunity in 
the split which deprived the party of 
its leaders. He carried with him also 
the regret of the best patriots and the 
unbounded sympathy of the people. 
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Nor in losing place did he lose power. 
He remained arbiter of parties in the 
House of Commons : the Whig Govern- 
ment, weak in administrative ability 
and with little claim to popularity cr 
confidence, subsisted largely by his 
protection, and on any great question 
his voice would have been almost 
decisive. Nor could anything have 
prevented his restoration to power at 
the first crisis had he lived and been 
minded to return. Carlyle’s diagnosis 
of the national feeling on that point, 
though rudely picturesque, was correct ; 
and this is a fact which believers in the 
excellence and necessity of the party 
system will do well to take into 
account, 

Peel, however, did not himself wish 
to return to power. He was physically 
much exhausted by a life of enormous 
labour, and deeply wounded at heart 
by the quarrel with his friends. He 
remained aloof, and neither took any 
step to form a party nor encouraged 
those who would have taken such steps 
for him. His lieutenants, therefore, 
while he lived, remained unattached 
and out of office, showing their ability 
in general parliamentary business and 
in other lines, They steadily sup- 
ported Free Trade in all the applica- 
tions of the principle, notably in regard 
to the repeal of the Navigation Laws. 


After Peel’s death they gravitated 
towards the Whigs, their difference 


from whom was little more than that 
of Liberal Conservatives from Con- 
servative Liberals : indeed, the Peelites 
were more democratic in their sym- 
pathies than the Whigs, Mr. Gilad- 
stone’s statement that he spoke of 
Peelism to Lord Derby as “a publie 
nuisance” naturally suggests the sur- 
mise that he was himself at the time 
looking in Lord Derby’s direction, and 
that had the place of Conservative 
leader in the House of Commons at 
that time been open he might now 
be filling it instead of commanding the 
army in which march Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Healy and 
Dr. Tanner. At last Derbyism, in 
other words Protectionism without 
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Protection, having failed, and the 
Whigs being too weak to form a 
Government by themselves, the com- 
bination of Whigs and Peelites, with 
a Radical element, represented by Sir 
William Molesworth, took place, and 
a Government on a broad basis was 
formed. The cuckoo-cry of coalition 
was at once revived. ‘ England does 
not love coalitions,” said a political 
moralist who had himself persuaded 
the Tories to coalesce with the Whigs 
and Radicals against the third reading 
of Peel’s Coercion Bill, after voting 
for the second reading, in order to 
turn out the Peel Government, and 
who was afterwards to play that game 
over again for the purpose of turning 
out Lord Palmerston’s Government on 
the Conspiracy Bill. The coalition of 
Fox and North, of which we are always 
reminded by the purists of party, was 
a junction of the leaders of two great 
borough-mongering interests, on the 
morrow of scandalous quarrels and 
recriminations, for objects generally 
believed to be selfish and even corrupt. 
The weakness of the Aberdeen Govern- 
ment lay, not in its having been 
formed without regard to party, but 
in its consisting of men who had been 
too long trained under the influence of 
party, and were too thoroughly steeped 
in its spirit to co-operate heartily and 
in good faith with men of a different 
party from their own. The Whigs 
from the outset, though officially 
cordial, betrayed jealousy of their 
Peelite colleagues ; they thought too 
much about their sacrifice, and the 
quarrel between Russell and Palmer- 
ston was not extinct. Lord Aberdeen, 
whose fairness of mind, transparent 
honesty, and perfect unselfishness, 
combined with his eminence in his 
own department, would have made 
him an excellent head of a united 
Ministry, was ill-suited to play the 
part of AZolus in a Cave of the Winds. 
Still, the Coalition Cabinet might 


have been held together and governed 
the country very well had it not been 
for the quarrel with Russia, which 
brought on a fatal collision between 

















the antagonistic policies of Aberdeen 
and Palmerston. It would be well for 
the reputation of the Peelites, as well 
as for the interests of the country, if 
that day could be blotted out of 
history ; for it is hard to believe that 
any Peelite went with a perfectly clear 
conscience into the Crimean War. 
The possible exception is the Duke 
of Newcastle, who, at all events, soon 
caught the war-fever to an almost 
extravagant extent. Nicholas, it is 
true, was a Muscovite, and if not “a 
giant liar,” as he is called in “ Maud” 
was little scrupulous on the point of 
veracity ; but he was a good friend of 
England, and it seems to be now pretty 
generally allowed that there was in 
our dispute with him no knot which 
diplomacy might not very well have 
untied, or which needed to be cut with 
the sword. War was from the be- 
ginning the desire of three men, Louis 
Napoleon, Palmerston, and Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. Louis Napoleon 
wanted the military glory which was 
indispensable to a Napoleonic throne, 
and the assured place among the 
royalties of Europe which he gained 
by forming an intimate relation with 
our Court. The author of the Coup 
d’Etat may have been in some ways a 
man of merit and not without good 
intentions, but he was a brigand: the 
men about him were brigands; and 
they had already opened their game 
with the intrigue and quarrel about 
the Holy Places which were so dear 
to these eminent representatives of 
Christendom. Palmerston was ani- 
mated by the same insensate Russo- 
phobia which had led him into the 
disastrous invasion of Afghanistan : 
at the same time, he wanted to get the 
conduct of foreign affairs out of the 
hands of Lord Aberdeen—the object 
of his life-long antagonism—and into 
his own. What his notions were of 
loyalty to colleagues we know from 
the Memoirs of Lord Malmesbury, 
where we find Palmerston, by the lips 
of his wife, thanking the enemy, and 
promising to reward them with future 
support, for their kindness in opposing 
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a measure brought forward by his 
political associates. Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe was an almost frantic 
enemy of Russia on personal as well 
as on diplomatic grounds: he never 
concealed the violence of his feelings, 
and when the first shot was fired 
shouted, “ Thank God, that is war!” 
That he morally contravened the in- 
structions of his Government cannot 
be doubted, though he can hardly be 
said to have betrayed it when his 
sentiments were so undisguised and 
his language so unguarded. These 
three men, acting in tacit concert, even 
though there was no actual understand- 
ing among them, drew the Cabinet to 
the brink, and at last over the brink 
of war. A speech made by Lord 
Russell at Greenock, also contributed 
greatly to the difficulties of the Prime 
Minister, who was labouring to pre- 
serve peace. In the meantime the 
Palmerstonian press, working on the 
blind pugnacity and ignorant suspi- 
cion of the people, had lashed the 
country into fury ; while the Opposition 
did not fail to play what, under the 
party system, must be admitted to be 
itsconstitutional and legitimate, though 
unpatriotic and detestable, part. Lord 
Aberdeen’s situation was desperate, 
nor would his resignation have averted 
the war : foreign affairs would have 
passed into the hands of Palmerston 
with public feeling at the boiling-point. 
Yet it is deplorable that Lord Aber- 
deen, or any of his colleagues who 
thought as he did, should have become 
responsible for that war. There isa 
partial analogy between his case and 
that of Walpole, who allowed himself 
to be forced against his judgment into 
the war with Spain, persuading him- 
self that as war there must be, it was 
better he should keep control of it ; 
though the selfish love of power which 
mingled with Walpole’s public motives 
had no place in the heart of Lord 
Aberdeen. Those who go into a war 
with manifest reluctance are naturally 
suspected of half-heartedness in waging 
it. In the case of Lord Aberdeen and 
his colleagues no suspicion could be 
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more unjust. They undoubtedly did 
their very best, and Palmerston him- 
self could not have more pas- 
sionately desirous of victory than the 
Duke of Newcastle. Yet so chivalrous 
and patriotic a man as Sidney Herbert, 
because he had some Russian connec- 
tion, was believed to be standing in 
the way of an attack on the great 
Russian and storehouse at 
Odessa. If anybody stood in the way 
of an attack on Odessa it was more 
likely our faithful ally, the Emperor 
of the French. The Government had 
at the same time to contend with the 
inefliciency of the War Office, largely 
due to the long decrepitude of the 
Duke of Wellington; and just as 
things were being brought into work- 
ing order, and the state of the British 
army was beginning to compare favour- 
ably with that of the French in the 
field, the crash in Parliament 
Roebuck’s vote of censure in the shape 


been 


arsenal 


came, 


of a motion for inquiry was brought 
forward : Lord Russell, in an evil 
hour for his own reputation, withdrew, 
leaving his colleagues under fire ; and 
the Aberdeen Government ended in 
disaster. 

In their relations to the war the 
Peelites were altogether unfortunate. 
If it is difficult to justify their en- 
trance, it is not less difficult to justify 
the withdrawal of such of 
had remained in the Government when 
it was reconstructed under Palmer- 
ston. Their avowed ground was that 
Palmerston had pledged himself to 
resist the inquiry for which Roebuck 
had moved, and that by submitting 


them as 


to it he had failed to redeem his 
pledge. But he had done all that 
was in his power to get rid of the 


inquiry, and he could not be expected 
to run his Government, on the morrow 
of its formation, full rock, 
Public interest in the inquiry was sure 
soon to be lost, as it was, in the 
excitement of the war. Nor was it 
to be expected that the nation, having 
expended so much blood and money, 
would be content to make peace before 
enhstantial results had been attained. 


upon a 
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That the Greeks would have been 
willing to raise the siege of Troy if 
the Trojans would have given up 
Helen and her treasures, which were 
the original cause of the war, might 
be true, but this was hardly a satis- 
factory precedent. Cardwell certainly 
differed in judgment from his col- 
leagues ; and it will be a difficult 
question for his biographer to deter- 
mine whether he was right in putting 
his loyalty to his friends above the 
duty of standing by the Government 
in the middle of a war. His dis- 
interestedness cannot be impeached, 
for he declined the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer which Palmerston 
pressed him to accept, and which, as 
it was the oflice of the highest dis- 
tinction in his own line, he would 
certainly have liked to hold. 

The Aberdeen Government, in spite 
of the war, was not barren of legisla- 
tive and administrative improvements: 
among other things it carried Univer- 
sity Reform. More might have been 
done in that way had not the spare 
energies of the Government been 
wasted on the Franchise Bill which 
the Whigs insisted on introducing 
and which proved abortive, unhappily 
for the time only. 

From a position of ostensibly friendly 
secession the Peelites drifted into one 
About their last 
appearance on the scene as a distinct 
connection was when they helped to 
carry the vote of censure on Palmer- 
ston for his policy in China. Cardwell 
lost his seat in the election which en- 
sued, in which Palmerston was borne 
to victory fully as much by the re- 
collection of the Crimean War as by 
sympathy with his violent courses in 
China. In this case the Peelites were 
acting in accordance with their best 
traditions and were unquestionably in 
the right. Lord Elgin’s Diary has 
completely settled that question. After 
the final reconciliation of the surviving 
Peelites with Palmerston and _ their 
accession to his Ministry Peelism no 
longer existed. But if we trace the 


of (uasi-opposition, 


annals of administrative reform and 

















of the practical and permanent legis- 
lation which fulfils the ends not of the 
party game but of good government, 
to whatever department we look—the 
financial, the commereial, the legal, the 
military, the naval, the Colonial or the 
Indian—we shall find that a special 
debt is owed to the conscientious in- 
dustry, mastery of detail, and devotion 
to business which characterised the 
school of statesmen bred under Peel. 
The fiscal system is always admitted 
to be specially the work of the most 
distinguished of them ; and the general 
meed of praise bestowed on it may be 
recorded without altogether suppress- 
ing an individual doubt whether a 
system entirely dependent on the 
undiminished consumption of a few 
articles, wholly inelastic and constantly 
requiring the rude and perilous supple- 
ment of an income-tax, which Peel 
himself introduced merely to shore up 
the edifice pending the result of a great 
experiment, is really such a master- 
piece and such an ark of financial 
safety as is commonly supposed. 

The principle of “The Church in its 
Relations to the State ” had been pretty 
well shelved on the ostensible ground, 
it is believed, that execution could not 
be conveniently had of it, and in 
questions concerning toleration the 
Peelites as a group were on the side 
of liberty. Such of them as were 
High Churchmen naturally felt special 
sympathy in these matters with Roman 
Catholics, and they were strong oppo- 
nents of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
Their course seemed to be fully war- 
ranted by the event, since the Act, 
which was a mere piece of strategy 
and claptrap, when the storm of popu- 
lar indignation was over, became a 
nullity and fell into contempt. Yet 
it is not so certain that the storm 
itself was a bad thing: it let Rome 
and Europe know that England still 
belonged to Protestant civilisation. 
Puseyites were not impartial judges of 
that question. They were themselves 
connected with a clerical confederacy 
which was engaged in furtively Ro- 
manising the Protestant Establish- 
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ment—not a very wholesome process 
or one free from the tendency to beget 
Jesuitical and casuistical habits of 
mind in those who were most actively 
concerned in it. 

In their Irish policy the Peelites as 
a group were Liberals, but not im- 
moderate Liberals: at least one of 
them seemed to be startled and some- 
what shocked by the appearance of a 
treatise on the Irish question which 
had been written by a friend under 
his roof, and which proposed the aboli- 
tion of the Anglican Establishment 
and the reform of the Land Law. 
High Churchmanship here again 
showed itself in special sympathy for 
the grievances of Roman Catholics. 
The Duke of Newcastle was particu- 
larly anxious to cultivate a connection 
with Irish Liberalism, and he rather 
rashly entangled himself with that un- 
fortunate combination of Irish Liberal 
‘‘undertakers,” to revive an old name 
of the political mart, which came to an 
end in the tragic death of Mr. Sadleir. 
But of repeal of the Union, or resto- 
ration in any form of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, there never, so far as I know, 
was any thought in that circle. That 
fungus, to borrow the scientific meta- 
phor of my friend Professor Tyndall, 
had not then begun to grow, nor do I 
believe that any microscope could have 
discovered a spore of it. 

Peel’s Ministry maintained itself in 
power by governing well, not by pan- 


1 There has been a not very fruitful discus- 
sion as to the opinion which Cobden would 
probably have held on the present question 
of Home Rule. I used to talk to Cobden 
about Ireland and the reforms needed there, 
such as the abolition of the Establishment 
and the reform of the Land Law. He always 
said in effect the same thing—that there was 
no hope of doing anything until the Irish 
sent better men to the House of Commons. 
It the Irish members were like the Scotch, 
he said, all necessary reforms would soon be 
accomplished. I do not remember that he ever 
said a word about the repeal of the Union, 
nor dol suppose that the question had prac- 
tically presented itself to his mind. That he 
was very angry with The Times for imputing, 
as he thought, agrarian tendencies to his 
friend is scarcely a proof that he would now 
be on the side of Irish agrarianism, 
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dering to the love of organic change. 
His tradition was upheld by such of his 
personal followers as retained his im- 
press ; and they cultivated in an excep- 
tional degree the administrative quali- 
ties which were necessary to make it 
good, presenting themselves to the 
country, not as demagogues but as 
useful and faithful servants of the 
State. Organic change ought to come 
and must come as the world advances 
and political conditions change ; and 
in the case of the House of Lords 
many people who are not revolutionists 
think that it has been delayed much 
too long. But organic change in the 
shape of extension of the franchise used 
by demagogues of both parties as the 
means of grasping or retaining power 
has brought the country into the con- 
dition which we see. Ireland is the 
least part of the present peril. <A 
local rebellion which has not a par- 
ticle of military force cannot threaten 
the life of a nation which is otherwise 
in a sound state; while the agrarian 
question, perplexing as it is, would 
settle itself gradually and in various 
ways, if the arm of Government were 
strengthened in upholding the law. 
The chief danger lies in the character 
of the constituencies to which by blind 
extension of the franchise without 
any attempt to strengthen the upper 
works of the Constitution, supreme 
power has been abruptly transferred. 
When to the flood of inevitable igno- 
rance and credulity, thus suddenly let 
in, shall have been added, by the 
triumph of Female Suffrage, the irre- 
sponsible emotions of the women, and 
government, in face of a world in 
arms, shall have thus been emasculated 
as well as fatally lowered in point of 
intelligence and patriotism, England 


will not be far from the point at 
which, as society cannot put up with 
anarchy, reaction, perhaps of a con- 
vulsive kind, will set in. 

The Peelites, during their temporary 
independence of party, represented in 
some measure allegiance to the public 
good. We have no right to be scanda- 
lised when independence is denounced 
by a municipal wire-puller, though 
we may heartily wish that the body 
politic were rid of tapeworms. But 
we have a right to be scandalised 
when independence is denounced by a 
man who set out in public life as the 
paragon of university training, and is 
supposed to represent in a supreme de- 
gree the liberalising influences of cul- 
ture on the mind of astatesman. It is 
true that after deliberate and repeated 
appeals from the same quarter to the 
mob to trample down intelligence, 
after hearing a lieutenant of Sir Robert 
Peel palliate Boycotting and seeing him 
abet attempts to wreck the House of 
Commons by obstruction, we ought to 
have been prepared for whatever might 
come next. 

History, however, will not permit 
the Schnadhorstian roller to be passed 
over her domain, nor does she regard as 
an unsightly protuberance everything 
which rises above the dead level of ser- 
vile conformity to the will of party, so 
dear to the Schnadhorstian eye. In her 
future annals the set of men, who, at a 
great crisis of national peril have set 
the tyrannical dictation of faction and 
its leaders at defiance, and in the midst 
of a shameful scene of egotism, coward- 
ice, and servility, have firmly stood 
by the country, are not likely to be 
pilloried as “a public nuisance.” 


GoLpWIN SMITH. 
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COLERIDGE AND THE QUANTOCK HILLS. 


Hap Coleridge been asked at the 
close of his chequered life which 
corner of the world had smiled most 
kindly upon him, he would, in all pro- 
bability, have pointed to that retired 
village of Nether Stowey, in west 
Somersetshire, where he lived from the 
autumn of 1796 to the autumn of 1798. 
As Horace said of Tarentum and the 
beate arces of Aulon so might Coleridge 
have said of Stowey and the happy 
Quantock hills : 


‘ Tile terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus ridet.” 

Here, cheered by the congenial 
society of Wordsworth, who lived close 
by at Alfoxden, blest indeed in his 
married life begun just before in the 
cottage at Clevedon, enlivened in his 
solitude by such occasional visitors as 
Southey, Lamb, Lloyd, De Quincey, 
the two Wedgwoods, and others, 
amongst whom he shone as a bright 
conversational star, he could abund- 
antly satisfy the sympathies of his 
genial and affectionate temperament. 
His rustic Meecenas, the well-known 
* Justice”’ Poole, the oracle of the 
little hamlet, had drawn him to this 
nook from Bristol, that ungrateful 
city which had condemned the youthful 
Chatterton and rejected Southey. 

In truth Nether Stowey and its 
neighbourhood were exactly suited to 
the genius of Coleridge and his friends. 
For the consummation of their poetic 
ideals they required beauty and soli- 
tude, and they found them in the 
combes and moorlands of the Quantock 
hills. Nature to them was that 
/“olian harp, whose 

** Long sequacious notes 
Over delicious surges sink and rise, 
Such a soft floating witchery of sound 
As twilight Elfins make, when they at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-land, 
Where melodies round honey-dropping flowers, 


Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed 
wing ! 

O! the one life within us and abroad 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul.” 


Such were the lines Coleridge wrote 
from his jasmine-covered cottage at 
Clevedon by the Severn sea, and such 
was the philosophy he took with him 
when he migrated thence to that 
other cottage at the foot of the 
Quantock Hills. The idyllic life 
begun at Clevedon was continued at 
Stowey. These Somersetshire nooks 
were the fairyland, and Coleridge the 
elfin bard carrying “soft witchery of 
sound” to a listening world. 

A contemporary of Coleridge has 
said that the manhood of his true poeti- 
cal life was in the year 1797, and the 
truth of the saying is manifest when we 
consider the work he did during this 
period. To this time belong his tragedy 
**Remorse,” “ Religious Musings,” 
“ Christabel,” “The Dark Ladie,” 
“The Ancient Mariner,” the “ Ode 
to the Departing Year,” and “ Fears 
in Solitude.” With Wordsworth and 
Thomas Poole he roamed over the 
breezy heights of the Quantocks, 
drinking in at every step inspiration 
from their heather-clad slopes, the 
broad valleys and the bright sea-waves 
far down in the west. Coleridge has 
said himself in his ‘ Biographia 
Literaria ” that his walks were almost 
daily on the top of the Quantocks and 
amongst their sloping combes; and 
Wordsworth thus writes in “The 
Prelude ” : 


** But, beloved Friend, 
When, looking back, thou seest, in clearer view 
Than any liveliest sight of yesterday, 
That sumer, under whose indulgent skies, 
Upon smooth Quantock’s airy ridge we roved 
Unchecked, or loiter’d ‘mid her sylvan combes, 
Thou in bewitching words, with happy heart, 
Didst chaunt the vision of that Ancient Man, 
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The bright-eyed Mariner, and rueful woes 
Didst utter of the Lady Christabel ; 

And I, associate with such labour, steeped 
In soft forgetfulness the livelong hours.” 


Although Coleridge when he left his 
home at Clevedon bravely said in his 
** Reflections on having left a Place of 
Retirement ”’ that he went forth into 
the world and “ joined head, heart, 
and hand” to fight the bloodless fight 
of science and of freedom in the world, 
despising the “pampering of the 
heart”? and intellect which nursed 
itself in delicious solitude, he was far 
better suited to “the valleys of seclu- 
sion” than to the crowded haunts of 
The ideal place for him and his 
companions was such a corner as the 
glen at Alfoxden, near Wordsworth’s 
home. Imagine a quiet and sheltered 
combe, or gorge, with deep and preci- 
pitous sides, down which a tumbling 
stream, rising in the green uplands 
beyond, makes pleasant music in sum- 
time. ‘Tall trees and nestling 
undergrowth screen the 
this gorge so completely from the outer 
world that, although the village of 
Holford is close by, not a sign of man’s 
habitation is in sight. As if to add 
to the picturesque disorder of the 
scene, trunks of many ancient trees lie 
athwart the like natural 
bridges, left to decay unheeded with 
all the wasteful prodigality of a pri- 
mieval forest. ancient 
are green and grey with a second life 
fern, and the 
parasites of Nature hide all deformities 
of decay with a patient and beautiful 
growth. 


men, 


Iner 


recesses of 


stream, 


These boles 


of moss, lichen, for 


Above is a more open and 
solemn grove, Druidical in its aspect, 
where grow some of the finest hollies 
in England. 

But to sit by the stream is to court 
oblivion and the poetic vein. Here 
and there rock-girt pools arrest the 
hurrying flood, catch the gleams of 
light and reflect a rift of the blue sky 
In spring the “dipper” darts 
quickly by, and the moorland trout, 
which haunts the pool, rises lazily after 
the floating May-fly, secure from the 
heror. who dares not entangle himself 


above. 





Coleridge and the Quantock Hills. 


in such a close retreat. No tarn in 
Scotland could be more undisturbed 
than this. Musing once, with Words- 
worth and Thelwall as his companions, 
Coleridge said, “This is the place to 
reconcile one to all the jarrings and 
conflicts of the world ;” and Thelwall, 
the arch-conspirator, replied, “ Nay, to 
make one forget them altogether.” 
Abstraction, peace, and solitude were 
what Coleridge craved for, and they 
came to him at Stowey just when his 
life was most joyous, his heart happy, 
as Wordsworth testifies, and his 
fancy most vivacious. Think of his 
life before and after,—a _ joyless 
childhood spent in London, followed 
by a tempestuous youth and a rebel- 
lious manhood. The “playless day- 
dreamer” had grown into a rather 
morbid, fancy-haunted Ishmaelite in 
conflict with the world and the powers 
that be. The whilom Private Com- 
berbach had, at the age of twenty- 
five, known and suffered more than 
most young men. ‘Then, in after-life, 
when the poet left Stowey, he led a 
wandering existence, especially from 
1806 to 1816, dimmed by discontent and 
dominated by that terrible passion for 
opium, taken at first as a medicine to 
alleviate his rheumatic pains, against 
which his whole energy, at the expense 
of his poetic force, was summoned to 
fight. At one time he made an at- 
tempt to settle permanently in Cum- 
berland with Wordsworth ; but the 
humidity of the lake country brought 
out his long-standing malady and 
rendered his physical existence less 
enjoyable, less abandoned, and less 
receptive of Nature’s lessons. We do 
not read of that inspiring companion- 
ship and those daily walks in Cumber- 
land which on the Somersetshire hills 
were such delightful reminiscences to 
both poets. On the Quantocks Cole- 
ridge is more robust, his spirit 
soars with the Quantock lark, and his 
fancy teems with his brightest and 
most original conceptions. Along the 


shores of the Severn sea he “ chaunted 
the vision of that Ancient Man,” and 
along the airy ridges of the hills he 
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planned with Wordsworth that revo- 
lution in poetic thought which marked 
these poets as a school by themselves. 
Wordsworth’s preface to his Lyrical 
Ballads has been truly said to in- 
augurate as clearly as an individual 
treatise could, a distinct epoch in 
English poetry. This preface was 
undoubtedly the offspring of the two 
poets’ meditations and daily commun- 
ings upon the green paths of the 
()uantocks, 

Great as Coleridge’s influence must 
have been upon Wordsworth, it ex- 
pressed itself rather in conversational 
than written argument. He was the 
eloquent advocate of the Romantic 
school, Wordsworth the _ didactic 
teacher, There is wanting in Cole- 
ridge’s poems what he himself missed 
in Lamb’s verses, a solid body of 
thought. In the era of classicisms, 
which was rejected by both, feeling 
was too much curbed, formal correct- 
ness too much emphasised. Coleridge 
threw this classicism to the winds with 
a reckless hand, and did violence to the 
old rules and rhythms. Wordsworth 
set this bold and fanciful revolutionary 
spirit in order, defining its true pro- 
vince, and indicating its character in 
stately and measured language. It 
was a conspiracy against classicism 
developed, if not hatched, in those 
quiet glens and along those breezy 
moorland paths, where the spirit of 


the place is certainly against crude 


p=] 
conventionalities. 

As in great and general ideas, so in 
lesser themes the influence of the 
Quantocks peeps out. It was a Quan- 
tock brook which suggested to Cole- 
ridge the idea of writing a poem called 
“The Brook,” tracing the spring from 
its mossy source down to the sea, with 
every kind of poetic imagery and 
picturesque allegory. This idea, ac- 
cording to the delightful freemasonry 
which existed between the poets at 
this time, was communicated by Cole- 
ridge to Wordsworth, and elaborated 
by the latter in his Sonnets on the 
river Duddon. Again this period 
was, in the case of Coleridge especially, 


a transitional and therefore deeply in- 
teresting one, when youthful ideals 
and early dreams, both vain and im- 
possible, were giving way to substantial 
realities and assured conditions of life. 
Both Southey and Coleridge had, like 
Rousseau, contemplated founding some 
ideal community across the seas, where 
all would be equal, and the conditions 
of a primitive Arcadia realised. In 
his monody on the death of Chatterton, 
Coleridge alludes to these ideas : 


‘* Yet will I love to follow the sweet dream, 
Where Susquehannah pours his untamed 
stream : 
And on some hill, whose forest-frowning side 
Waves o’er the murmurs of his calmer tide, 
Will raise a solemn Cenotaph to thee, 
Sweet Harper of time-shrouded Minstrelsy.” 


But at Nether Stowey this dream of 
pantisocracy by the banks of the 
Pennsylvanian river was fated, for- 
tunately for literature, to end in a 
married life and a peaceful sojourn in 
our own English scenery. After 1796 
we hear little of an American Utopia, 
for Coleridge had found it on British 
soil. We know that his married life 
was not all a happy one, and that 
clouds came upon a day that seemed 
to dawn so fair; but we have chosen 
to dwell simply upon the dawning, and 
if verse can celebrate the memory of 
an early married life spent in cheer- 
fulness and content, this has been done 
by Coleridge. 

In religion Coleridge was still a 
Unitarian when at Stowey, and he 
used often to walk to Taunion, some 
eleven or twelve miles off, to take the 
duty of Mr. Joshua Toulmin, the 
Unitarian teacher there. But a change 
was slowly coming over him, not simply 
in his views upon single theological 
doctrines, but in his general attitude 
of thought. It was in this rural 
retreat that the influence of such 
writers as Jacob Bihme really began 
to work. In his criticism of Cole- 
ridge’s poetry, Professor Brandl, of 
the University of Prague, in his work 
“Samuel Taylor Coleridge und die 
Englische Romantik,” observes that 
in some of his lyrical poems of 1797 
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there is more congenial warmth, more 
characteristic thought than elsewhere 
in his writings. Here, he argues, 
Coleridge shows himself in his truest 
light, forgetting the part of the mystic 
and the dreamer. Here he produces 
for us not gruesome imaginations 
and weird shuddering fancies, but a 
devotional feeling and wisdom. So 
the German critic prefers such pieces 
as the “Ode to the Departing Year,” 
‘‘ France,” and the “ Lines to the Rev. 
George Coleridge,” to many of his 
other poems and even to “The An- 
cient Mariner” and “ Christabel.”’ 
In his lines to George Coleridge, 
after pathetically contrasting his own 
troubled lot with his brother’s, he 
declares that at last he has found 
peace and happiness. 
« Beside one friend, 
Jeneath the impervious covert of one oak, 
I’ve raised a lowly shed, and know the names 
Of husband and of father ; not unhearing 
Of that divine and nightly whispering voice 
Which from my childhood to maturer years 
Spake to me of predestinated wreaths, 
Bright with no fading colours!” 


The cottage at Nether Stowey in 
which this short peace was found, was 
a very small one, with a yearly rental 
of only seven pounds—two pounds more 
than the Clevedon home cost; but it 
was the poet’s casa parva, and brought 
what gold cannot bring. Of course, 
it is greatly changed now in appear- 
ance, no trouble having been taken at 
any time to keep it as the poet left it. 
Instead of that picturesque little abode, 
the shrubbery, the lime-tree bower, 
and ‘sweet sequestered orchard-spot,” 
the visitor finds a very common-place 
public-house, the Coleridge Cottage 
Inn. The house abuts on the high- 
way, and is the last on the left-hand 
as you journey towards Minehead and 
the west. By fate’s strange irony 
the poet’s home has become a drinking 
tavern ; and the rooms which listened 
once to the wisdom of sages now re 
echo the rude mirth of the Somerset 
shire rustics who refresh themselves 
here on their travels. The fabric of 
the cottage has been considerably 
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altered, a second story having been 
added and a wing built out. The 
back premises are strewn with the 
motley collection of tubs, barrels, and 
general rubbish of a village inn, and 
all that is left of the little pleasaunce 
of shrubs is a struggling remnant 
of the tenacious bay-tree. Quite re- 
cently a shingly path was discovered 
leading from the cottage to the end of 
the orchard, and thence through a 
postern to the grounds of Mr. Poole, 
who lived close by ; and this path 
must often have been used by the two 
friends in preference to the noisy 
village street. 

But Nether Stowey itself has not 
much altered. It is simply a little 
agricultural village with a decreasing 
population depending upon no especial 
manufacture. In former times there 
used to be a silk throwstring industry 
at Marsh Mills in Over Stowey, but 
this occupation has long since ceased 
to be remunerative. Nether Stowey 
has earned the name of being “: 
radical little shop,” but this summary 
description of its political proclivities 
is not quite fair. There are a few 
sturdy and independent characters in 
the place, and a certain number of 
small freeholders, but there is very 
little desire to upset the British Con- 
stitution amongst them. The people 
are naturally kind-hearted and cour- 
teous, and are soon won by the same 
qualities in others. There is indeed a 
certain notorious set of people called 
“broom squires,” who live at the out- 
skirts of the village, and have so long 
been regarded as the Ishmaelites of 
the little community that they have 
accepted the name and adopted the 
character. 

The appearance of the village itself 
is rataer an unusual one. The houses 
are crowded together rather closely 
along the chief streets, Lime Street, 
and, nearly at right angles to it, 
Castle Street ; and at the spot where 
they meet an old cross and market- 
place once stood. Here, in summer, 
the local band plays once a week in a 
very creditable manner. This band 
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is said to have owed its origin to the 
encouraging patronage of Mr. Poole, 
who, in his fatherly way, wished his 
Nether Stowey children to be merry 
and sing and play on the site of the 
old market-place. Stories are still 
told how he would pick out a rustic 
Tityrus and have him taught to tune 
his rude measures aright ; and, so far, 
the good he has done, to invert the 
Shakespearian phrase, lives after him, 
for Nether Stowey is famous for its 
excellent church-choir and its band. 
There are people still living who keep 
boyish memories of this kind old 
gentleman. He loved Nature sin- 
cerely, as one would expect of Cole- 
ridge’s friend, and the story goes that 
when a favourite oak of his was once 
doomed to be cut down, he paid ten 
pounds to the owner to save it from 
this unworthy end. The tree still 
survives, a hale and hearty tree, one 
of the most beautiful in the neighbour- 
hood, and destined, if spared by the 
woodman, to see many more genera- 
tions of the villagers come and go. 

There can be little doubt that this 
Quantock scenery sank deeply into 
Coleridge’s being. Both he and 
Wordsworth, living the free and open 
life they did upon the ridges, were 
constantly transcribing with the great- 
est accuracy, and at the same time 
with the greatest enthusiasm, all the 
moods and changes of Nature. Cowper, 
who preceded them, described scenery 
with a faithful hand, but it was a 
very different description of scenery 
and the hand also was different. 
Neither Stowey nor Alfoxden were 
like the snug, perhaps one may call 
it the tame, retreat of Cowper, looking 
forth upon the world from the banks 
of his dear Ouse, 


‘* Slow winding through a level plain 

Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled 

oer, 

Coleridge and his friend looked forth 
upon the world from a wilder and 
more inspiring nook, They looked 
daily upon wide expanses, in autumn 
dim with a purple light from heather 
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and ling: they looked upon deep and 
solemn glens echoing with the rush of 
waters and shrouded in deep gloom : 
they looked upon green and sloping 
glades by the woodland’s edges, through 
which the wild red deer, leaving their 
warm coverts of fern, wandered soft 
and ghostlike, like shadows across the 
moonlit sward. They could lift their 
eyes and see before them a distant 
and ever-varying prospect down where 
the sea-waves broke upon the strand 
and where the sea-breeze swept over 
broken and precipitous cliffs. The 
Quantocks are not unlike a bit of 
Scotland transplanted into Somerset- 
shire. There is wildness on the 
moorland, but it is redeemed by the 
tender beauties of the well-tilled, 
deep-pastured valleys. The slopes are 
soft and rounded, and the combes are 
deeply and heavily wooded almost 
everywhere, unlike the ranges of Ex- 
moor and Dartmoor. The eye will 
never see a bare or rugged boulder, 
for all the nakedness of Nature is 
covered on the Quantocks with a soft 
mantle of golden gorse and purple 
heather. In autumn the air is alive 
with the hum of bees gathering honey 
on every hill-side from the scented 
heather-bells, and lulling the loiterer 
to sleep with their drowsy music. The 
soil is red and warm-looking, being on 
the new red sandstone formation, and 
is pleasanter to look upon in the full 
glare of summer or in the subdued 
light of winter than the white chalk 
hills of other counties. The sturdy 
whortleberry bush covers every hill- 
side with its box-like growth, giving 
profitable occupation to the merry 
bands of wort-gatherers in summer, 
and the tall bracken waves in green 
masses everywhere. To the pedestrian 
it is a tract of country free and open 
for its explorations, and truly merits 
Wordsworth’s description of it as “an 
unappropriated range of earth.” The 
Quantocks are at once an epic and an 
idyll. Coleridge found them a con- 
genial resting-place, where he could 
give reins to the wildest fancies, as in 
“The Ancient Mariner” and “ Chris- 
EE 
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tabel,” or sing a simple song of peace 
and contentment. 


** Oh! ’tis a quiet, spirit-healing nook ! 
Which all, methinks, would love; but 
chiefly he, 

The humble man, who, in his youthful years, 
Knew just so much of folly as had made 
His early manhood more securely wise ! 
Here might he lie on fern or withered heath, 
While from the singing lark (that sings 


unsech 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best), 
And from the sun, and from the breezy air, 


Sweet influences trembled o’er his frame ; 
And he, with many feelings, many thoughts, 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
Religious meanings in the forms of Nature !” 


Dim and indefinite and altogether 
shadowy these influences may be to 
those who live within the circle of a 
busy town-life, but they were certainly 
real to Coleridge, and they had a solid 
basis and foundation upon the beauti- 
ful objects of Nature and the concrete 
images of the world. City-loving poets, 
like Alfred de Musset, cannot grasp 
this freshness of life, this second youth, 


renewed again amongst congenial 
fields. When their lives have been 


spent and their passions exhausted 
within the boundaries of cities and 
amidst the intoxications of a cosmo- 
politan life, their hold on Nature is 
gone and their sympathy with her is 
dead. After a tempest we notice how 
the sea, sinking back into its accus- 
tomed calm, murmurs again with short 
crisp wavelets upon the shore, smooth 
ing the unsightly chasms made by its 
angrier billows; so is it with the 
poet who holds passions in the hollow 
of his hand, and, stronger than pas- 
sion, can pause to think, to arrange, 
to curb his perturbation, and, in a 
word, to philosophise, making up a 
“meditative joy” from “many feelings, 
many thoughts.” He has the power 
of repairing the ravage of the tempest 
and of gathering from it wisdom for 
himself. Coleridge, like Shakespeare, 
of whose dramatic characters he was 
one of the best interpreters, could feel 
deeply and strongly all the tragic 
realities of the world—surely he had 


been a sufferer himself in his own 


life!—and yet touch them all again 
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with a light and strong hand. His 
judgment was never upset so that 
passion could claim a permanent sway ; 
nor was it so overwhelmed and cowed 
by the “whips and scorns of time” 
that he went sorrowing all his days. 
His strength lay in a peaceful contem- 
plation of Nature and of the lessons 
from the outer world. 

In his “Ode to France” Coleridge 
has well defined the meaning of the 
sacred word liberty for Frenchmen. 
She is a goddess who speeds on subtle 
pinions from “ Priestcraft’s harpy 
minions” as well as from “ factious 
blasphemy’s obscene slaves.” It might 
be to the advantage of Frenchmen to 
see the goddess, as Coleridge poetically 
phrased it, “in the clouds coming 
from the rising sun and from the blue 
rejoicing sky”; in other words, as a 
divinity of the open air akin to some 
physical representation in Nature, in- 
stead of a tawdry and revolutionary 
spirit calling to men from the reek- 
ing stews of Parisian slums. Per- 
haps Coleridge best explains his own 
idea of liberty gathered from physical 
images when he writes, 


’ 


*“ And there I felt thee! 

verge, 

Whose pines, scarce travelled by the breeze 
above, 

Iiad made one murmur 
surge ! 

Yes, while I stood and gazed, my temples 
bare, 

And shot my being through earth, sea, and 
alr, 

Possessing all things with intensest love, 

O liberty ! my spirit felt thee there.” 


on that sea-cliff’s 


with the distant 


Surely this definition of liberty 
which is a sentiment and feeling rather 
than a declaration by a National Con- 
vention or a bold assertion of “ liberty, 
equality and fraternity” suits the 
spirit and traditions of a sea-faring 
nation like ours! And in his “ Fears 
in Solitude ” Coleridge has again given 


a noble definition of patriotism. Eng- 
land is the “divine and beauteous 


island” his 

** Sole 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 
I walk with awe and sing my stately songs, 
Loving the God that made me!” 
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For he has “drunk in all his intel- 
lectual life” from her lakes and hills, 
from her clouds, her quiet dales, her 
rocks and seas, giving him 


** All sweet sensations, all ennobling 
thoughts.” 


These reflections on liberty and 
patriotism came to him in the remote 
village of Stowey, so peaceful in itself, 
so far removed from war’s realities, 
when Europe was being deluged with 
blood. But even there alarm of inva- 
sion had come, to strengthen men’s 
patriotism and nerve their arms. At 
any moment the fire-beacon on Wills- 
neck, the highest point of these 
beautiful Quantocks, might be lit, 
carrying the news of the enemy’s 
approach from Dunkerry, the peak on 
Exmoor on the west, to Glastonbury 
Tor on the east. The contrast be- 
tween the calm beauty of the “ green 
and silent spot’’ where he writes and 
all the grim excitements of war stirs 
Coleridge’s imagination, He prays 
that 


** The vaunts 
And menace of the vengeful enemy 
Pass like the gust, that roar’d and died away 
In the distant tree ; which, heard, and only 
heard, 


In this lone dell, bowed not the delicate grass,” 


It was the same with love and friend- 
ship: the Quantocks have the power 
of recalling and strengthening old 
passions and old loves, and of giving 
intensity to his feelings as father, 
husband and friend. 

** How warm this woodland wild recess ! 
Love surely hath been breathing here. 
And this sweet bed of heath, my dear! 

Swells up, then sinks with faint caress, 
As if to have you yet more near. 


** Fight springs have flown since last I lay 
On sea-ward Quantock’s heathy hills, 
Where quiet sounds from hidden rills 

Float here and there, like things astray, 
And high o’er head the sky-lark shrills. 


** No voice as yet had made the ain 
Be musie with your name ; yet why 
That asking look ? that yearning sigh ? 
That sense of promise every where i 
Beloved ! flew your spirit by ¢” 
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In the lines composed whilst climb- 
ing Brockley Combe Coleridge was still 
in that happy frame of mind and ima- 
gination which needs but a voice from 
Nature to recall the happiness of love. 
He describes the scenery and tells us 
of the sweet songsters, the cuckoo’s 
unvarying note, of the white May, 
the burst of spring and all the joy of 
the world, and then he turns quickly 
to the central human love without 
which nature is incomplete. 

** Deep sighs my lonely heart ! I drop the tear; 
Enchanting spot ! Oh, were my Sara here !” 
So, at Shurton Bars, near the 

estuary of the Parret on the Bristol 
Channel, the image of Sara is still with 
him. ‘The shore at Shurton Bars is 
lonely and solemn: the tide retreats far 
back to the Channel’s bed: the space 
between the high-water mark and the 
ebbing tide is flat, dark, and oozy : the 
curlew utters his long piercing whistle, 
waking the echoes of the dreary ex- 
panse of mud and slime. The scene 
is one of wild desolation and gloomy 
emptiness, as different from the warm 
and cheerful haunts of the Quantock 
hills as it is possible to conceive. Here 
Coleridge sat in the twilight one day 
and, surrendering himself to the sombre 
influences of the scene, thought of his 
darker hours and gloomier life. He 
saw the light just twinkling from the 
lighthouse on the Flat Holmes opposite, 
like “a sullen star” to drowsy sailors, 
There he would have liked to sit, “ 
sad gloom-pampered man,” listening 
to the roar of the beating waves and 
viewing with a vindictive joy the sight 
of vessels drifting to destruction on 
the rocks. So bitter seemed life to 
him that it eradicated all human sym- 
pathy. But “peace with Sara came,” 
and his heart suddenly sings with the 
skylark, only forgetful by chance 
pretty fancy—when it couches beneath 
the red sleep-giving poppy. All his 
woes now are like “the smiling tears 
which swell the opened rose.” They 
fall from heaven, and, blending with 
the sunbeam, put to flight dark images 
of the soul. 
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Coleridge has surely found some- 
thing fresh to say on the well-worn 
theme of the nightingale. The note 
of the bird shall be “the harbinger 
of joy,” and shall give to his child 
some association of joy wherewith to 
charm away the spirits of darkness : 


** His childhood shall grow up 
Familiar with these songs, that with the night 
He may associate joy.” 


In another poem, “Frost at Mid- 
night,” written at Stowey, he follows 
up this line of thought, and draws a 
contrast between what his own life had 
been and what he hoped that of his 
child would be. He had pitied Charles 
Lamb, “ hungering after Nature many 
a year, in the great city pent,” and 
he pitied himself for losing a child- 
hood’s training, such as, we imagine, 
that of his friend Wordsworth’s had 
been. 


‘* For I was reared 
In the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim, 
And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe ! shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and 
shores 
And mountain crags; so shalt thou see and 
hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in Himself. 
Great universal Teacher! He shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask.” 


So all things and all seasons will be 
sweet to the child, whether the summer 
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comes upon the earth with greenness, 
or the red-breast sits and sings be- 
neath the tufts of winter snow, whether 
the eve-drops fall at night in the 
trances of a storm, or whether the 
secret ministry of frost hangs them 
up in silent icicles. Nature, indeed, 
will be a universal Teacher. Hers 
is a plain and open air teaching taken 
straight from the earth and God’s 
broad heaven. Some are naturally 
more susceptible to it than others, 
but it never can come wholly by in- 
instinct: it needs training, observa- 
tion, and a diligent watchfulness for 
beauty and for beautiful things. It 
would bid us look, not once nor twice, 
but again and again upon what we 
love and admire, such as a flower, a 
wood, a hill-side, a bit of the moor- 
land waste and the great sea and the 
sky beyond ; or it would bid us listen 
again and again to the sounds and 
voices of Nature, and all the outward 
world will come back to us when we 
need it to elevate and refine. 
** One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 


m™m 


han all the sages can. 


” 


Such ideas have nothing to do with 
Christian orthodoxy nor are they con- 
tradictory to any creed or formula of 
religion. They are but an echo taken 
up by the poet of that great verse in 
Genesis: “And God saw everything 
that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good,” 

WILLIAM GRESWELL. 
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A 


FITFUL wind about the eaves, 
That sways the creaking door ; 
The shadows of the falling leaves 

Flit past me on the floor. 


The autumn skies are clear above, 
jut silent is their song ; 

Oh, spirit of the changeless love 
Keep back my autumn long! 


In vain with 


gold the forest weaves 
Its sylvan 


greenness o'er ; 
The shadows of the falling leaves 
Flit past me on the floor. 


It means the world is growing old, 
It means no birds to sing: 

Oh, not for all the autumn’s gold 
Would I forego my spring! 





M. 


SOMETHING perverse and irritating 
has generally been found in modern 
French novels, both in the writers’ 
choice of subjects and in their manner 
of treating them. The perversity is 
all the more apparent because the 
novelists have other qualities which 
have been recognised as of high and 
rare value. An artistic instinct has 
probably never been so widely diffused 
throughout a literary class as it has 
been through the ranks of the modern 
writers of fiction in France : never has 
the average novelist attained so high 
a level of pictorial power and lin- 
guistic skill. Higher qualities than 
these have indeed been ascribed by 
some critics to the chiefs of French 
romance, but others than Englishmen 
have doubted whether the French have 
as yet produced any writer to be 
matched with Walter Scott, Thack- 
eray, or Dickens. Balzac never 
quite such an artist as Thackeray : 
Dumas is a Walter Scott—with a 
difference ; and Hugo, though he may 
be in his own way incomparable, is 
a divinity with feet of unconcealed 


is 


clay. But we are not now speaking 
of the highest names. It is when 


we come to the second flight, the 
‘general choir” of fiction, that the 
merit of the French writers manifests 
itself so clearly. A certain choiceness 
of expression, an air of distinction, a 
controlled art, a literary finish belong 
not only to Daudet and Sandeau, 
Cherbuliez and Flaubert, Feuillet and 
Miirger together with many others of 
the same literary class, but extend 
downwards through a host of writers, 
who have yet, perhaps, to make their 
mark, but who appear to conceive by 


1 *¢ Pobmes Dor’s :” 
ennes:” ‘‘ Les 


** Les Noces Corinthi 
Désirs de Jean Servien:” 
** Jocaste:” ‘‘Le Chat Maigre:” ‘ La 
Btiehe :” ‘‘ Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard ;” 
** Nos Enfants:” ‘** Le Livre de Mon Ami.” 
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some admirable instinct the just con- 
ditions and limits of literary work- 
manship. 

But there is another side to this 
agreeable picture. On the literature 
as a whole there is imprinted an in- 
delible stamp of coarseness and indeli- 
cacy, a blemish in art and not only in 
morals. It is as though the genius of 
the French nation had never shaken its 
wings free of some of the slime of the 
Revolution and the Commune, so that 
the higher slopes of Parnassus with 
their purer air and translucent atmo- 
sphere remained for ever inaccessible. 
For art, too, has its own peculiar 
Nemesis, like life itself: the same 
divine figure can reveal itself at once 
as frail phantom of flesh and as goddess 
confessed. Just as it rests with the 
man who thinks and acts to find in 
life either an Ebal or a Gerizim, so 
it rests with the worshipper to find in 
art either an Astarte or the virgin 
Artemis. It seems now to have 
with French writers to be 
almost taken for granted as a literary 
canon that art varies inversely as 
morals. If a book has about it a 
wholesome and sweet air it is tan- 
tamount to a confession of mawk- 
ishness and prudery, while, on the 
contrary, artistic independence and 
strength can apparently only be se- 
cured by the sacrifice of health and 
chastity. It may be disguised under 
high-sounding formulas, such as art 


come 


for art’s sake, but such a_ view, 
whether tacitly acknowledged or 


openly expressed, in reality indicates 
an incomplete culture. Indeed there 
are many signs that the French cul- 
ture, however brilliant and_pictur- 
esque, gains these superficial qualities 
just because it lacks depth and 
thoroughness. Their painting and 


their music seem to exhibit precisely 
similar characteristics, and the real 











French philosophy is that of Cousin 
and Jouffroy—a philosophy of eclecti- 
cism, clear and comprehensive and 
synthetic just because it is wanting 
in psychological and metaphysical 
analysis. 

M. Anatole France, a writer as yet 
little known in England, is a welcome 
exception to the general run of his 
literary brethren, It is impossible to 
claim for him the highest honours, 
which probably he would be himself 
the first to disavow. Yet, though he 
be not an artist of the first rank, 
he has the true artistic temperament 
and a good many other qualities be- 
sides. A scholar, a student of Greek 
literature, with a strange fancy for 
the dizarre and the unfamiliar in life 
and character, a man of the world, a 
philosopher of an amiable type, whose 
gentle cynicism is never otherwise 
than charming, a lover of books, a 
lover of children, full of the milk of 
human kindness, which sometimes he 
likes to imagine as turning sour, and 
above all possessed of a quality which 
is rare in a French writer, a native 
vein of rich and quiet humour—such 
is M. Anatole France. Nor must the 
characteristic be forgotten which 
makes him veritably phenomenal, for 
his books can without hesitation be 
read aloud virginibus puerisque. 

M. France is emphatically a man of 
culture. It is only in “ Le Livre de 
Mon Ami” and “ Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard ” that he has attained the full 
mastery of his powers ; but his earlier 
books show the diverse studies and 
varied interests of his more youthful 
years. In “ Les Noces Corinthiennes,” 
for instance, we find a story of the 
family conflicts which doubtless so 
often arose in the early years of Chris- 
tianity between the new and the Pagan 
creed. Daphne, the daughter of Her- 
mas the Corinthian, is engaged to be 
married to Hippias, but though she 
and her mother, Kallista, have em- 
braced the new faith, her father and 
her lover still worship the older gods 
of their country. To complicate mat- 
ters still further, a vow has been made 
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by Kallista to dedicate her daughter 
to perpetual virginity, as a thank- 
offering for an escape from illness. 
Daphne and Hippias meet, and the old 
love proves stronger than the new 
creed. Though driven away by the 
curses of the mother, Hermas is re- 
joined by Daphne at nightfall; but 
the young Christian girl, unable to 
bear the strain of the conflict between 
her religion and her affections, has 
taken poison, and dies in her lover's 
arms. 

A curious story, called “Le Chat 
Maigre” transplants us to a different 
scene. Here we live in the atmosphere 
of Bohemianism, with all the queer 
figures that haunt the outskirts of the 
literary and artistic world—menof some 
fixed though visionary idea, or men of 
no idea at all, who oscillate between 
madness and sense—eccentric, inge- 
nious, versatile creatures, who are as 
little troubled with conscience as 
with cash. M. France does not con- 
ceal his fondness for these capricious 
personages. They meet us again and 
again in his pages with all their odd 
ways and upnmethodical behaviour : 
not only the queer characters of “ Le 
Chat Maigre,” such as M. Godet Later- 
rasse, and the Negro general Télé- 
maque, the philosopher Branchut, and 
the sculptor Labanne, but also M. 
Fellaire de Sisac and M. Haviland in 
“ Jocaste,” and uncle Victor and M, 
Coccoz in “ La Biche.” René Longue- 
mare is a character of a different 
stamp. He is the young scientist, the 
medical student, who has discovered 
the illusions of life and meets them 
with a sort of fierce resignation, and 
who, when he knows that there is an 
end of all his hopes of marrying the 
girl he loves, notes with savage joy 
each sign of decay in his own physical 
frame, as bringing him nearer to 
Lethe. Rarely does the author allow 
himself the bitterness which he has 
given to René Longuemare : his own is 
rather the placid mood which appears 
in Sylvestre Bonnard, Membre de [ In- 
stitut. Of all the tales, ‘“ Jocaste,” 
in which this disappointed physician 
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appears, is the one which seems, both 
in style and treatment, to fall farthest 
below the usual work of M. France. 
It is a crude story of a girl who is too 
weakly nervous to bear the troubles in 
which she finds herself, and who com- 
mits suicide in so unromantic a locality 
as a bath on the Seine. Yet even 
here M. France’s training in Greek 
literature, which appears so happily in 
his later work, finds a curious expres- 
sion. To Heléne, who can find no 
issue to the tangles of life, the sugges- 
tion is conveyed of a death by hanging 
through a schoolboy construing out of 
a play of Sophocles the fate of her 
Greek prototype, Jocasta, the wife of 
Laius. The passage is so character- 
istic in its union of tragedy and 
humour that it is worth transcribing. 


** About ten o'clock Jocaste heard a slam- 
ming of doors. It was her nephew Georges who 
returned as usual from school. He threw his 
books down on the table sulkily and by 
chance looked at his aunt: ‘ What vig eyes 
you have got to-day,’ he said. He opened 
his books, and complained, with the wry face 
of a stupid schoolboy, that he had to do a 
Greek lesson. Then seating himself on his 
foot, at the very edge of his chair, he began 
to turn over lazily the pages of his dictionary. 
Notwithstanding his grimaces, he translated 
very fairly, effacing with his tongue the ink- 
blots which he made in writing. She listened 
in a sort of stupor, and started at the kicks 
which the boy bestowed on his chair-rail. He 
was imitating the grave voice and bombastic 
tone of his master: ‘Remark, gentlemen, the 
harmony of Sophocles’s lines. We do not 
know how the words were pronounced, we 
probably pronounce them all wrong, but what 
harmony! Monsieur Labrunitre, you will 
conjugate ten times the verb didémi. What 
harmony! ‘Kara theion, the divine head, 
Lokastés, of Jocasta, tethnéhen is dead... What 
rot this is! She went pros ta leké numphica, 
towards the nuptial couch, that is to say to het 
bedroom—tremark, gentlemen, what a happy 
expression ! and what harmony! . . . Sposa 
komen, tearing her hair, kalez she calls, Laidn, 
Laius, nekron, dead. You see, aunt, that in 
French, a laius is a sermon, but in Greek it is 
a fellow that Jocasta had married, and the 
marriage had not turned out well. Tearing 
her hair she calls on Laius dead.’ In 
the midst of all this confused babble of 
Greek and French, Helen disentangled the 
grand old story of a desperate woman. The 
boy hurried on to the end of his task. ‘ Zsei- 
domen tén qunaika kremastén, we saw the 
woman hung.’ He made a dash with his pen 
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which tore the paper, put out his tongue all 
stained with ink, and then began to sing, 
‘Hung! hung! Ihave finished!’ Helen rose 
and went up to her room so calm, so resolute, 
so certain, that she seemed like a statue of 
Nece ssity.” 


She then goes down to the baths on 
the Seine and commits suicide by 
hanging herself in her bath-room. The 
catastrophe is so startling that it be- 
comes almost ludicrous ; but it affords 
no bad example of the way in which 
M. France reads modern tragedy in the 
light of ancient drama. A more 
graceful evidence of scholarship is 
furnished by the dialogue which M. 
France publishes at the end of “ Le 
Livre de Mon Ami,” in which he applies 
the conclusion of comparative myth- 
ology to nursery tales like Little Red 
Riding Hood and the Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood. 

But the early studies and the more 
youthful interests give place to the 
philosophical serenity which is the 
most gracious gift of age. Classi- 
calism, Neo-Hellenism, Bohemianism 
pass away or merge themselves in the 
wise tenderness of M. Sylvestre Bon- 
nard. <A more fascinating study of 
middle-age can hardly be found in 
modern literature than that which 
M. Anatole France has embodied in 
his psychological study of the gentle 
savant and philologer who is so proud 
to be a member of the Institute. The 
years which bring the philosophic 
mind have given him so much of 
cynicism that he recognises that all 
life is made up of shadows, and that 
our passions and hopes and fears play 
over the surface of reality like the 
reflections of waving trees on some 
rippling stream. Here is a charming 
scene between Bonnard and a pedlar 
who offers him a variety of worthless 
books, which illustrates as well as any 


other the humours of M. France’s 
sage. M. Coccoz advances into M. 
Bonnard’s room with a number of 


little bows and smiles. 


**Good heavens, what novelties the manni- 
first volume 


kin Coccoz offered me! The 
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which he put into my hand was the ‘ History 
of the Tower of Nesle with the Loves of 
Margaret of Burgundy and the Captain 
Buridan.’ ‘It is a historical book,’ he said 
to me, smiling, ‘a book of veritable history.’ 
‘In that case,’ I answered, ‘ it is very tedious, 
for historical books which do not tell lies are 
all very wearisome. I myself write some fine 
histories, and if for your misfortune you were 
to offer one of these from door to door, you 
would run the risk of keeping it all your life 
in your green bag without finding even a 
kitchen-maid foolish enough to buy it.’ ‘Cer- 
tainly, sir,’ answered the little man out of 
pure complaisance. And with many smiles he 
offered me ‘The Loves of Héloise and Abelard,’ 
but I made him understand that at my age I 
had nothing to do with a love tale. Still 
smiling, he proposed to sell me the Rules of 
Social Games, including piquet, bezique, 
ecarté, whist, &e. ‘Alas!’ I said, ‘if you 
wish to remind me of the rules of bezique, 
restore to me my old friend Bignan, with 
whom I used to play at cards every evening 
before five academies had solemnly conducted 
him to the cemetery : or debase the grave in- 
telligence of my cat Hamilcar to the frivolity 
of human games ; you see her sleeping on this 
cushion, the sole companion of my evenings.’ 
The smile of the little man became vague and 
bewildered. ‘See,’ said he, ‘here is a new 
collection of society-amusements, facetic: and 
magician’s tricks, with the method of trans- 
forming a red rose into a white one.’ I told 
him that I had long ago quarrelled with 
roses, and so far as facctiw were concerned, | 
was quite content with those which I involun- 
tarily made in the course of my scientific 
studies. The mannikin offered me his last 
book with his last smile. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘is 
the ‘Key to Dreams,’ with an explanation 
of all the dreams one can have, the dream of 
gold, the dream of a thief, the dream of death, 
the dream that one tumbles off a tower—all 
complete.’ I had seized the tongs, and I 
waved them energetically in the air as I an- 
swered my commercial visitor. ‘Yes, my 
friend,’ said I, ‘ but these dreams and a thou- 
sand others besides, joyous and tragic, are all 
included in a single one, the dream of life. 
Will your little yellow book give me the key 
to that?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ answered the little man, 
‘the book is complete, and not dear, one franc 


’ 


twenty-five centimes, sir.’”’ 


It is thus that M. Sylvestre Bonnard 
amuses himself with his visitors, not 
unkindly. Malice indeed is as far re- 
moved from him as bitterness. He 
has seen too much to care a great deal 
about anything. Like Cephalus in 
Plato’s Republic, he can look back 
upon his past life and thank God that 
he is freed from the tyranny of love 
and desire. He has indeed loved and 
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loves still ; but what he loves is merely 
a memory, and that is too unsub- 
stantial a thing to evoke passion. All 
men and women seem to him puppets, 
worked with strings held by unknown 
fingers. And so he has a sort of 
Epicurean pity for them all, and 
gently wonders why they should dis- 
turb themselves so much over trifles. 
Nor will he spare himself in his com- 
placent laughter. He knows of him- 
self that he is a pedant, to whose 
philological instincts all things are 
words. He is quite aware that he is 
a bit of a gourmand, and that he has 
a keenly expressive nose, which has 
often played him false and revealed 
the feelings which he himself had 
desired to conceal. He is honestly 
afraid of his housekeeper, Thérése, 
who is an admirable but tyrannical 
character, who requires managing 
before she can be made to yield to any 
of her master’s whims. 


**T acknowledge,” he says, ‘‘that I hesi- 
tated a long time in announcing to her my 
intended departure. I feared her remon- 
strances, her raillery, her objurgations, her 
tears. ‘She isa good woman,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘and attached tome. She will want to 
keep me back, and heaven knows that when 
she wants anything, words, gestures, and cries 
cost her little. In such circumstances she 
will summon the hall-porter to her aid, and 
the charwoman, and the bed-maker, and the 
seven sons of the green-grocer ; they will all fall 
at my feet in a circle and ery in unison, and 
they will look so ugly that I shall have to give 
way in order to get them out of my sight.’ ” 


He has one old friend, his cat Hamil- 
car, whom he is fond of apostrophis- 
ing: indeed, like most men who have 
passed their middle-age, apostrophes 
and meditative moralisings are the 
natural expression of his feelings. 
This is how he addresses his cat. 


‘*Hamilcar,” said I, stretching out my legs, 
‘*Hamilear, somnolent prince of the city of 
books, nocturnal guardian of my library! 
Like the divine cat who fought with the un- 
holy in Heliopolis during the night of mighty 
conflict, you defend against all vile nibblers 
the books which the old savant has acquired 
at the price of a modest income and an inde- 
fatigabte zeal. In this library, protected by 
your military virtues, Hamilcar, sleep with the 
luxury of a sultana. For you unite in your 
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appears, is the one which seems, both 
in style and treatment, to fall farthest 
below the usual work of M. France. 
It is a crude story of a girl who is too 
weakly nervous to bear the troubles in 
which she finds herself, and who cem- 
mits suicide in so unromantic a locality 
as a bath on the Seine. Yet even 
here M. France’s training in Greek 
literature, which appears so happily in 
his later work, finds a curious expres- 
sion. To Heléne, who can find no 
issue to the tangles of life, the sugges- 
tion is conveyed of a death by hanging 
through a schoolboy construing out of 
a play of Sophocles the fate of her 
Greek prototype, Jocasta, the wife of 
Laius. The passage is so character- 
istic in its union of tragedy and 
humour that it is worth transcribing. 


“About ten o’clock Jocaste heard a slam- 
ming of doors, It was her nephew Georges who 
returned as usual from school. He threw his 
books down on the table sulkily and by 
chance looked at his aunt: ‘ What big eyes 
you have got to-day,’ he said. He opened 
his books, and complained, with the wry face 
of a stupid schoolboy, that he had to do a 
Greek lesson. Then seating himself on his 
foot, at the very edge of his chair, he began 
to turn over lazily the pages of his dictionary. 
Notwithstanding his grimaces, he translated 
very fairly, effacing with his tongue the ink- 
blots which he made in writing. She listened 
in a sort of stupor, and started at the kicks 
which the boy bestowed on his chair-rail. He 
was imitating the grave voice and bombastic 
tone of his master: ‘Remark, gentlemen, the 
harmony of Sophocles’s lines. We do not 
know how the words were pronounced, we 
probably pronounce them all wrong, but what 
harmony! Monsieur Labrunitre, you will 
conjugate ten times the verb didémi. What 
harmony! ‘Kara theion, the divine head, 
Tokastés, of Jocasta, tethnéen is deal... What 
rot this is! She went pros ta leké numph ict, 
towards the nuptial couch, that is to say to her 
bedroom—remark, gentlemen, what a happy 
expression ! and what harmony! . . . Syose 
komen, tearing her hair, kale? she calls, Laidn, 
Laius, nekron, dead. You see, aunt, that in 
French, a laius is a sermon, but in Greek it is 
a fellow that Jocasta had married, and the 
marriage had not turned out well. Tearing 
her hair she calls on Laius dead.’ In 
the midst of all this confused babble of 
Greek and French, Helen disentangled the 
grand old story of a desperate woman. The 
boy hurried on to the end of his task. ‘ Zsei- 
domen tén gunaika kremastén, we saw the 
woman hung.’ He made a dash with his pen 
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which tore the paper, put out his tongue all 
stained with ink, and then began to sing, 
‘Hung! hung! [have finished!’ Helen rose 
and went up to her room so calm, so resolute, 
so certain, that she seemed like a statue of 
Nece ssity.” 


She then goes down to the baths on 
the Seine and commits suicide by 
hanging herself in her bath-room. The 
catastrophe is so startling that it be- 
comes almost ludicrous ; but it affords 
no bad example of the way in which 
M. France reads modern tragedy in the 
light of ancient drama. A more 
graceful evidence of scholarship is 
furnished by the dialogue which M. 
France publishes at the end of “Le 
Livre de Mon Ami,” in which he applies 
the conclusion of comparative myth- 
ology to nursery tales like Little Red 
Riding Hood and the Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood. 

But the early studies and the more 
youthful interests give place to the 
philosophical serenity which is the 
most gracious gift of age. Classi- 
calism, Neo-Hellenism, Bohemianism 
pass away or merge themselves in the 
wise tenderness of M. Sylvestre Bon- 
nard. A more fascinating study of 
middle-age can hardly be found in 
modern literature than that which 
M. Anatole France has embodied in 
his psychological study of the gentle 
savant and philologer who is so proud 
to be a member of the Institute. The 
years which bring the philosophic 
mind have given him so much of 
cynicism that he recognises that all 
life is made up of shadows, and that 
our passions and hopes and fears play 
over the surface of reality like the 
reflections of waving trees on some 
rippling stream. Here is a charming 
scene between Bonnard and a pedlar 
who offers him a variety of worthless 
books, which illustrates as well as any 
other the humours of M. France’s 
sage. M. Coccoz advances into M. 
Bonnard’s room with a number of 
little bows and smiles. 


**Good heavens, what novelties the manni- 
kin Coccoz offered me! The first volume 














which he put into my hand was the ‘ History 
of the Tower of Nesle with the Loves of 
Margaret of Burgundy and the ——— 


Buridan.’ ‘It is a historical book,’ he said 
to me, smiling, ‘a book of ver itable history.’ 


‘In that case,’ I aiiial. ‘it is very tedious, 
for historical books which do not tell lies are 
all very wearisome. I myself write some fine 
histories, and if for your misfortune you were 
to offer one of these from door to door, you 
would run the risk of keeping it all your life 
in your green bag without finding even a 
kitchen-maid foolish enough to buy it.’ ‘Cer- 
tainly, sir,’ answered the little man out of 
pure complaisance. And with many smiles he 
offered me ‘ The Loves of Héloise and Abelard,’ 
but I made him understand that at my age I 
had nothing to do with a love tale. Still 
smiling, he proposed to sell me the Rules of 
Social Games, including piquet, bezique, 
ecarté, whist, ke. ‘Alas!’ I said, ‘if you 
wish to remind me of the rules of bezique, 
restore to me my old friend Bignan, with 
whom I used to play at cards every evening 
before five academies had solemnly conducted 
him to the cemetery : or debase the grave in- 
telligence of my cat Hamilcar to the frivolity 
of human games ; you see her sleeping on this 
cushion, the sole companion of my evenings.’ 
The smile of the little man became vague and 
bewildered. ‘See,’ said he, ‘here is a new 
collection of society-amusements, facetie and 
magician’s tricks, with the method of trans- 
forming a red rose into a white one.’ I told 
him that I had long ago quarrelled with 
roses, and so far as facectia were concerned, | 
was quite content with those which I involun- 
tarily made in the course of my scientific 
studies. The mannikin offered me his last 
book with his last smile. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘is 
the ‘Key to Dreams,’ with an explanation 
of all the dreams one can have, the dream of 
gold, the dream of a thief, the dream of death, 
the dream that one tumbles off a tower—all 
complete.’ I had seized the tongs, and I 
waved them energetically in the air as I an- 
swered my commercial visitor. ‘Yes, my 
friend,’ said I, ‘ but these dreams and a thou- 
sand others be sides, joyous and tragic, are all 
included in a single one, the dream of life. 
Will your little yellow book give me the key 
to that?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ answered the little man, 
‘the book is complete, and not dear, one franc 
twenty-five centimes, sir.’’ 


It is thus that M. Sylvestre Bonnard 
amuses himself with his visitors, not 
unkindly. Malice indeed is as far re- 
moved from him as bitterness. He 
has seen too much to care a great deal 
about anything. Like Cephalus in 
Plato’s Republic, he can look back 
upon his past life and thank God that 
he is freed from the tyranny of love 
and desire. He has indeed loved and 
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loves still ; but what he loves is merely 
a memory, and that is too unsub- 
stantial a thing to evoke passion. All 
men and women seem to him puppets, 
worked with strings held by unknown 
fingers. And so he has a sort of 
Epicurean pity for them all, and 
gently wonders why they should dis- 
turb themselves so much over trifles. 
Nor will he spare himself in his com- 
placent laughter. He knows of him- 
self that he is a pedant, to whose 
philological instincts all things are 
words. He is quite aware that he is 
a bit of a gourmand, and that he has 
a keenly expressive nose, which has 
often played him false and revealed 
the feelings which he himself had 
desired to conceal. He is honestly 
afraid of his housekeeper, Thérése, 
who is an admirable but tyrannical 
character, who requires managing 
before she can be made to yield to any 
of her master’s whims. 


**T acknowledge,” he says, ‘‘ that I hesi- 
tated a long time in announcing to her my 
intended departure. I feared her remon- 
strances, her raillery, her objurgations, her 
tears. ‘She is a good woman,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘and attached tome. She will want to 
keep me back, and heaven knows that when 
she wants anything, words, gestures, and cries 
cost her little. In such cireumstances she 
will summon the hall-porter to her aid, and 
the charwoman, and the bed-maker, and the 
seven sons of the green-grocer ; they will all fall 
at my feet in a circle and ery in unison, and 
they will lock so ugly that I shall have to give 
way in order to get them out of my sight.’ ” 


He has one old friend, his cat Hamil- 
car, whom he is fond of apostrophis- 
ing: indeed, like most men who have 
passed their middle-age, apostrophes 
and meditative moralisings are the 
natural expression of his feelings. 
This is how he addresses his cat. 

‘* Hamilcar,” said I, stretching out my legs, 
‘*Hamilear, somnolent prince of the city of 
books, nocturnal guardian of my library! 
Like the divine cat who fought with the un- 
holy in Heliopolis during the night of mighty 
conflict, you defend against all vile nibblers 
the books which the old savant has acquired 
at the price of a modest income and an inde- 
fatigable zeal. In this library, protected by 


your military virtues, Hamilcar, sleep with the 
luxury of a sultana. 


For you unite in your 
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person the formidable appearance of a Tartar 
warrior with the drooping grace of an Eastern 
beauty. Heroic and voluptuous Hamilear, 
sleep and wait for the hour when the mice 
will dance in the moonlight before the Acta 
Sanctorum of the learned Bollandists.” 


Hamilcar receives this apostrophe 
with mixed feelings. The commence- 
ment of the discourse appeared pleas- 
ing, for the cat accompanied it with a 
purring like the noise of a boiling pot. 
But as the philosopher raised his voice, 
Hamilear warns him by lowering its 
ears and wrinkling up its striped fore- 
head that it was bad taste to declaim 
in this way. “This book-man,” evi- 
dently thought Hamilear, “ talks non- 
sense, whilst our housekeeper only 
gives vent to words full of sense and 
meaning, containing either the an- 
nouncement of a repast or the promise 
of a whipping. 
what she says. 


One can understand 
But this old fool puts 
together sounds which mean nothing.” 

M. Bonnard is, as has been said, 
fond of apostrophes, and as he re 
members his early love for Clementine 
who refused to marry him, he breaks 
out into many rhapsodies. Clementine 
married an adventurer who 
bankrupt : husband and wife both died, 
and it becomes the task and pleasure 
of Bonnard to look after the only 
child, Jeanne Alexandre. She 
however first to be rescued from a 
dragon of a schoolmistress who per 
sists in believing that she herself is 
the object of M. Bonnard’s admira- 
tion; hence arise many amusing mis- 
adventures, and the final abduction of 
Jeanne, which constitutes the crime of 
the blameless France’s 
studies of women are well worthy of 
notice. He excels in depicting them 
as generous, warm-hearted children of 

Nature, and to the Jeanne Alexandre 
and Madame de Gabry of “Le Crime” 
must be added the charming study of 
Madame Coccoz, afterwards the Prin- 
cesse de Trépof in “ La Biche.” Cle- 


became 


has 


savant, M. 


mentine, too, though she is but a shade, 
sheds a kindly influence over all M. 
Bonnard’s thoughts; and few passages in 
that worthy’s diary, who had promised 
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to himself “not to end with sterile 
irony what he had commenced in a 
spirit of faith and love,” are better 
worth reading than the words in which 
he invokes her memory. 


**From the sphere where you are to-day, 
Clementine, look upon this heart, now chilled 
by age, whose blood boiled erewhile for you. 
Say if its spirit does not revive at the thought 
of loving what remains of you on earth. All 
things pass, for you too have passed. But 
life is immortal ; it is life which we ought to 
love, in its forms so ceaselessly renewed, All 
else is a child’s game ; and I with all my books 
un but a little boy, playing with knuckle- 
The end of life, you, Clementine, have 
revealed to me.” 


} 
hones. 


Because M. Anatole France has 
himself outlived his days of storm and 
stress, he can paint the quiet joys of 
middle-age, and for the same reason 
he can go back to the simple life and 
pleasures of a child. He can write 
stories for children, which though they 
have sometimes the touches which 
remind one of the mellow thoughtful- 
ness of M. Sylvestre Bonnard, can be 
read and appreciated by children them- 
selves. In “ Nos Enfants, Scénes de la 
Ville et des Champs,” he has collected 
a series of little studies of children’s 
joys and interests, full of a quiet 
charm of style and a purity of thought, 
which have not been misinterpreted in 
the clever illustrations of M. de Monvel. 
These studies are all about nothing— 
little scenes of the morning or after- 
noon or evening, a child’s dolls, or a 
boy’s wooden horses, or a class-room, 
or a little sick girl, or a dog, or dead 
leaves, or a simple flower. But it is 
not every one who ean write about 
trifles ; and sometimes the words seem 
to have in them that quality which 
brings tears to those whose childhood 
isa memory. It is however especially 
Livre du Mon Ami” that M. 
France’s graceful sympathies with 
childhood are manifested. The book is 
written from the standpoint of a child : 
the author shows us this world of ours 
as seen through the eyes of a small 
boy. It is indeed our world, and yet 
not our world. We recognise it as 
our own, but it comes before us with 


in * Le 












a fresh and novel charm, and leaves us 
with kindlier thoughts than we felt 
before. No child could of course have 
been conscious of all the subtle thoughts 
which M. France insinuates so cleverly. 
But we accept the delusion gladly: 
we are the willing accomplices in the 
act of deception, and dream that we 
too are once again young. 


| **7 had a little bed, which remained all the 
day in a corner, and which my mother placed 
every night in the middle of the room, in order 
to bring it near her own bed, with those im 
mense curtains which filled me with such fear 
and admiration. It was quite a business to 
put me to bed. It required supplications, 
tears, and kisses. And that was not all; I 
used to run away in my nightgown, and | 
jumped like any rabbit. My mother caught 
me at last under a piece of furniture to put me 
to bed. It was greatfun. But no sooner had 
I lain down than persons entirely strangers to 
my family commenced to defile around me. 
They had noses like storks’ beaks, bristling 
moustaches, stomachs sticking out before them, 
and legs like cocks. They showed themselves 
in profile with a round eye in the middle of 
their cheeks and made a long procession carry- 
ing brooms, spits, guitars, syringes, and some 
unknown instruments. Ugly as they were, 
they ought not to have shown themselves ; 
but I must do them one piece of justice—they 
marched noiselessly along the wall, and not 


them, who had a pair of bellows behind him, 
made a single step towards my bed. A supe- 
rior force retained them visibly on the walls 
along which they glided without having any 
appreciable breadth. That reassured me a 
little ; however, I remained awake. It is not 
in such company, as you can understand, that 
one closes an eye. [ kept mine wide open. 


all of a sudden in a room bathed in sunlight, 
only seeing my mother in her rose-coloured 
dressing-gown, and quite unable to understand 
how the night and its monsters had fled. 
‘Whata sleeper you are,’ said my mother 
laughing. I must indeed have been a famous 
sleeper.” 
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one of them, not even the smallest and last of 


And yet the marvel was that I found myself 
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And dormeur fameux, too, is M. 
Anatole France, from whose dreams 
one parts with regret. 

“ What,” asks Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
“what is really precious and in- 
spiring, in all that we get from 
literature, except the sense of an im- 
mediate contact with genius itself?” 
It would perhaps be to inquire too 
curiously, if we asked whether M. 
Anatole France is an inspiring genius. 
Such terms are fortunately relative : 
each one gets from a good writer what 
he looks to receive—no more and no 
less. But to be brought into imme- 
diate contact with a mind which has 
prepared itself by culture and instruc- 
tion, and which never allows itself to 
produce anything but what is choice 
and well-considered—this too is no 
small benefit. There are no signs of 
haste or disorder in the work of M. 
France. He does not strive nor cry : 
he preaches no gospel: he is neither 
idealist nor realist. But he thinks 
pleasantly, easily, gracefully ; and he 
will allow himself no expression until 
his thought has attained a certain 
lucid reasonableness. He is, indeed, 
rather a thinker than a novelist ; but 
he chooses the novelistic form, because 
he shrinks from what is dogmatic. 
All the world, its childhood and its 
age, is reflected in the mirror of his 
thought; and the image gains in colour 
owing to the rich susceptibility of the 
reflecting medium. We know more, 
after we have read him, and, in his 
case, knowledge does not embitter. 
We learn from him a larger tolerance 
and a deeper pity. 


W. L. Courtney. 
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HOMER THE BOTANIST. 


THERE are certain low-lying districts 
in southern Spain where the branched 
lily, or king’s spear, blooms in such 
profusion that whole acres, seen from 
a distance towards the end of March, 
show as if densely strewn with new- 
fallen snow. Just such in aspect must 
have been the abode of the Odyssean 
dead. There, along boundless aspho- 
del plains, Ulysses watched Orion, a 
spectral huntsman pursuing spectral 
game: there Agamemnon denounced 
the treachery of Clytemnestra: there 
Ajax still nursed his wrath at the 
award of the Argive kings: there 
Achilles gnawed a shadowy heart in 
longing, on any terms, for action and 
the upper air: thither Hermes con- 
ducted the delinquent souls of the 
suitors of Penelope. A tranquil dwell- 
ing place: where the stagnant air of 
apathy was stirred only by sighs of 
inane regret. 

Homer’s asphodel grows only in 
the under world, yet it is no mythical 
plant. It can be quite clearly identi- 
fied with the Asphodelus ramosus,! now 
extensively used in Algeria for the 
manufacture of alcohol, and cultivated 
in our gardens for the sake of its taii 
spikes of beautiful flowers, pure white 
within and purple-streaked without 
along each of the six petals uniting at 
the base to form a deeply-indented 
starry corolla. The continual visits 
of pilfering bees attest a goodly store 
of honey; while the perfume spread 
over the northern shores of the Gulf 
of Corinth by the abundant growth of 
asphodel was said to have given their 
name, in some far-off century, to the 
Ozolians of Locris. . 

Introduced into 


England about 


1 The daffodil has no other connection with 
the asphodel than having unaccountably appro 
priated its name, through the old French 
affodille, It is a kind of narcissas, while 
the asphodel belongs to the lily tribe. 


1551, it was succeeded, after forty-five 
years, by the yellow asphodel (Aspho- 
delus luteus), of which already in 1633 
Gerard in his Herbal reports “ great 
plenty in our London gardens.” 
Hence Pope’s familiarity with this 
kind, and his consequent matter-of- 
course identification of it with the 
classical flower in the lines, 
‘* By those happy souls who dwell 
On yellow meads of asphodel :” 


Wherein he has entirely missed what 
may with some reason be called the 
local colouring of Hades. 

In order to explain the lugubrious 
associations of the branched asphodel, 
we must go back to an early stage of 
thought regarding the condition of 
the dead. 

Instinctively man assumes that his 
existence will, in some form, be con- 
tinued beyond the grave. Only a few 
of the most degraded savages, or a 
handful of the most enlightened scep- 
ties, accept death with stolid indiffer- 
ence as an absolute end. The almost 
universally prevalent belief is that it 
is a change, not a close. Humanity, 
as a whole, never has admitted and 
never can apostatise from its innate 
convictions by admitting that its 
destiny is mere blank corruption. 
Apart from the body, however, life 
can indeed, be conceived, but cannot 
be imagined ; since imagination works 
only with familiar materials. Re- 
course was then inevitably had to the 
expedient of representing the under 
world as a shadowy reflection of the 
upper. Disembodied spirits were sup- 
posed to feel the same needs, to cherish 
the same desires, as when clothed in 
the flesh ; but they were helpless to 
supply the first or to gratify the 
second, Their opulence or misery in 


their new abode depended solely upon 
the pitying care of those who survived 
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them. This mode of thinking explains 
the savage rites of sacrifice attendant 
upon primitive funeral ceremonies : it 
converted the tombs of ancient kings 
into the treasure-houses of modern 
archeologists ; and it suggested a sys- 
tem of commissariat for the dead, 
traces of which still linger in many 
parts of the world. 

Here we find the clue we are in 
search of. It is afforded by the simple 
precautions adopted by unsophisticated 
people against famine in the realm of 
death. Amongst the early Greeks, 
the roots of the branched lily were a 
familiar article of diet. The asphodel 
has even been called the potato of 
antiquity. It indeed surpassed the 
potato in fecundity, though falling far 
below it in nutritive qualities. Pliny, 
in his Natural History, states that 
about eighty tubers, each the size 
of an average turnip, were often 
the produce of a single plant; and 
the French botanist, Charles de 
I’ Ecluse, travelling across Portugal in 
1564-5, saw the plough disclose fully 
two hundred attached to the same 
stalk, and together weighing, he esti- 
mated, some fifty pounds. Moreover, 
the tubers so plentifully developed are 
extremely rich in starch and sugar, 
so that the poorer sort, who possessed 
no flocks or herds to supply their table 
with fat pork, loins of young oxen, 
roasted goats’ tripe, or similar carnal 
delicacies, were glad to fall back upon 
the frugal fare of mallow and asphodel 
lauded by Hesiod. Theophrastus tells 
us that the roasted stalk, as_ well 
as the seed, of the asphodel served for 
food; but chiefly its roots, which, 
bruised up with figs, were in extensive 
use. Pliny seems to prefer them 
cooked in hot ashes, and eaten with 
salt and oil; but it may be doubted 
whether he spoke from personal 
experience, 

Their consumption, however, was 
recommended by the example of Pyth- 
agoras, and was said to have helped to 
lengthen out the fabulous years of 
Epimenides. Yet, such illustrious 
examples notwithstanding, the de- 
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generate stomachs of more recent 
times have succeeded ill in accommo- 
dating themselves to such spare sus- 
tenance. When about the middle of 
last century the Abate Alberto Fortis 
was travelling in Dalmatia, he found 
inhabitants of the village of Bos- 
siglina, near Trail, so poor as to be 
reduced to make their bread of bruised 
asphodel roots, which, proving but 
an indifferent staff of life, digestive 
troubles and general debility ensued. 
This is the last recorded experiment 
of the kind. The needs of the human 
economy are far better, more widely, 
and almost as cheaply subserved by 
the tuber brought by Raleigh from 
Virginia, The plant of Proserpine 
is left for Apulian sheep to graze 
upon, 

Asphodel roots, accordingly, rank 
with acorns as a prehistoric, but now 
discarded article of human food. They 
were, it is likely, freely consumed by 
the earliest inhabitants of Greece, 
before the cultivation of cereals had 
been introduced from the East. There 
is little fear of error in assuming that 
the later Achaian immigrants found 
them already consecrated by tradi- 
tional usage to the sustenance of the 
dead. Perhaps because the imme- 
morial antiquity of their dietary em- 
ployment imparted to them an idea of 
sacredness ; or, possibly, because the 
slightness of the nourishment they 
afforded was judged suitable to the 
maintenance of the unsubstantial life 
of ghosts. At any rate, the custom 
became firmly established of planting 
graves with asphodel, with a view to 
making provision for their silent and 
helpless, yet still needy inmates. 
With changed associations the cus- 
tom still exists in Greece, and, 
very remarkably, has been found to 
prevail in Japan, where a species of 
asphodel is stated to be cultivated in 
cemeteries, and placed, blooming in 
pots, on grave-stones, We can scarcely 
doubt that the same train of thought, 
here as in Greece, originally prompted 
its selection for sepulchral uses. Un- 
questionably some of the natives of 
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the Congo district plant manioc on 
the graves of their dead, with no other 
than a provisioning design.! The same 
may be said of the cultivation of cer- 
tain fruit-trees in the burying-grounds 
of the South Sea Islanders. One of 
these is the Crateva religiosa, bearing 
an insipid but eatable fruit, and held 
sacred in Otaheite under the name of 
*“ Purataruru.” The Zerminalia gla- 
brosa fills (or filled a century ago) an 


analogous position in the Society 
Islands, It yields a nut resembling 


an almond, doubtless regarded as ac- 
ceptable to phantasmal palates. 

We now see quite clearly why the 
Homeric shades dwell in meadows of 
asphodel. These were, in the funda- 
mental concept ion, their harvest-fields. 
From them, in some unexplained sub- 
sencual way, the attenuated nutriment 
they might require must have been 
derived. 
not seem to have been explicitly pre 
sent to the poet’s mind. It had been 
already, we can infer, to a 
extent lost sight of before his time. 
lt was enough for him that the plant 
was popularly associated with the 
dusky regions out of sight of the sun. 
He did not stop to ask why, his busi- 
ness being to see, and to sing of what 


But this primitive idea does 


great 


he saw, not to reason. 
made his Hades to bloom for all time 
with the tall white flowers of the 
king’s spear, and so perpetuated a 
concerned to 


He accordingly 


connection he was not 


explain. 


Homer cannot be said to have 


attained to any real conception of the 


immortality of the soul. The Shade 
which flitted to subterranean spaces 
when the breath left the body, re- 


sembled an animal principle of life 
rather than a true spiritual essence. 
Disinherited, exiled from its 
abode, without function, 
memory, it survived, a 


proper 
sense, or 


vaporous 


image, a mere castaway residuum 
of what once had been a man. 
Teiresias, the Theban soothsayer, 
alone, by special privilege of Per 


1 Unger, ‘* Die Pflanze als Todtenschmuck,’ 


p. 23. 
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sephone, retained the use of rea- 
son: the rest were vain appearances, 
escaping annihilation by a scarcely 
perceptible distinction. No wonder 
that life should have been darkened 
by the prospect of such a destiny—or 
worse. For there were, in the Homeric 
world to come, awful possibilities of 
torment, though none of blessedness. 
Deep down in 'Tartarus, those who had 
sinned against the gods—Sisyphus, 
Ixion, Tantalus—were condemned to 
tremendous, because unending pun- 
ishment ; while the haunting sense 
of loss, which seems to have survived 
every other form of consciousness, 
giv ng no rest, nor so much as exemp- 
tion from fear, pursued good and bad 
alike. Nowhere does the utter need 
of mankind for the hope brought by 
Christianity appear with such startling 
clearness as in the verses of Homer, 
from the contrast of the vivid pictures 
of life they present with the appalling 
background of despair upon which 
they are painted. 

Its relation to the unseen world 
naturally brought to the asphodel a 
host of occult or imaginary qualities. 
Of true medicinal properties it may be 
said to be devoid, and it accordingly 
finds no place in the modern pharma- 
Anciently, however, it was 
known, from its manifold powers, as 
the “heroic” herb. It was sovereign 
against witchcraft, and was planted 
outside the gates of villas and farm- 
houses to ward off malefic influences. 
It restored the wasted strength of the 
consumptive: it was an antidote to 
the venom of serpents and scorpions : 
it entered as an ingredient into love- 
potions, and was sovereign against evil 
spirits : children round whose necks it 
was hung cut their teeth without pain, 
and the terrors of the night flew from 
its presence. Briefly, its faculties were 
those of (in Zoroastrian phraseology) 
a “simiter of fiends ;” yet from it we 
moderns distil alcohol ! 


copra, 


** And sweet is moly, but his root is ill,” 


wrote Spenser in one of his sonnets. 


But it may be doubted whether 
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he would have committed himself to 
this sentiment had he realised that the 
gift of Hermes was neither more nor 
less than a clove of garlic. 

Ulysses, approaching the house of 
Circe in search of his companions 
(already, as he found out later, trans- 
i rmed into swine), was met on the 
road by the crafty son of Maia, and 
by him forewarned and forearmed 
against the wiles of the enchantress. 
Skilled in drugs as she was, a more 
potent herb than any known to her 
had been procured by the messenger 
of the gods, ‘“ Therewith,” the hero 
continued in his narrative to the 
Pheacian king, “ the slayer of Argos 
gave me the plant that he had plucked 
from the ground, and he showed me 
the nature thereof. It was black at the 
root, but the flower was like to milk. 
The gods call it moly, but it is hard for 
mortal men to dig; howbeit, with the 
gods all things are possible.” It is 
thus evident that the Homeric moly 
is compounded of two elements—a 
botanical, so to speak, and a mytho- 
logical. A substratum of fact has 
received an embellishment of fable. 
Before the mind's eye of the poet, when 
he described the white flowers and 
black root of the vegetable snatched 
from the reluctant earth by Hermes, 
was a specific plant, which he chose to 
associate, or which had already become 
associated, with floating legendary 
lore, widely and anciently diffused 
among our race, The identification of 
that plant has often been attempted, 
and not unsuccessfully. 

The earliest record of such an effort 
is contained in Theophrastus’ History 
of Plants. He there asserts the moly 
of the Odyssey to have been a kind of 
garlic (Allium nigrum, according to 
Sprengel), growing on Mount Cyllene 
in Arcadia, and of supreme efficacy as 
an antidote to poisons - but he, unlike 
Homer, adds that there is no difficulty 
in plucking it. We shall see presently 
that this difficulty was purely mythical. 
The language of Theophrastus suggests 
that the association of moly with the 
Arcadian garlic was traditional in his 
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time ; and the tradition has been per- 
petuated in the modern Greek name 
molyza, of a member of the same 
family. 

John Gerard in his Herbal, calls 
moly (of which he enumerates several 
species) the “ Sorcerer’s garlic,’ and 
describes as follows the Theophrastian, 
assumed as identical with the epic, 
kind. 

**Homer’s moly hath very thick leaves, 
broad toward the bottom, sharp at the point, 
and hollowed like a trough or gutter, in the 
bosom of which leaves near unto the bottom 
cometh forth a certain round bulb or ball of a 
green colour ; which being ripe and set in the 
ground, groweth and becometh a fair plant, 
such as is the mother. Among those leaves 
riseth up a naked, smooth, thick stalk of two 
cubits high, as strong as is a small walking- 
staff. At the top of the stalk standeth a 
bundle of fair whitish flowers, dashed ove 
with a wash of purple colour, smelling like 
the flowers of onions. When they be ripe 
there appeareth a black seed wrapt in a 
white skin or husk. The root is great and 
bulbous, covered with a blackish skin on the 
outside, and white within, and of the bigness 
of a great onion.” 


So much for the question in its 
matter-of-fact aspect. We may now 
look at it from its fabulous side. 

And first, it is to be remembered 
that moly was not a charm, but a 
counter-charm, Its powers were de- 
fensive, and presupposed an attack. 
It was as a shield against the thrust 
of a spear. Now if any clear notion 
could be attained regarding the kind 
of weapon of which it had eflicacy thus 
to blunt the point, we should be per 
ceptibly nearer to its individuaiisation. 
But we are only told that the magic 
draught of Circe contained pernicious 
drugs. The poet either did not know, 
or did not care to tell more. 

There is, however, a plant round 


which a crowd of strange beliefs 
gathered from the earliest times. 


This is the Atropa 
mandrake, probably identical with the 
Dudaim of Scripture, and called by 
classical writers Circea, from its sup- 
posed potency in philtres. The rude 
resemblance of its bifurcated root to 
the lower half of the human frame 


mandragora, or 
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started its career as an object of 
credulity and an instrument of impos 
ture. It was held to be animated with 
a life transcending the obscure vitality 
of ordinary vegetable existence, and 
occult powers of the most remarkable 
kind were attributed to it. The 
little images, formed of the mandrake- 
root, consulted as oracles in Germany 
under the name of A/runen, and 
imported with great commercial suc- 
cess into this country during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, were 
credited with the power of multiply- 
ing money left in their charge, and 
generally of bringing luck to their 
especially when their 
original seat had been at the foot 
of a gallows, and their first vesture 
a fragment of a winding-sheet. But 
privilege, as usual, was here 
fraught with peril. The operation of 
uprooting a mandrake was a critical 
one, formidable consequences ensuing 
upon its clumsy or negligent execution. 
These were only to be averted by a 
strict observance of forms prescribed by 
the wisdom of a very high antiquity. 
According to Pliny, three circles were 
to be drawn round the plant with a 
sword, within which the digger stood, 
facing west. This position had to be 
combined, as best it might, with an 
approach from the windward . 
upon his uncanny prey. Through 
the pages of Josephus the device 
gained its earliest publicity of em- 
ploying a dog to receive the death 
penalty, attendant, in his belief, on 
eradication. It was widely adopted, 
and by medieval sagacity fortified 
with the additional prescriptions that 
the canine victim should be black 
without a white hair, that the deed 
should be done before dawn on a 
Friday, and that the ears of the doer 
should be carefully stuffed with cotton- 
wool. For, at the instant of leaving 
its parent-earth, a fearful sound, which 
no mortal might hear and sanely sur 
vive, issued from the uptorn root. 
This superstition found a familiar 
place in English literature down to 
the seventeenth century. 


p SSESSOLrS, 
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Thus Suffolk alleging the futility 
of bad language in apology for the 
backwardness in its use with which 
he has just been reproached by the 
gentle queen of Henry the Sixth, 
exclaims, 


** Would curses kil], as doth the mandrake’s 
groan, 
I would invent as bitter-searching terms, 
As curst, as harsh, and horrible to hear, 
Deliver’d strongly through my fixed teeth, 
With full as many signs of deadly hate, 
As lean-fae’d Envy in her loathsome cave.” 


And poor Juliet enumerates among 
the horrors of the charnel-house, 


‘*Shrieks like mandrakes’ torn out of the 
earth, 

That living mortals hearing them, run 
mad,” 


The persuasion was, moreover, in- 
cluded amongst the Vulgar Errors 
gravely combated by Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

Mandragora, then, is the most 
ancient and the most widely famous of 
all magic herbs; and the old conjecture 
is at least a plausible one that from 
its exclusive possession were derived 
the evil powers of the daughter of 
Perse. 

Moly, on the other hand, must be 
sought for amongst the herbaceous 
antidotes of fable. Perhaps the best 
known of these is the plant so repug- 
nant to the fine senses of Horace, and 
smelling abominably in the nostrils of 
the gallants of the Elizabethan epoch. 
The name of garlic in Sanskrit sig- 
nifies “slayer of monsters.” It was 
invoked as a divinity in ancient Egypt. 
The Eddie valkyr, Sigurdrifa, sang of 
its unassailable virtue, Asa sure pre- 
servative from witchcraft it was, by 
medieval Teutons, infused in the 
drink of cattle and horses, hung up 
in lonely shepherds’ huts, and buried 
under thresholds. It was laid on beds 
against nightmare: it cured the poi- 
soned bites of reptiles: it was eaten 
to avert the evil effects of digging 
hellebore ; while, in Cuba, immunity 
from jaundice was secured by wearing, 
during thirteen days, a collar consist- 
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ing of thirteen cloves of garlic, and 
throwing it away at a cross-road, 
without looking behind, at midnight 
on the expiration of that term. All 
the properties of this savoury root, 
it may be remarked, are beneficent, 
whereas all those of the mandrake 
(regarded as an herb, not as an 
idol) are maleficent. Later folk-lore, 
however, has not brought them into 
direct competition. Each is thought 
of as supreme in its own line. Only 
in the Odyssey (on the supposition 
here adopted) they were permitted to 
meet, with the result of signal defeat 
for the powers of evil. 

Thus we see that the identification 
of moly with garlic is countenanced 
by whatever scraps of botanical evi- 
dence are at hand, fortified by a 
constant local tradition, no less than 
by the fantastic prescriptions of super- 
stitious popular observance. The diffi- 
culty or peril of uprooting, which 
made the prophylactic plant obtained 
by Hermes all but unattainable to 
mortals, is a common feature in vege- 
table mythology. It figures as the 
price to be paid for something rarely 
precious, enhancing its value and at 
the same time affixing a scarce tole- 
rable penalty to its possession. It 
belonged, for instance, in varying 
degrees, to hellebore and mistletoe, as 
well as to mandragora. With the 
last it most likely originated, and 
from it was transferred by Homer, in 
the exercise of his poetical license, 
to moly. 

From the adventure in the Alean 
isle, as from so many others, Ulysses 
comes out unscathed. The leading 
motive of his character is found in 
his multiform experience. He is ap- 
pointed to see and to suffer all that 
comes within the scope of Greek 
humanity. No experience, however 
perilous, is spared him. Protection 
from the extremity of evil must and 
does content him. For his keen curi- 
osity falls in with the design of his 
celestial patroness, in urging him to 
drink to the dregs the costly draught 
of the knowledge of good and svil. 

No. 336.—voL. LvI, 
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Yet it is to be noted that from the 
house of the enchantress there is no 
exit save through the gates of hell. 

Within the spacious confines of the 
universe there is perhaps but one race 
of beings whose implanted instincts 
and whose visible destiny are irrecon- 
cilably at war. Man is born to suffer ; 
but suffering has always for him the 
poignancy of surprise. The long re- 
cord of multiform tribulation which 
he calls his history, has been moulded, 
throughout its many vicissitudes, by 
a keen and ceaseless struggle for en- 
joyment. Each man and woman born 
into the world looks afresh round the 
horizon of life for pleasure, and meets 
instead the ever fresh outrage of 
pain. Our planet is peopled with souls 
disinherited of what they still feel to 
be an inalienable heritage of happi- 
ness. No wonder, then, that quack- 
medicines for the cure of the ills of 
life, should always have been popular. 
Of such nostrums, the famous Homeric 
drug nepenthes is an early example, 
and may serve for a type. 

We read in the Odyssey that 
Telemachus had no sooner reached 
man’s estate than he set out from 
Ithaca for Pylus and Lacedemon, in 
order to seek news of his father from 
Nestor and Menelaus, the two most 
eminent survivors of the expedition 
against Troy. But he learned only that 
Ulysses had vanished from the known 
world. The disappointment was severe, 
even to tears, notwithstanding that 
the banquet was already spread in 
the radiant palace of the Spartan 
king. The remaining guests, includ- 
ing the illustrious host and hostess, 
caught the infection of grief, and the 
pleasures of -the table were over 
clouded. 


‘Then Helena the child of Zeus strange 
things 
Devised, and mixed a philter in their wine, 


That men forget all sorrow wherein they 
vine. 
He who hath tasted of the draught divine 
Weeps not that day, although his mother 
clie 
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And father, or cut off before his eyne 
Brother or child beloved fall miserably, 
Hewn by the pitiless sword, he sitting 
silent by. 


Drugs of such virtue did she keep in store, 
Given her by Polydamna, wife of Thon, 


In Egypt, where the rich glebe evermore 

Yields herbs in foison, some for virtue 
known, 

Some baneful. In that climate each doth 
own 

Leech-craft beyond what mortal minds 
attain ; 

Since of Pwonian stock their race hath 


grown. 
She the good philter mixed to 
pain, 
And bade the wine outpour, and answering 
spake again.! 


charm thei 


Such is the story which has formed 
the basis of innumerable conjectures. 
The name of the drug administered by 
Helen signifies the negation of sorrow ; 
and we learn that it grew in Egypt, 
and that its administration was fol- 
lowed by markedly soothing effects. 
Let us see whither these scanty indi- 
cations as to its nature will lead us. 

Many of the ancients believed nepen- 
thes to have been a kind of bugloss, 
the leaves of which, infused in wine, 
were affirmed by Dioscorides, Galen, 
and other authorities, to produce ex- 
hilarating efiects. It is certain that 
in Plutarch’s time the hilarity of 
banquets was constantly sought to 
be increased by this means. But 
this was done in avowed imitation of 
Helen’s hospitable expedient. It was, 
in other words, a revival, not a sur- 
vival; and for us, conse- 
quently, none of the instructiveness 
of an unbroken tradition. 

A new idea struck out by 
the Roman traveller, Pietro della 
Valle, who visited Persia and Turkey 
early in the seventeenth century. 
He suspects the true nepenthean 
draught to have been coffee! From 
Egypt, according to the antique nar- 
rative, it was brought by Helen; 
and by way of Egypt the best Mocha 
reached Constantinople, where it served 
to recreate the spirits, and pass the 


possesses 


was 


1 ¢ )dyssey, iv. 


219-232, Worsley’s trans 
lation. 
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heavy hours, of the subjects of Achmet. 
Of this hypothesis we may say, in 
the phrase of Sir Thomas Browne, 
that it is “false below confute.” The 
next, that of honest Petrus la Seine, 
has even less to recommend it. His 
erudite conclusion was that in nepen- 
thes the long-sought aurum potabile, 
the illusory ornament of the Paracel- 
sian pharmacopeia, made its first 
historical appearance! Egypt, he ar- 
gued, was the birthplace of chemistry, 
and the great chemical desideratum 
from the earliest times had been the 
production of a drinkable solution of 
the most perfect among metals. Nay, 
its supreme worth had lent its true 
motive to the famous Argonautic ex- 
pedition, which had been fitted out 
for the purpose of securing, not a 
golden fleece in the literal sense, 
but a parchment upon which the 
invaluable recipe was inscribed. The 
virtues of the elixir were regarded by 
the learned dissertator as superior to 
proof or discussion, in which exalted 
position we willingly leave them. 

More enthusiastic than critical, 
Madame Dacier looked at the subject 
from a point of view taken up, many 
centuries earlier, by Plutarch. Nepen- 
thes, according to both these autho- 
rities, had no real existence. The 
effects ascribed to it were merely a 
figurative way of expressing the 
charms of Helen’s conversation. 

But this was to endow the poet 
with a subtlety which he was very 
far from possessing. Simple and direct 
in thought, he invariably took the 
shortest way open to him in expres- 
sion ; and circuitous routes of interpre- 
tation will invariably lead astray from 
his meaning. It is clear accordingly 
that a real drug, of Egyptian omgin, 
was supposed to have soothed and 
restored appetite to the guests of 
Menelaus—-a drug quite possibly 
known to Homer only by the rumour 
of its qualities, which he ingeniously 
turned to account for the purposes of 
his story. Now, since those qualities 
were undoubtedly narcotic, the field 
of our choice is a narrow one. We 
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have only to inquire whether any, 
and, if so, what, preparations of the 
kind were anciently in use by the 
inhabitants of the Nile valley. 

Unfortunately our information does 
not go very far back. A certain pro- 
fessor of botany from Padua, however, 
named Prosper Alpinus, has left a 
remarkable account of his personal 
observations on the point towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. 
The vulgar pleasures of intoxication 
appear to have been (as was fitting in 
a Mohammedan country) little in re- 
quest: among all classes their place 
was taken by the raptures of solac- 
ing dreams and delightful visions 
artificially produced. The means em- 
ployed for the purpose were threefold. 
There was first an electuary of un- 
known composition imported from 
India called bernavi. But this may 
at once be put aside, since the 
“medicine for a mind diseased’ given 
by Polydamna to Helen, was, as we 
have seen, derived from a home-grown 
Egyptian herb. There remain of the 
three soothing drugs mentioned by 
Alpinus, hemp and opium. Each was 
extensively consumed ; and the practice 
of employing each as a road to pleasur- 
able sensations was already, in 1580, 
of immemorial antiquity. One of them 
was almost certainly the true Homeric 
nepenthes. We have only to decide 
which. 

The first, as being the cheaper form 
of indulgence, was mainly resorted to, 
our Paduan informant tells us, amongst 
the lower classes. From the leaves of 
the herb Cannabis sativa was prepared 
a powder known as assis, made up 
into boluses and swallowed, with the 
result of inducing a lethargic state of 
dreamy beatitude. Assis was funda- 
mentally the same with the Indian 
bhang, the Arabic hashish—one of 
the mainstays of Oriental sensual 
pleasure. 

The earliest mention of hemp is by 
Herodotus. He states that it grew 
in the country' of the Scythians, that 
from its fibres garments closely resem- 
bling linen in texture were woven in 
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Thrace, and that the fumes from its 
burning seeds furnished the nomad 
inhabitants of what is now Southern 
Russia, with vapour-baths, serving 
them as a substitute for washing. 
Marked intoxicating effects attended 
this original method of ablution. 

In China, from the beginning of the 
third century of our era, if not earlier, 
a preparation of hemp was used (it 
was said, with perfect success) as an 
anzsthetic ; and it is mentioned as a 
remedy under the name of b’hanga, in 
Hindu medical works of probably 
still earlier date. Its identity with 
nepenthes was first suggested in 1839, 
and has since been generally acquiesced 
in. But there are two objections. 

The practice of eating or smoking 
hemp, for the sake of its exalting 
effects upon consciousness, appears to 
have originated on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, to have spread thence to 
Persia, and to have been transmitted 
farther west by Arab agency. It was 
not, then, primitively an Egyptian 
custom, and was assuredly unknown 
to the wife of Thén. Moreover, hemp 
is not indigenous on the banks of 
the Nile. It came thither as an im- 
migrant, most probably long after 
the building of the latest pyramid. 
Herodotus includes no mention of it 
in his curious and particular account 
of the country ; and, which is still 
more significant, no relic of its textile 
use survives. Not a hempen fibre 
has ever been found in any of the 
innumerable mummy-cases examined 
by learned Europeans. The ancient 
Egyptians, it may then be concluded, 
were unacquainted with this plant, 
and we must look elsewhere for the 
chief ingredient of the comfort-bring- 


ing draught distributed by the 
daughter of Zeus, 
There is only opium left. If the 


case for identity fail here, nothing 
remains but to throw up the brief. 
But so extreme a measure is happily 
not needed. No serious discrepancy 
starts up to shake our belief that we 
have indeed reached the truth. All 
the circumstances correspond to ad- 
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miration: the identification runs “ on 
all fours.” The physical effects in- 
dicated agree perfectly with those 
resulting from a sparing use of opium. 
They tend to just so much elevation 
of spirits as would impart a roseate 
tinge to the landscape of life. The 
intellect remains unclouded and 
serene. The Nemesis of indulgence, 
however moderate, is still behind 
the scenes. The exhibition of a 
soporific effect has even been seri- 
ously thought to have been de- 
signed by the poet, in the proposal of 
Telemachus to retire to rest shortly 
after the nepenthean cup has gone 
round ; but so bald a piece of realism 
can scarcely have entered into the 
contemplation of an artist of such 
consummate skill. 

For ages past, Thebes in Egypt has 
witnessed the production of opium 
from the expressed juice of poppy- 
heads. Six centuries ago, the substance 
was known in Western Europe as 
Opium Thebaicum, or the “Theban 
tincture.” Prosper Alpinus states 
that the whole of Egypt was supplied, 
at the epoch of his visit, from Sajeth, 
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on the site of the ancient hundred- 
gated city. And since a large pro- 
portion of the upper classes were 
undisguised opium-eaters, the de- 
mand must have been considerable. 
Now it was precisely in Thebes that 
Helen, according to Diodorus, received 
the sorrow-soothing drug from her 
Egyptian hostess ; while the women 
of Thebes, and they only, still in his 
time preserved the secret of its 
qualities and preparation. Can we 
doubt that the ancient nepenthes was 
in truth no other than the medieval 
Theban tincture? Even stripping 
from the statement of Diodorus all 
historical value, its legendary signifi- 
cance remains. It proves, beyond 
question, the existence of a tradition 
localising the gift of Polydamna in 
a spot noted, from the date of 
the earliest authentic information on 
the subject, for the production of a 
modern equivalent. The inference 
seems irresistible that the two were 
one, and that, as De Quincey said, 
Homer is rightly reputed to have 
known the virtues of opium. 
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NOTES 


I wAvE always thought that, if a 
traveller will keep his ears open and 
leave Nature alone, he may still find 
much to tell though he visits the 
most frequented spots abroad. “ In 
travelling,” said Dr. Johnson, “ the 
great object of remark is human life!” 
People of all countries and all kinds 
are brought together, some of whom 
have not been civilized down to insig- 
nificance. My only rule in travelling 
is to shun the society of my country- 
men. Of them I see quite enough at 
home. In fact, proud as all English- 
men will be of sharing in the honour of 
“Chatham’s language” and “ Wolfe’s 
great name,” yet, by our compatriots 
is it not possible at times to get just 
a little bored? Perhaps the foreigners 
are not all better, but variety is pleas- 
ing even in dulness ; and if one must 
listen to platitudes how much less flat 
do they sound in French! It is aston- 
ishing with what pleasure two men can 
in that charming language impart to 
each other truths which have passed 
current in the world almost since the 
days of Adam. That enterprising 
Swiss landlord, who, in hopes of catch- 
ing Englishmen, entitled his house 
Hotel des Anglais et Pension Goddam 
would set his snare for me in vain. 
If my hotel is very full of my country- 
men, I take my seat at the foreigners’ 
table. The landlord always tries to 
sort his guests according to their 
nationalities, but this process I always 
for my own part resist. It has thus 
been my fortune to know people of 
many nations, and even to become very 
intimate with some of them. Into 
their thoughts I try toenter. The John 
Bull that is in me I keep in the back- 
ground, being when with them much 
more anxious to learn than to teach. 
Others may say with old Meynell: 
“For anything I see, foreigners are 
fools,” I prefer to see as much of 
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them as possible, and to get them to 
talk, keeping notes of what I see and 
hear. In these notes let me hope 
there may be something found to 
interest my readers. 

I witnessed a strange scene on the 
twenty-second day of last March, the 
Emperor William’s ninetieth birthday. 
I was seated with my party in the 
midst of Germans. On one side of 
me were seven or eight ladies, all 
of them Vons ; on the other, a family 
of German Jews. The head of it was 
a young man who had distinguished 
himself at the University, and had 
published a work of great merit. He 
had deliberately chosen the life of a 
student in preference to business, and 
had broken down in health from too 
much study. His doctors gave him 
hopes that after six months’ rest he 
might return to his University, and 
continue the course of lectures which 
he had begun to deliver. In senti- 
ments he was the most German of 
Germans. His greatest regret was 
that, when he presented himself to 
serve his one year in the army, he 
had been rejected on account of de- 
fective sight. Prince Bismarck he 
looked upon as the greatest man 
living. He was full of enthusiasm 
about the Emperor’s birthday. He 
presented us with blue corn-flowers 
and ribbons to wear, and he had a 
wreath of laurels woven to decorate 
the table. He even induced the cook 
to serve up a cream which should re- 
present the German colours. We 
entered into the spirit of the day, 
talked with the Germans of our com- 
mon forefathers on the shores of the 
Baltic, spoke of Elsatz, Lothringen, 
and Karl the Great, and, in fact, as 
much as our memory served us, 
followed the teaching of Professor 
Freeman. 

The dinner had scarcely begun when 
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a great bowl of punch was brought in 
and set by the side of the eldest of the 
female Vons. “Ah!” said I to the 
amiable German lady who sat next to 
me, “this is what we call in England 
a loving cup. At our feasts also it 
circulates round the table. I have 
myself partaken of it with my Lord 
Mayor.” (This I said with an air of 
impressive pride.) “It is delightful 
to see one more proof that the two 
great nations come from a common 
source.” Unfortunately the proof 
failed, as proofs so often will fail, just 
when it seemed on the point of being 
complete. The vast Teutonic loving- 
cup stopped short of me, and then re- 
turned on the other side of the table 
to the elderly spinster Von. Nota 
drop reached the German Jews. 

The fish was served ; and according 
to the German custom, it time 
for the first toast. The Professor at 
once rose, and in a short, but spirited 
speech, gave the health of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. Some of the elderly Vons 
looked as sour as the sourest Rhenish 
wine ; however, we all stood up, 
clinked glasses, and cried //och, though 
in tones that struck me as being sub 
dued. Our English hurrahs, I thought, 
would have been far louder. A few 
minutes later the Professor in his 
loyal enthusiasm jumped up and 
hastened into the kitchen to inspect 
the cream, and see that the colours in 
it were set in proper order. In most 
parts of the room there was the buzz 
of conversation, but I had 
suddenly aware that another speech 
was being made. The elderly female 
Von had ladled out glasses of punch 
for all the other Vons, and, just as if 
the Emperor’s health had never been 
drunk, was giving it over again. A 
Jew might be German enough to be 
knocked on the head in fighting the 
Kaiser’s battles, but was not German 
enough to be allowed to propose the 
Kaiser’s health. The speech, which 
was soon over, was followed by the 
shrillest of /Zochs. None of the guests 
but myself had noticed what 
gotag on. 


was 


become 


was 


They were startled by this 
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almost unearthly ery, which was in- 
deed eager and shrill when compared 
with the feeble cheer raised at the 
Professor’s toast. The amazement of 
some English people seated at another 
table was excessive. Two young 
Oxonians who were present could not 
have looked more astonished had they 
seen the Vice-Chancellor and the two 
Proctors playing at leap-frog down the 
High Street. They were students of 
history. It was one of the best lessons 
in practical history, I thought, that 
they were likely ever to get: they 
would understand the Judenhass, if 
nothing else. The young fellows were 
so much disgusted at the treatment 
shown to the Jews, that the next day 
they invited them to tea. They did 
not, moreover, seem much distressed 
when they learned in the morning that 
the elderly female Von was suffering 
from that head-ache which, even among 
good Christians and good Jew-haters, 
will sometimes follow on punch and 
patriotism. 

Ludicrous though the scene was in 
many ways, yet at the time it was one 
of the most painful at which I have 
ever been present. Never had I with 
my own eyes seen painted in more 
hateful colours that insolent race- 
hatred which has caused so much of 
the misery of mankind. Yet the chief 
offender was, in the narrow round that 


she daily paced, a good woman. She 
was devoted in her care of a sick 


niece, whom she had adopted: her 
attendance at church and at church- 
bazaars was exemplary : her orthodoxy 
was beyond question. In the Lutheran 
version of the Acts of the Apostles 
perhaps the story of the trance into 
which Peter fell, and of the vision 
which he saw, has been accidentally 
omitted. If it has, a good deal of 
German intolerance is accounted for. 
“ Are they Hebrews? So am I,” kept 
sounding in my ears. It was a happy 
thing for Paul that his wanderings, 
wide as they were, did not lead him 
into the Fatherland. 

The Catholics, if they were not 
looked upon with aversion, yet were, I 
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found, much more dreaded by my 
German acquaintances than the Jews. 
They were more dangerous citizens, 
it was held, even than the socialists, 
and were a set of traitors. This opinion 
was shared by a certain Prussian 
colonel who had served in the war of 
1866. On his return from the victorious 
campaign against Austria, his division 
of the army entered a small district of 
Silesia inhabited by Catholics. The 
inhabitants, Prussians though they 
were, looked at them sullenly. Had 
the army been beaten they would, my 
friend felt sure, have treated them as 


enemies. When they reached the first 
Protestant village everything was 


changed. The greatest joy was shown, 
and they were feasted by the people. 
A friend of his from the Rhine 
provinces, a young officer in the army, 
who was a boy at the time of the 
Franco-German War, when the news 
arrived of the victory of Wirth, ran 
with joy into his father’s mill to bear 
the tidings to the workmen. They 
were all Catholics. One of them seized 
him roughly by the shoulders, crying 
out, “You lie, it cannot be true!” 
All the men, he said, were vexed at 
the news. 

In the spring of the present year, 
at the time of the threat of war with 
France, the Germans were very anxious. 
My friend, the learned Jew, seemed to 
think that as war was inevitable, it 
might be wiser to attack France while 
she was still unprepared. But the 
colonel, who knew the caprices of the 
god of battles, and his horrors too, 
was anxious for peace. Still more 
anxious were the women. “Ah!” 
said a gentle maiden, “this dreadful 
war!’ and she confided to us, with a 
sigh, that the moment it was declared 
her three brothers and her betrothed 
would have to shoulder the rifle and 
march off. I thought of Jeannette 
and Jeanot, and fell to humming to 
myself : 


‘If I were King of France, 
Or what's better, Pope of Rome, 
I'd have no fighting men abroad, 
No weeping maids at home.” 
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“Our position is a very difficult 
one,” the colonel would say, “with 
the French on one side and the Russians 
on the other.” I mentioned to him 
that a German lady had told me that 
her mother, who lived through the 
wars of Napoleon, used to say that 
she would rather have to do with the 
French as enemies, than with the 
Russians as friends. He agreed with 
her, much though his family had suf- 
fered from the rapacity of some of the 
French officers who had been quartered 
on them. It had more than once 
happened that one of these gentry had 
let it be known that things would go 
by no means smoothly in the house- 
hold unless each day he found a piece 
of gold under his napkin at dinner. 
Such rascals as these were not, however, 
common. When the Russians entered 
Germany as allies, a regiment of Cos- 
sacks bivouacked on his grandfather’s 


estate. They took all the cows out of 
the sheds, and having slaughtered 


them, roasted the flesh at a great fire 
in the court-yard of the house, dancing 
round it like the savages that they 
were. It was useless to complain to 
the officers, for they were as wild as 
the men. 

A Frenchman, whom I came across, 
did not seem nearly so apprehensive 
of war as my colonel. He was a stout, 
eager, friendly man, who, unlike most 
of the Germans, had no thawing 
process to pass through before he could 
arrive at familiar intercourse. He 
began to speak of the French soldiers. 
“The English,” he said, “ were always 
so firm, but the French were only good 
if they were well led. Their com- 
manders must go before them, and 
then they would always follow. With 
a good leader they had never been 
beaten. Such a man was Boulanger : 
with him we will go round the world 
—znous ferons le tour du monde. He 
was hated by the rich because he laid 
the burthen of war equally on all. 
He demanded, no doubt, a large sum 
of money for his autumn campaign. 
But what of that? Nous le voulons. 
We will have the money spent, and 
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we are ready to pay it.” “But,” I 
asked, “has the great Boulanger ever 
held any high command? Have you 
experienced generals like the Ger- 
mans?” “The French general,” he 
cried, “is made on the spur of the 
moment. Look at ’98: Hoche, Kleber, 
Kellermann and the rest sprang up in 
a moment, Under Boulanger we shall 
have our revenge.” 

A few years ago I passed some 
months in an hotel with an old French 
gentleman who loved to talk of his 
early days. What changes he had 
seen! In his childhood he had been 
brought up by bis aunt, an old nun, 
who in the Reign of Terror had nar- 
rowly escaped the guillotine. He had 
been sent to Paris and apprenticed to 
a goldsmith. He had been harshly 
treated till he grew strong enough to 
use his fists, and he had not failed to 
use them. Broken though he was with 
illness, and gentle though he showed 
himself towards those whom he liked, 
he was still a fiery, truculent old fellow. 
How he longed, he once told me, for his 
youth, that he might insult a young 
German who sat on the opposite side of 
the dinner-table, and then fight a duel 
with-him with swords. He had fought 
many a duel in his younger days, in 
the seven years in which he had served 
in the cavalry, for he had shown his 
indenture a fair pair of heels, and had 
enlisted. The life he had found a very 
hard one, for the soldiers in those days 
were badly fed. He was always 
hungry. Each day’s ration of bread 
was served out once in the twenty- 
four hours. The recruits would often 
eat it all at one meal, and were 
famished before the morrow. The 
older men, before they ate a mouthful, 
would cut off the proper portion for 
their breakfast, and put the rest away 
in a locker. There were still some 
veterans left of Napoleon’s army, who 
had learnt the tricks of campaigning, 
and taught the younger men to go out 
into the fields and steal potatoes and 
carrots. ‘ What rascals we were!” 
he would say with a sigh. Now and 
then a man got some money from home. 
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Even if he had wished he was never 
suffered to keep it for himself, it soon 
disappeared in a common feast. What 
tricks he had played! With his skill 
in the use of tools he had managed to 
remove a bar in one of the windows of 
the barracks, and used to slip out at 
nights. Their jolliest time was during 
the French occupation of Belgium in 
1830. His troop was stationed near 
the frontier. Every time that he and 
his comrades had to cross the borders 
they smuggled lace. For each packet 
they were paid five francs. The 
custom-house officers at first tried to 
stop them, but they frightened the 
poor fellows out of their wits, and 
were suffered to come and go as they 
pleased. He soon grew weary of the 
service, and repented of his folly in 
enlisting. He longed for the comforts 
of life, and a decent mode of living. A 
few months before the end of his time 
of service he received one day a letter 
from a notary, telling him that a dis- 
tant relation was dead who had left 
him a legacy of one thousand pounds. 
His first thought was to have a course 
of feasting, his next to buy himself out 
of the army. He did neither one nor 
the other. He bought himself a watch, 
and did not spend a sow of his treasure 
on anything else. If he once began 
to draw on it, all his chance of arriving 
at an independent fortune would, he 
felt, be gone. When he was free from 
the army he purchased a partnership 
in a small goldsmith’s business in 
Paris. He soon frightened his old 
partner by his daring enterprize, and 
hardly reassured the old fellow even 
when at the end of the year the balance- 
sheet showed that the profits were 
nearly doubled. He came over to 
England to try and pick up some of 
the secrets of our art, for in many 
respects the French goldsmiths were 
behind ours. He was shown through a 


workshop at Manchester, feigning com- 
plete ignorance of the processes that 
he inspected. There for the first time 
he saw gas used in melting metals. 
He tried to introduce it in his own 
workshop, but in Paris, in those days, 
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there was no supply of gas in the day- 
time. The company could not be per- 
suaded to give him one, so that he 
was forced to manufacture it himself. 

He had seen all the revolutions and 
street-fighting beginning with the days 
of Charles the Tenth. He had been 
an officer in the National Guard, and 
had an oid soldier’s hearty contempt 
for that body. He was half angry, 
and half amused as he told us how on 
one occasion his commanding officer 
had headed the flight from a barricade 
upon which their company suddenly 
came. My old friend and two or 
three veterans found themselves left 
alone. The officer wrote such a 
brilliant account of his own dvings 
that he got decorated. After the 
revolution of 1848 there came some 
very bad days for trade. The rich 
foreigners did not dare to come to 
Paris, and the goldsmiths’ shops were 
unfrequented. He was unwilling to 
discharge his workmen, but he had 
scarcely anything for them to do, The 
Government, moreover, was as un- 
willing as himself to have workmen 
turned loose on the streets. An in- 
genious thought struck him. He had 
in his shop a great number of manu- 
factured pieces of goldwork on which 
the duty had been paid. He set aside 
those on which much art had been 
employed, and offered to the Govern- 
ment to melt down all the rest, if the 
duty already paid on them were re- 
turned. In that case he could find 
employment for all his hands, though 
not at the same rate of wages. The 
offer was accepted. The men he em- 
ployed in manufacturing the badges 
that were needed for the newly-formed 
National Guards. The money that he 
received by the gold that he sold he 
invested in the French funds, which 
were greatly depressed. He felt con- 
fidence in his country, and was sure 
that they would rise. The result was 
that he kept all his men till the gold- 
smiths’ trade revived, and cleared a 
considerable sum by his investment. 
He had stayed in Paris during all the 
siege, but had not suffered quite so 
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much as most people, as with the fore- 
thought of an old campaigner he had 
laid up a good store of provisions. He 
sighed over the recollection of his 
cellar of wine. “I thought,” he said, 
‘*that the Prussians or the mob would 
drink it, and so I began at once with 
my finest qualities. By the end of 
the siege I had only my vin ordinaire 
left.’” He laughed heartily as he told 
me how, one day, when out walking 
with his old wife, she had suddenly 
opened her parasol as a defence against 
a bombshell which almost fell at their 
feet. Fortunately for them it buried 
itself in the ground and did not ex- 
plode. My old friend is dead now; peace 
be to his ashes! With all his fierce- 
ness against the Prussians he had a 
warm heart. I shall never forget how 
a tear started to the old fellow’s eye 
as my wife offered him a beautiful 
nosegay on his birthday. 

My friend, the German colonel, had 
perhaps seen the shell fired that had 
scared the old lady, for he had been 
at the siege of Paris. He was sta- 
tioned at Saint Cloud. Once in every 
four nights he was on duty at the 
outposts. There he had a little cot- 
tage which was shared by his aide-de- 
camp and the doctor. He had a bed 
with no sheets, but, as he slept in his 
boots and spurs, they were of less 
importance. His coverlet was of 
velvet embroidered with gold, with 
the monogram of the Empress Eugenie 
worked on it. He showed me a bundle 
of letters which he had found in the 
palace, one bearing Bourbaki’s signa- 
ture. They were interesting, though 
of no importance—orders to prepare 
rooms for the Prince Imperial, direc- 
tions about the festival on the 
Emperor’s birthday, examinations of 
charges brought against some of the 
officials, and so on. The strange 
thing was that in a Prussian soldier’s 
apartment, an Englishman should be 
reading these private documents of the 
French court. My friend had been at 
Sedan. His division was on the ex- 
treme wing of the army that came up 
from Paris, The fog lifted soon after 
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they reached the heights above the 
little town, and let them see, on the 
other side of the valley, the puffs of 
smoke which told them that artillery 
fire was going on. So little did they 
know how entirely they had sur- 
rounded the enemy, that they thought 
the French were retreating into 
Belgium pursued by the Germans. 
Even on the morrow of the battle they 
did not know the full measure of their 
success. They noticed a general of 
division who galloped up with a face 
so red and an air so excited, that they 
thought that his head had been a 
little turned by the battle. When he 
cried out that Napoleon and the whole 
French army had surrendered, they no 
longer doubted about his madness, 
A French captain of artillery a little 
while before had come up to ask for 
information about a wounded officer. 
Though he, of course, knew the full 
extent of the defeat, he could not keep 
from swaggering. “ Weare going to 
begin again,” he said. “Ah! it is a 
terrible thing killing men, but —” my 
friend turned his back on this braggart, 
and walked off. He was the most 
modest of men, and loved truth as 
much as any Englishman. He was 
proud of a long line of warrior fore- 
fathers, and showed me their com- 
missions, spreading over more than a 
century and a half. There were the 
signatures of every king of Prussia, 
the great Frederick’s, and the great 
Frederick’s stern old father’s. My 
colonel’s father had fought at Ligny 
when he was but a boy of sixteen, and 
his great-grandfather had been killed 
by a Russian cannon shot in 1759. He 
himself had served against Austria in 
1866. One evening, quite at the 
opening of the campaign, when they 
were close to the frontiers but still in 
Prussia, a false alarm was raised that 
the enemy was at hand. They passed 
the night in the field ready for action. 
There was a dreadful storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, which went on till 
morning. The tired soldiers lay down 
on the bare and soaking ground, for 
no shelter was to be had. He covered 
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himself up in his waterproof cloak as 
well as he could, and got a little sleep. 
The next evening he and some of the 
officers of his regiment were feasted in 
the country house of a Prussian gentle- 
man, for they had not yet crossed the 
frontiers. They had a great variety 
of courses and abundance of cham- 
pagne, and luxurious beds to sleep on. 
For many days after this their chief 
fare was bread, haricot beans, and 
coffee, with hard fighting almost every 
day. They were far worse fed in this 
war than four years later in France, as 
they were in a much poorer country. 
Another French friend of mine, an 
elderly gentleman, had a very differ- 
ent story to tell. His grandfather 
had escaped the guillotine by flight to 
England, and had only returned on the 
Restoration. He himself had had his 
chateau occupied by the Prussians 
night after night for many weeks. It 
was a melancholy thing to have to 
receive the enemies of his country, 
but he must admit that they had be- 
haved well. He often had to provide 
dinner and beds for six or eight 
officers, but only one ever grumbled. 
This over-nice German complained that 
the sheets of his bed were not quite 
clean, but as he slept in his boots and 
spurs he was perhaps a little fastidious. 
There was indeed a great difficulty in 
getting the linen washed in time, so 
frequent were the changes of their 
invading guests. It rarely happened 
that the same set were quartered on 
them two nights running. In their 
first alarm they had dug holes in their 
cellar and buried many of their valu- 
ables. The precaution proved worse 
than useless, for there was not the 
slightest attempt at plundering, and 
many of the things thus buried were 
spoilt by rust or rats. Food, indeed, 
with wine and cigars they were forced 
to supply : their horses and carriages 
also were seized wherever they could 
be found. My friend had sent off his 
to a forest at no great distance. The 


horses were stabled in a woodcutter’s 
hut, and the carriage was hidden under 
a great pile of wood. One wintry day, 
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when nothing had been seen of the 
Germans for a week or two, the horses 
were brought back so that they might 
be better looked after. The alarm 
was suddenly raised that the enemy 
was entering the village. The groom 
went off at a gallop with the horses 
to the: old hiding-place in the forest, 
but in the fresh-fallen snow their 
traces were left. The whole family 
turned out, master, mistress, men, 
women and children to sweep away 
the marks. Happily, before the first 
Prussians arrived, there was nothing 
to be seen but a newly swept path 
through the snow. My friend com- 
plained, as all Frenchmen do complain, 
of treachery. The telegraph-instru- 
ments and the railway-tools that had 
been buried in the ground, were be- 
trayed. A farmer had hidden away 
some hundreds of sheep in the forest : 
the hiding-place was revealed. There 
were envious scoundrels who would 
give hints to the enemy to dig in such 
and such places, and they would find 
something. There was, at the same 
time, such a willingness to suspect that 
every passer-by was a spy, that my 
friend’s coachman was one day accused 
of being a Prussian in a village, at no 
great distance from his master’s home, 
through which he had often driven for 
twenty-five years. 

The Prussians, too, were not without 
their suspicions. The first evening 
that any of them appeared, when they 
were seated at dinner, a soldier came 
into the dining-room, and whispered 
something to a major who was the 
senior officer present. He struck the 
table with his hand, and turning to 
his hostess said in a _ stern tone, 
“Madame, one of your people has 
poisoned one of my men. We shall 
holda court-martial in the morning, and 
if the charge is proved we shall shoot 
the fellow on the spot.” The doctor 
of the regiment at once left the table. 
All that night my friend could not 
sleep. He heard the slow step of the 
sentry pacing up and down in front 
of the house, and he thought of the 
villager who most likely would not 
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see the sun set that was so soon to 
rise. Happily the German doctor and 
officers were just men, and not fools 
blinded with suspicion. The soldier 
did not die, though he was very ill. 
He had asked the peasant in whose 
house he was quartered for a drink. 
He had scarcely drunk a mouthful 
when he fell down insensible, where- 
upon the peasant threw down the 
glass and so scattered what was left 
of the liquid. The doctor, however, 
came to the conclusion that the man’s 
attack had nothing to do with what 
he had drunk, and that the peasant 
in his fright had acted like a hasty 
fool. 

At Strasbourg I saw last May the 
two races together, and it was a melan 
choly sight. The streets swarmed with 
soldiers hurrying hither and thither. 
How hard they were worked, and how 
tired they often looked, as in their dirt- 
stained and weather-beaten uniforms 
they came hack from their drill. There 
was no show about them, and no 
swagger. In the public places they 
were lounging about, but there was no 
friendly intercourse with the inhabi- 
tants, no chatting with the nursemaids, 
[ watched carefully in the four days 
that I spent in the town, but only 
once saw a common soldier speaking 
toa woman. In our hotel, which was 
chiefly frequented by the French, a 
man in uniform now and then came 
in for a meal, but no one spoke to him. 
I sat next to an actress, an Italian 
lady who was proud of her English. 
“ What a dommage !” she would now 
and then exclaim. I asked her in 
French whether the two nations would 
sit together in the theatre. She 
looked hurriedly round, and in such 
English as she could muster made me 
understand that these were matters 
about which she did not care to speak. 
The waiters were shy of talking if 
there was any one in theroom. Every 
Frenchman arriving in the town was 
required to report himself to the police 
within forty-eight hours. We English- 
men were not troubled. Neither the 
clerk at the central post-office who 
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sold the stamps, nor the guard on the 
railway could speak a word of French. 
The Alsatians, it is true, generally 
speak German, but business-relations 
still exist with France, and Frenchmen 
are constantly visiting their old pro- 
vince, It seemed harsh in the Govern- 
ment not to provide officials who could 
speak both languages. I was shown 
over the grand new University by a 
friendly Swiss whom I chanced to 
meet. There were but six hundred 
students, he said, and the number was 
falling, for the Alsatians would not 
come to a University which had been 
founded, they maintained, as a badge 
of their conquest. They went rather 
to Heidelberg, or any of the older 
German Universities. 

One mark of German brutality I 


saw with indignation and disgust. 
Three gross-looking students, with 


their heavy faces gashed with sabre- 
cuts, embarked on the Rhine steamer 
at Bonn. Bardolph himself would 
have looked a decent fellow in the 
presence of the leader of the set, who 
was swollen with beer and freshly 
scarred on his hideous face. One 
of his comrades had cloths bound 
round his neck and head. They at 
once called for beer, and sat down to 
play at cards. Their insolent faces 
showed how proud they were of their 
brutal, stupid persons. An American 
gentleman who was standing by me, 
looking at the grossest of the three, 
said that if such a fellow were at a 
University in the States they would 
stick pins in him. I should have been 
content with getting him well into the 
middle of a ‘‘scrimmage” at football 
in the parks at Oxford. 

After seeing such brutal fellows as 
these it was pleasant to fall in with 
a simple, honest undergraduate of 
Louvain, who was going home for 
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his Whitsuntide holidays. 


He told 
me of the quarrels that within the 
last two years had come to a head 
in the University between the Flemings 


and the Walloons. They often came 
to blows: he had himself seen glasses 
thrown in the taverns, If the police 
interfered, both parties at once joined 
against their common enemy. In one 
point they were united to a man— 
they were all Catholics. When I re- 
marked that fighting might be very 
Catholic, but was not very Christian, 
he laughed heartily, and pleaded that 
they were very young. ‘This rivalry, 
he said, only existed among the upper 
classes, the workpeople never troubling 
their heads about it. It was an affair 
of race-sentiment. There was a demand 
that the professors should lecture in 
Flemish. This, my informant said, 
was absurd, Fleming though he him- 
self was, for all the students under- 
stood French. There had lately been 
a great open-air socialist meeting, 
which the students had resolved to 
break up by force. They had ad- 
vanced to the attack singing the 
Brabanconne, the national air of 
Belgium. The socialists struck up 
some of their songs in reply. Then 
the attack began, “ What was the 
result?” I eagerly asked. He laughed 
as he answered, “ There was no result. 
Each side was afraid of the other, and 
so they never met.” “ Had the police 
interfered?” I inquired. “There was 
no need, as both forces retired simul- 
taneously.” How happy it would be 
not only for France and Germany, but 
for Europe and the world, if the two 
great nations that are now so sternly 
facing each other, almost ready for 
deadly fight, could, like these simple 
students and honest workmen, enter- 
tain a wholesome mutual fear, and 
retire simultaneously ! 
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ACROSS THE DIVIDE ON A BUCK-BOARD. 


‘“Breakrust! Break-/ust/’ roared 
the negro “ Boots” of the Trinidad 
hotel. His announcement was made 
with such abruptness, and so close to 
my ear, that I started violently ; and 
a large cake of soap I was manipu- 
lating at the moment flew from my 
hands, striking the upturned nose of 
a recumbent passenger with con- 
siderable force, and promptly arousing 
him from a deep and pleasant slumber. 

In spite of its consequences, how- 
ever, the negro’s shout was a very 
welcome one. For the whole of the 
previous day we had slowly made our 
Way over a rough brand-new railway 
track, and had then spent the night 
supperless in the coffee-room of a small 
hotel, reposing uneasily upon our bag- 
gage. Breakfast, we all felt, should 
end our troubles. Even the man 
whose nose was smarting from the 
sharp contact with my soap, after a 
candid expression of opinion regarding 
my future destiny, lost no time in 
putting on his boots and answering 
the summons. 

Trinidad is a town in Southern 
Colorado, When I was there ten 
years ago it was the terminus of the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé rail- 
road—a line which has since stretched 
its long arms south-westward a thou- 
sand miles, and reached the sea. In 
those days folk going south of Trinidad 
had to coach to Santa Fé, and take to 
the saddle if they wished to go 
further. 

I now intend, for the benefit of 
those unacquainted with “staging” in 
the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, 
to describe this journey across the 
Divide (or ridge of mountains separat- 
ing Colorado and New Mexico) which 
was undertaken by myself, the man 
witht the bruised nose, and two others. 


. 


It was an experience not easily to be 
forgotten. 

We were not long over breakfast. 
Though the beef-steak was tough, and 
the coffee so hot that it threatened to 
crack the stoneware it was served in, 
our teeth were good and our appetites 
keen, and in half an hour we were 
making our last preparations for the 
journey. It was a quarter before 
seven when, having paid my bill, I 
strolled forth to inspect the stage, 
which I was told had been brought to 
the door in readiness for the start. 

My anticipations of this coach- 
journey were of the most lively de- 
scription. I had read Bret Harte 
assiduously, and the wild doings of 
his inimitable Yuba Bill were fresh in 
my memory. Alas! for the difference 
between romance and reality. There 
were no handsome steeds with flowing 
manes and tails: no coach with high 
box seat, or swarthy driver in pictu- 
resque costume, armed with rifle and 
bowie knife. In place of these were 
four lean wicked-looking mules, a long 
low vehicle with spidery wheels and 
no springs, and a quiet little man, 
dressed in brown canvas and black 
hat, plaiting the end of a queer whip 
with a short handle and a long lash. 
These whips are peculiar to the country: 
they closely resemble magnified dog- 
whips, and partly from their appear- 
ance, and partly from the execution 
they can do when wielded by an ex- 
perienced hand, they are known by an 
expressive name—* black snake.” 

I was gazing blankly at this dis- 
appointing arrangement when a fellow- 
passenger from the East, a native of 
Trinidad, touched my shoulder. He 
was a taciturn person, and in reply to 
my greeting nodded, and, pointing to 
the coach, said laconically : 
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“ Goin’ by it?” 

‘** Ye—es, I suppose so,” I replied. 
* But what a queer concern it is: not 
at all the sort of coach we have in 
England.” 

“Coach! They only bring that out 
when there’s more’n four passengers : 
this is a buck-board. A handy trap 
fur a rough road though, specially with 
John Forster to hold the lines.” 

[ looked at the little man in brown 
doubtfully. “ iy to the 
driver?” 

My companion eyed me steadily for 
a moment without speaking: he had 
noticed my dubious tone. Presently 
he said with great deliberation and 
emphasis: ‘That is John Forster, sir, 
who has shot more men than I have 
rabbits: the best all-round stage-driver 
on the frontier, and one of the hardest 
old cusses alive. Ah! he’s gettin’ up. 
Goin’ on the box with him? Then, 
look here, keep your tongue straight 
an’ even. He ain’t a bad ’un if 
the right way; but rub_ his 
for’ards, and he’s a demon! 
adios.” 

It was seven o'clock. JI was beside 
the stage-driver now, and the other 
passengers in place behind us. As 
the smart hotel-clock struck the hour, 
Forster passed his whip lightly over 
the long ears of his team, they plunged 
into a swinging trot, and away we 
went, fairly launched upon our journey 
across the Divide. 

The first thing 
we passed along 


he be 


took 
hair 


Adios, 


which struck me as 
a well-worn wagon- 
track, with high walls of jagged rocks 
on either side, was, that what our team 
lacked in beauty they made up in go; 
and that though the buck-board, from 
the circumstances of its construction, 
jolted me about until I felt like a half 
empty sack of potatoes, it was pro- 
ceeding at a rate which fell little short 
of any idea I had formed of Yuba Bill’s 
mail. This was comforting; and in 
spite of certain unpleasantly-convincing 
signs that I had eaten my breakfast 
with injudicious haste, I began to feel 
that this drive was goine to be an 


interesting experience. Lt was not 
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until we had been travelling some 
forty minutes, however, that the sense 
of physical discomfort gave way to 
genuine enjoyment. ‘Then, for a time, 
all petty inconvenience was forgotten 
in delighted contemplation of the 
magnificent panorama before me. 

The walls of rock, which at first 
completely blocked our view, had 
receded by degrees, and we could now 
see north, west, and south, as far as 
the clear thin air would allow—a 
considerable distance at this altitude. 
Before us, stretching south-westward 
in broad curves, was the road we were 
to travel, winding over hill and dale 
like a white snake. On all sides were 
mountains, thickly covered with cedar 
and pine forests. These hills were, in 
most instances, curious-looking objects, 
being bare of all vegetation at the top 
and perfectly flat, as though deftly cut; 
and pared by a giant’s knife. At times 
the forests which clothed them would 
give way to long terraces of rock and 
deeply-cut ravines; down which tor- 
rents of melted snow thunder in early 
spring, swelling the river below into a 
broad and dangerous stream. At this 
time of the year, however (September), 
it was the narrowest of silver threads. 

But though the mountains round 
and about us were grand and wild in 
their way—none less than ten thou- 
sand feet in height, and many far 
more—the eye only rested upon them 
for a moment. Far, far away, to the 
north-west, dwarfing these foot-hills 
into utter insignificance, were the peaks 
of the great snowy range. ‘There, 
flashing in the bright sunlight, clothed 
in their white mantles that the sun 
may never melt, were the Spanish 
Peaks, Pike’s Peak, and many another 
Rocky Mountain height—a sight which 
the dullest man living could not look 
upon for the first time without deep 
emotion. For my own part, I gave a 
wild exclamation of delight, as one of 
my most cherished dreams was now 
realised beyond all expectation. To 


my great surprise, the grim little 
stage-driver turned at the sound, and 
spoke to me with a pleasant twinkle 
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in his eye. Up to this moment he had 
preserved a silence that I had not dared 
to break. 

“ Ay, stranger, they are worth a 
trip from the East, ain’t they? Not 
many of their sort where you come 
from, eh?”’ 

‘“ No, indeed!” 

“ Ah”—Forster was now nodding 
his head after the manner of a happy 
father, when his first-born is being 
justly appreciated. “I’ve run this 
stage ten year, day out and in, and 
I'm used to most things on my way ; 
yet each time I make this p’int o’ the 
road, and catch sight of them peaks 
a-glinting thar in the sun, it seems—it 
really does seem, as if ’twas my first 
journey. Peaks like them, sir, never 
get monotonous.” 

The driver here paused to insert the 
thin end of the black snake in a work- 
manlike manner between the ears of 
one of his leaders, who was inclined to 
fall into reveries and leave the pulling 
to his neighbour. I felt highly flattered 
at the condescension this long speech 
implied, and presently made bold to 
ask a few questions about the country, 
all of which were answered so readily 
and politely that I began to think 
Forster’s character had been maligned. 

All this time we were trotting 
steadily up and down hill. We met 
nothing but a few teams, drawing 
wagons heavily laden with hides and 
sheepskins. ‘These teams, however, 
were troublesome enough to us, for 
our near leader seemed to have an 
unconquerable objection to them, and 
it required great skill and address on 
the part of the driver to persuade her 
to pass them in a decorous manner. 
He never failed to accomplish this, 
however, and after two hours’ steady 
travel we reached the top of a long 
steep hill. Here, Forster briefly in- 
formed us, was the dividing point 
between Colorado and New Mexico. 
We had now to make our way to the 
plains, and our course, therefore, for 
many miles would be almost entirely 
down hill. Our troubles were now to 
begin. A man of observant mind 
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might have guessed this by the care 
with which Forster examined his har- 
ness before going further, and the 
decided way in which he insisted upon 
a re-arrangement of our baggage, pre- 
viously stowed somewhat loosely. 
Most significant of all, however, was 
a brief remark made as he swung 
himself into his seat, and took the 
reins from me: “Those that don’t 
want leaving behind had better keep 
a tight hold of something solid.” 

A moment later we were careering 
swiftly down hill. The road became 
narrower and the incline steeper as we 
proceeded, and we had sharper corners 
to turn than ever before. Worst of 
all, the ox-wagons, which had met 
us hitherto one at a time, now passed 
in detachments, irritating the near 
leader to such an extent that I ex- 
pected her to burst the traces every 
minute, The scenery now lost all 
charm. My attention was concentrated 
upon John Forster, in whose hands | 
felt distinctly the safety of our lives 
and limbs actually lay. From this 
moment I began to appreciate the 
force of the Trinidad man’s remarks. 
“A hard old cuss” was a most desir- 
able kind of person for such work as 
this, and the stage-driver did not belie 
his reputation. His small body, like 
Napoleon’s, held a mighty soul. 

We had no brake, and the descent 
was now exceedingly steep; yet the 
team was kept well in hand, and the 
attention required for this did not 
preveut Forster from forcibly remind- 
ing the near leader that her antipathy 
to oxen lust be kept within decent 
bounds, under penalties. In spite of 
our driver’s skill and power, however, 
the buck-board was more than once 
within an ace of an upset. Here and 
there, in the middle of the road, were 
boulders and loose stones, upon which 
our wheels bumped at intervals with 


such force that we passengers were as” 


nearly as possible all pitched bodily 
out, like so many India-rubber balls. 
The folk inside suffered more than I 
did, I believe, though they had each 
other to hold on to. They had no 
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steadfast pillar of strength before 
them to gather courage and confidence 
from, in the shape of a stage-driver, as 
I had; and they could not make due 
preparation for a bad place, being 
unable to see distinctly what was 
before them. Then, the road was of 
an insidious and variable disposition. 
After a series of awful jumps and con- 
cussions, there would be a prolonged 
lull of smooth travelling; and then 
the jolting would begin again with 
tenfold force, just as the unwary had 


ceased to hold on. Many and deep 
were the groans and curses which 


reached the ears of Forster and my- 
self, these ejaculations coming with 
especial vigour from the man who had 
been awakened by my soap. More 
than once he called upon the driver 
to stop, reviling him and his driving 
in no measured terms. Forster, how- 
ever, did not pay the slightest atten- 
tion to the appeal; and by and by, a 
long stretch of soft ground interven- 
ing, the complaints and objurgations 
ceased. 

Alas! this state of things was not 
fated to last ; indeed, this part of the 
road may be accurately compared toa 
river, which runs with sleek delight- 
ful smoothness just before it breaks 
into boiling rapids. 

If I had done my duty I should 
have shouted a warning, for as we 
turned a corner the road dipped 
abruptly, and I could see, fifty yards 
away, one of those dry watercourses 
already mentioned, which we should 
now have to cross. I was too much 
dismayed, however, at the prospect to 
have presence of mind for anything 
but to set my teeth, and grip the hand- 
rail like grim death. By Forster’s 
action I could see a crisis was at hand, 
for he dropped his whip and with a 
quick turn of the wrist wound the 
reins twice round his hands, at the 
same time placing his feet firmly 
against the foot-board. The mules 
now broke into a gallop, and we spun 
towards the old river-bed with ter- 
rible speed. With his whole weight 
thrown backwards to keep up the 
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heads of his team, Forster coolly 
allowed them to go their own pace. 
We reached the bank: down plunged 
the mules, the buck-board following 
pell-mell, arriving at the bottom in a 
sound state by some miracle as it 
seemed to me, and with a bump, to 
which all we had hitherto experienced 
was mere child’s play. Now came a 
rough scramble over the gravelly 
river-bottom and then the ascent. 
This was the critical moment. For 
the first time Forster spoke to his 
mules. “Git up thar!” he yelled, in 
a voice of thunder. The leaders were 
already half-way up the opposite bank, 
and right gallantly was the driver’s 
call answered by the team. But the 
strain was too much ; the soil was soft 


and yielding, and down came the 
leaders on their noses. Had the 


shafters followed, we should have been 
done for, the ground we stood on being 
of a quicksand nature. Luckily they 
kept their feet. ‘ Up, boys,” shrieked 
Forster again, giving the reins a 
“lift” that brought the leaders to 
their feet in the twinkling of an eye. 
And now these four mules laid them- 
selves down to their work as only 
mules can. As if by instinct they 
placed their feet in the only place 
where there was a chance of finding 
firm ground, and they knew exactly 
how to make the weight of their long 
lean bodies tell. There was a pro- 
longed strain: a swinging billowy 
motion as the buck-board moved at last 
and ploughed its way through sand 
nearly a foot deep: one dreadful 
moment as we reached the brow of the 
steep bank, and seemed likely to topple 
backwards, and bring the mules on the 
top of us: a final mighty bump—and 
we were safe at last on the level 
ground above. 

Here we paused for breath, and 
Forster and I turned round to ascer- 
tain the position of affairs inside. A 
most deplorable spectacle met our eyes. 
At first all we saw was a confused 
mass of arms and legs waving wildly. 
Then appeared the head of the man of 
soapy memory, who was coughing and 
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‘choking in a most dreadful manner. 


The reason for this was found to have 
been a reckless yielding to a desire for 
tobacco. Tempted to believe his 
troubles over, just before we reached 
the river he lit a cigar. When the 
first tremendous jolt occurred, the head 
of his opposite neighbour came into 
violent collision with his own, and the 
cigar was nearly driven down his 
throat. The consequences which fol- 
lowed may be conceived. In a short 
time the man recovered power of speech. 
He was in a boiling rage, and the 
amount of Biblical quotation which 
fell from his lips was simply appalling. 
It was all aimed, too, at the head of 
the stage-driver. John Forster eyed 
his abuser attentively, and made no 
remark whatever until his long voca- 
bulary was exhausted. Then he said 
quietly : 

“Young man, you want to drive 
this team, yourself 1” 

“T could not do it worse than 
you,” 

“Here are the lines, then. We've 
two more bad places to cross.” Forster 
gravely held out the reins. The 
passenger looked a trifle foolish. 

“ T—can’t drive myself.” 

“Oh,” was the contemptuous answer, 
“I did not suppose you could. I only 
wanted to know acc’rately how many 
kinds of a fool you were. Now listen, 
you blamed, tenderfooted, sourkraut, 
you! J didn’t put these creeks in the 
way ; and if you don’t approve of ’em 
you'd better git out when we reach 
the next one.” 
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“ T intend to.” 

“Oh, youdo? Good. Of course I 
sha’n’t wait for you on the other side : 
and look here,—should you change 
your mind, don’t you whimper and 
cuss again. If I hear so much as a 
single whine, out you go, to walk the 
rest of the way. Now you know!” 

With this threat, delivered with an 
earnestness and severity sufliciently 
impressive, the stage-driver whipped 
up his mules, and we continued our 
journey. The two bad places turned 
out to be of a much milder character 
than the first one, and no further com- 
plaint was heard of Forster’s driving ; 
though I am morally certain that 
many times he made a dead set at an 
ugly boulder with the sole purpose of 
upsetting his passenger’s equanimity. 

By three in the afternoon the plains 
of New Mexico were reached, and the 
necessity “‘to hold on to something 
solid” became a thing of the past. 
Two hours later I took leave of Forster. 
He shook hands with a good-humoured 
nod; but as I walked away I heard 
him remark to a friend, in a particu- 
larly audible tone : 

“Johnny, we'd as derned a lot of 
fools aboard this time as ever you see. 
They went fairly sick at Bolt Creek. 
The boy on the box was the only one 
who kep’ his mouth shut. I tell you 
what, lad, the next cargo I take shall 
have cord-nettin’ spread over ’em. 
Blamed ef it ain’t the only way to 


aL 


treat these bletherin’ calves ! 


A, H. Paterson. 
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THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS. 


(A POSTSCRIPT.) 


I am glad, my dear George, that you 
have found my letter amusing. I had 
hoped you might also have found it 
useful ; but that hope, when one con- 
siders it, was idle, for, after all, its 
usefulness, if any, can only, like vacci- 


nation or Monsieur Pasteur’s treat- 
ment for hydrophobia, be proved 
hereafter. Nor do I forget your 


favourite poet’s words : 
* And others’ follies teach us not, 
Nor much their wisdom teaches ; 
And most, of sterling worth, is what 
Our own experience preaches,” 


As a supplement to which, however, 
let me ofter you this bit of prose : 
* Experience is the best schoolmaster, 
but the fees are apt to be heavy.” 
Meanwhile, I am well content to 
have amused you, which indeed is 
much, The world wags but dully in 
these days, and we should be thankful 
to any one who amuses us without too 
curiously asking what he means. How 
unreasonable is it, for instance, to 
be angry with those ingenuous young 
gentlemen who pay each other such 
pretty compliments in the literary 
journals. Surely beyond 
themselves ridiculous (and Art, you 
know, should ever be handmaid to 
Nature) they do harm to no human 
being, and, rightly considered, should 
be capable of amusing many. If they 
carry their complimenting too far, 
and gratify their own vanity at the 
expense of their neighbours beyond 
the pale, then of course it becomes 
a different matter. Whether there 
be any who indulge in these dirty 
tricks, you must find out for your- 
self; and you will have opportunities 
of doing so which I have not, and 
indeed do not miss. <An old fellow 


making 


does not know his way behind your 


new scenes, and would be out of place 
there if he did. Coleridge, when asked 
if he believed in ghosts, answered that 
he did not, because he had seen too 
many of them. I have heard in my 
time so many allegations of this sort 
proved on examination to be ground- 
less, that I confess to have grown a 
little sceptical. An ill-treated author 
will naturally seek a reason for the 
treatment everywhere but in his own 
book. Some such parasites of litera- 
ture there have no doubt always 
been since papyrus was first spoiled ; 
but I cannot think them so common 
as some would make out, especially in 
these days when the King of Syria 
can speak no word in his chamber 
of a morning but some enterprising 
editor has it in type by sundown. The 
written word has an awkward knack 
of remaining : like chickens and curses 
it comes home to roost at its appointed 
time, and a man who played these 
tricks habitually would be pretty sure 
to be found out—for this reason, if 
for no other, that he could not be the 
only one in the secret. There will be 
many a Junius before there is another 
Woodfall. But on that sport which 
the authors of the New English call 
log-rolling it strikes me that much 
unnecessary fury has been wasted. 
At its worst it can impose on no 
reasonable being; and I shrewdly 
suspect that those who are most in- 
dignant at it are those who cannot 
get their own logs rolled. 

It seems that I have not been so 
fortunate with others as with you. 
You tell me that you have shown my 
letter to several of your friends, and 
that they did not find it amusing. 
It is one of these friends possibly who 
has delivered his soul in the pages of 
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the Saturday Review. He was a little 
unfeeling, perhaps, in his allusions to 
my age, a fault I would so gladly have 
corrected long ago had it been in my 
power ; but 1 freely forgive him for 
the sake of his support. Like a good- 
natured Balaam his mission was to 
curse me, but he has practically ended 
by blessing me altogether Indeed I 
have been rather startled to find how 
much nearer the truth my Devil’s 
Advocacy has carried me than I had 
supposed, Do they still teach logic at 
Oxford? But in any case your own 
reason, unaided by the formulas of 
Mr. Mill, should have no difficulty in 
detecting the fallacies of an argument 
which would prove the pleasures of 
Journalism by thestatement that there 
are many men who have found no 
other profession open to them, and who 
would sooner go on writing leading- 
articles till they drop than live a life 
of inglorious ease. Possibly there 
are such men, and no doubt a life of 
inglorious ease is not to be advocated, 
though I should fancy it might be 
enjoyed. Possibly also (and how for- 
tunately for mankind !) there are men 
who have found no other profession 
open to them but the dentist’s or the 
chiropodist’s, and who would sooner 
go on extracting our teeth and our 
corns till they drop, than only unfold 
their hands once a quarter to draw 
their dividends. But surely not for 
this reason would one recommend the 
profession of a chiropodist or a dentist 
to a young man with aspirations. 
However it is probably unnecessary 
to point ont to you that it was less 
your friend's object to convince than 
to amuse, and that, let me remind 
you again, is much. Serious or sub- 
lime, picturesyue, pathetic, moral, 
witty, grotesque,—a writer may pro- 
pose to shine in each or all of these 
moods, and fail ; but if he succeed in 
entertaining us, no matter by what 
means, much shall be forgiven him. 
Whatever else you forget, my dear 
lad, remember this; but indeed only 
a very great genius is ever resolutely 
dull, and then!—as some witty 
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Frenchman said of Goethe, he succeeds 
with an astonishing perfection. 

But some of your friends, unlike 
my good Balaam of “the Saturday,” 
have found me, you say, ill-natured, 
even brutal, and, perhaps worst of all, 
untrue. These be hard words, Master 
Shallow! But who are they who have 
spoken them? If they be of the same 
age and condition as yourself, what 
can they know? Whatcan the young 
barbarians at play know of the stern 
realities of the circus? Let them 
tarry till their beards be grown, and 
then speak. And if they, like your 
uncle, have passed, and long passed, 
the age which brings experience if not 
wisdom, then let them rejoice that 
Fortune has been kindlier to them 
than to me; but if they tell you that 
to support yourself by your pen is the 
most independent and delightful way 
of travelling the road of life, that 
custom will never stale its pleasures 
nor age wither its possibilities, that 
every such traveller, not only as the 
prime promoter of the nations’ gaiety 
but also as their universal guide and 
philosopher, has won the right of entry 
into that charmed circle “ where 
Orpheus and where Homer are,” then, 
saving their honourable presences, they 
are asses,—asses, my boy, supreme 
and manifest. They may give you the 
names of a score and more of men 
they have known who have lived in 
comfort by their pens, and died con- 
tent and happy when their time came ; 
but when next they entertain you 
with this sort of argument, offer them 
in return this little apologue,—it came 
from one who knew better than most 
men all that was included in a literary 
life. Said a certain wise man once to 
his foolish friend: “If I come to an 
orchard and say there’s no fruit here ; 
and then comes a poring man who 
finds two apples and three pears, and 
tells me, ‘Sir, you are mistaken, I 
have found both apples and pears,’ I 
should laugh at him. Waat would 
that be to the purpose?” Sure at 
least of one thing I am: the real 
workers will never tell you that the 
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profession of Letters is this easy, 
joyous, triumphal march through life. 


*¢ Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent night’s weary hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows ye not, ye heavenly Powers !” 


But, indeed, it was never my inten- 
tion to cast any slur on the noble pro- 
fession of Literature, in which by all 
means, if your friends wish it, let 
Journalism be included: it is a pro- 
fession which, if not the highest, at 
least includes many clever and good 
fellows ; and in days when the law of 
Parliament assigns to Mr. Timothy 
Healy and Mr. Charles Tanner the 
style of Honourable Gentlemen, it is 
idle to stand too precisely on verbal 
distinctions. Many are the charms 
of Literature, many are its prizes; may 
they all be yours and your friends’, 
Yet being, after all is granted, but the 
work of mortals, however divinely en- 
dowed, will it not also have its pains, 
its griefs, its disappointments? Was 
it my business to persuade you, a 
young traveller just starting to climb 
** The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 

afar,’ 


that your journey would be as easy 
and pleasant as an afternoon’s stroll 
up the Cumnor hills? That had surely 
been no friend’s part. Not for a mo- 
ment do I deny that the labours of 
the ascent, though you shall never 
reach the top, will have its charms. 


‘* The labour we delight in physics pain.” 


But some labour there must be, some 
pain. Not every traveller of course 
has the same story to tell, even though 
he go over the same ground. Some men 
will roam the wide world round with 
their eyes shut : some will find a world 
in the garden-plot before their door. 
Some men will think no more of being 
tossed up and down in Adria than 
of rolling out to dinner in their 
broughams: some will be sick to 
death in crossing the Channel. Life’s 
pilgrimage must be made with peas in 
our shoes: the wise man boils them, 


but he does not deny the peas. Yet 
some feet of course are tenderer than 
others. Not every soul will feel the 
rubs and stings of a literary life—the 
reviewer’scontumely, the editor’sdelay, 
and others whereof your own experi- 
ence will doubtless soon provide you 
with a list; and it is not the nature 
of man to waste much pity over feel- 
ings he has himself never known. 
Johnson, you will remember, said (and 
very truly, if somewhat brutally) of 
a lady who died heartbroken for the 
loss of her husband, that a washer- 
woman, left a widow with nine small 
children, would never have sobbed 
herself to death. Some have no feel- 
ings, these are happy: others ignore 
what they cannot help, and these are 
wise. 
** The patient ass, up flinty paths, 
Plods with its weary load.” 


It is doubtless better to be a patient 
ass than an impatient one; but what 
sort of an old ass is he who brays out 
to the light-hearted little donkeys, 
kicking their heels up in the valley 
below, that the flints in the path are 
really primroses, and the load they 
must carry is no more than thistle- 
down? And what, let me ask you 
again, do these same little donkeys 
know of the long road that lies before 
them ? 

Consider this again. There are men 
who will sit down at the first resting- 
place, and abide there with perfect 
contentment, persuading themselves 
that they have reached their journey’s 
end. And these are wise souls, too, 
after their kind. If you wish to join 
them, I make no objection : only know 
where you are and what you are doing. 
Have you quite forgotten these two 
stanzas from a poem you were once 
so fond of quoting? 

** Once, like us, you took your station 

Watchers for a purer fire ; 

But you drooped in expectation 

And you wearied in desire. 

When the first rose flush was steeping 

All the frore peak’s awful crown, 

Shepherds say they found you sleeping 
In some windless valley farther down. 
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‘* Then you wept and, slowly raising, 
Your dozed eyelids, sought again, 
Half in doubt, they say, and gazing 
Sadly back, the seats of men— 
Snatch’d a turbid inspiration 
From some transient earthly sun, 
And proclaim’d your vain ovation 

For those mimic raptures you had won.” 


Think, my boy, over all these stanzas 
mean; and when next your friends 
would persuade you that your uncle 
is a sour old fool, ask them to explain 
to you exactly what it is they mean 
by Literature, by the triumphs, the 
delights and the rewards of a literary 
life. Perhaps they and he are after 
different foxes. I read the other day a 
review in which some clever young gen- 
tleman, who had got all the primers at 
his fingers’ ends (but perhaps not much 
else), was making terrible havoc of a 
poor devil who had been trying to 
write a bit of history. ‘“ Mr. So-and- 
so,” said he, “has evidently looked on 
such-and-such a thing with different 
eyes from ours.” That is the humour 
of it. By all means be content with 
your mimic raptures, but do not take 
them “for the great triumph that 
stretches many a mile.” You have 
read, no doubt, that the proprietor of 
a popular American newspaper has 
given it for his deliberate opinion that 
“a good editorial” is the highest 
achievement of the human intellect. 
Some of your friends must, I think, 
share this gentleman’s views of Litera- 
ture ; and certainly it is one extremely 
comforting to the human intellect. 
And now a word on the practical 
purpose of your own letter. By the 
way, though you are too courteous to 
complain, you insinuate that my own 
was not very practical. It abounded, 
you say, in hints, metaphors, sugges- 
tions, quotations ;—in short, it was 
very entertaining (let me again present 
to you my best thanks), but it brought 
you to no definite conclusion. As Sir 
John Falstaff complained of Mistress 
Quickly, you knew not where to have 
me. Well, partly I could not be more 
explicit, partly it was not my cue to 
be. No doctor can prescribe for his 
patient without knowing all the symp- 


toms of his malady, and under what 
treatment he may have already been. 
And had I counselled you directly 
against the profession of your choice, 
even had you thanked me, would you 
have taken my counsel? I am charmed 
to think that my nephew is not as 
others are, but I dare not believe him 
to stand among his fellows sole and 
particular. Then it was necessary to 
think of myself as well as of you. I 
had a suspicion you might show my 
letter about, or at least talk of it, and 
I had no mind to get myself into 
trouble. “Metaphors,” said wilful 
Madge Ramsay, when reminded that 
they were no argument, “ metaphors 
are such a pretty indirect way of 
telling one’s mind when it differs from 
one’s betters.” Perhaps what you call 
explicit others might call offensive. 
Time was when I could give and take 
the swashing blow with any man ; but 
I am old now, and prefer to leave the 
joys of battle to nimbler joints and 
gayer hearts. And—I don’t know— 
perhaps it is only another instance of 
the querulousness of age, but it seems 
to me as though the terms of the battle 
and the spirit of the combatants had 
changed since I fought in the lists, 
Do you know your Sterne well? There 
are some words of his Eugenius which 
often come into my mind now, when 
the journals echo (as they seem always 
to be echoing now) the calamities and 
quarrels of authors. We had our 
grievances when I was young, and we 
quarrelled often enough ; but we were 
not, I think, quite so noisy over it, 
and we did not ask all the world to 
make a ring. When we were hit, we 
repaid the blow with interest if we 
could: if we could not, we e’en took 
it as smilingly as we might, and said 
no more about it. Nor did we carry 
the license of the law-courts (which 
seems to me, by the way, to be grow- 
ing to a very disgraceful height) into 
our combats. When fault was found 
with our work, we did not ransack 
our critic’s past to discredit his evi- 
dence or lay bare the secret springs 
of his malignity. We did not call all 





the gods to witness that we had been 
stabbed in the back by a familiar 
friend, whose tavern- bill we might 
once have paid, because we had been 
eonvicted of a wrong date or an un- 
verified quotation. Indeed, if you 
will take my advice, which on this 
point you shall have without any 
metaphor, you will never seek to justify 
yourself with a critic. If he has 
found fault with you fairly on matters 
of fact, be thankful to him for having 
taught you something, and do your 
best to profit by the lesson: you will 
probably only add to your blunders by 
trying to explain them. If he only 
traverse your opinions, remember that 
you have already shown yours, and 
that the public do not want them over 
again: if you bave not shown them 
clearly, the blame is only yours. If 
he find fault with you unfairly, there 
is still more reason for leaving him 
alone: by answering him you only 
give him another chance to repeat the 
trick. In short, if he is wrong, 
through ignorance or design, your 
book stands to prove you right: if he 
is right, your book stands to prove 
you wrong. The world cares nothing 
for a critic quarrelling with an author, 
for it only regards him as showing 
cause for his existence; but when the 
position is reversed, the world begins 
to think there must be something 
really wrong with the author. I re- 
member to have been greatly impressed 
by once hearing Lord Macaulay ex- 
patiate with all his usual vigour and 
felicity of illustration on the admir- 
able wisdom of Bentley’s saying: 
“Depend upon it, no author is ever 
written down but by himself.’ Read, 
then, these words of Eugenius: they 
may give you a hint or two for your own 
conduct, and in any case you will not, 
I think, grumble at the prescription : 
you will be advised to do many things 
more irksome than read a page of 
“Tristram Shandy” ere you lay down 
your pen. 


Trust me, dear Yorick, this unwary plea 
santry of thine will sooner or later bring thee 
into scrapes and difficulties, which no after 
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wit can extricate thee out of. In these sallies 
too oft I see it happens that a person laughed 
at considers himself in the light of a person 
injured, with all the rights of such a situation 
belonging to him; and when thou viewest 
him in that light too, and reckonest up his 
friends, his family, his kindred, and allies— 
and musterest up with them the many recruits 
which will list under him from a sense of 
common danger—'tis no extravagant arith- 
metic to say that for every ten jokes thou hast 
got a hundred enemies; and till thou hast 
gone on and raised a swarm of wasps about 
thine ears, and art half stung to death by 
them, thou wilt never be convinced it is so. 
I cannot suspect it in the man whom I esteem, 
that there is the least spur from spleen or 
malevolence of intent in these sallies: I be- 
lieve and know them to be truly honest and 
sportive ; but consider, my dear lad, that fools 
cannot distinguish this, and that knaves will 
not; and that thou knowest not what it is 
either to provoke the one, or to make merry 
with the other: whenever they associate for 
mutual defence, depend upon it they will 
carry on the war in such a manner against 
thee, my dear friend, as to make thee heartily 
sick of it, and of thy life too. Revenge from 
some baneful corner shall level a tale of dis- 
honour at thee which no innocence of heart or 
integrity of conduct shall set right. The 
fortunes of thy house shall totter: thy cha- 
racter, which led the way to them, shall bleed 
on every side of it: thy faith questioned, thy 
works belied, thy wit forgotten, thy learning 
trampled on. To wind up the last scene of 
thy tragedy, Cruelty and Cowardice, twin 
ruffians hired and set on by Malice in the 
dark, shall strike together at all thy infirmities 
and mistakes: the best of us, my dear lad, 
lie open there—and trust me, trust me, Yorick, 
when to gratify a private appetite, it is once 
resolved upon that an innocent and helpless 
creature shall be sacrificed, ’tis an easy matter 
to pick up sticks enough from any thicket 
where it has strayed, to make a fire to offer it 
up with. 


Now, however, that you have your- 
self been more explicit, perhaps I 
also may contrive to be so without 
running poor Yorick’s risks. You ask 
a direct question: I cannot promise 
that my answer shall be as direct ; but 
you shall freely have the benefit of 
such floating ideas as a tolerably long 
experience may have suggested. You 
tell me that you have been promised 
some literary employment, and you 
ask me if the conditions of Journalism, 
as set forth by Cardinal Newman, 
must inevitably apply to all work done 
for a daily paper, You are to be al- 
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lowed, you say, to try your hand at 
the critic’s business, and you wish to 
know if it may not be possible to 
write criticisms which, though ap- 
pearing in the shape of Journalism, 
shall yet have the qualities of Litera- 
ture. 

So you propose to join the noble 
army of Reviewers, for that is what 
your question comes to. You are 
going to taste that joy of firing at 
all the established wits which the 
old sage confessed had so mightily 
tickled him in his youth. Well, there 
is a pleasure in it, no doubt. It is 
a fine thing for a lad to feel 
that he can call the great Pomponius 
Ego a jackass for all the world to 
hear ; and as the world has generally 
a great deal too much to do to listen 
to him, his pranks will probably do no 
great harm. But he must be careful 
to put away his childish toys when he 
becomes a man. 

You will probably not be required 
to supply your critical tale every day, 
and consequently there can be no in- 
evitable reason why it should not be 
as well done in a daily journal as 
in a weekly, a monthly, or a quar- 
terly one. Sainte Beuve’s best work, 
for instance, was done in a daily 
paper ; and more years ago than you 
can remember there was some good 
criticism to be read in our own 
Times. Unless your business lie with 
the theatres (and most earnestly do 
I pray for your own sake that it 
may not) you should not want leisure 
to study your subject, to collect your 
thoughts, to exercise your reasoning 
faculties, and to supply the probable 
gaps in your knowledge. For you 
will find it useful to start with the 
belief that the author of a book knows 
more than youdo. His book may be 
a bad one: even what knowledge he 
has he may have misused, and he may 
not have much; but it is, to say the 
least, probable that, however superior 
you may be to him in native intelli- 
gence, on this particular subject he 
will be better informed than you. 
This is not the most popular theory of 
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reviewing, nor is it the most con- 
venient one: it is incomparably less 
trouble, besides giving far freer play 
for the exercise of your wit, to assume 
the author to be an ignoramus, and 
whenever you find something new to 
declare roundly that it is not true. 
But you will find the other plan, I 
think, best in the long run; and I 
speak with some experience for I have 
tried both. 

Most probably you will be set to 
try your ’prentice hand on novels. I 
am not myself much of a novel-reader, 
and such fiction as I turn to for oc- 
casional refreshment is mostly of what 
is now called the old school. But 
from my small acquaintance with 
current fiction (which indeed seems to 
form by far the largest part of con- 
temporary literature) I should doubt 
that you are likely to find this very 
agreeable employment. Certainly, if 
you have a turn for sarcasm, you will 
find plenty of scope for it here, es- 
pecially in the pages of what are 
politely called our lady novelists, 
though there are indeed plenty of the 
men to match them; but it is mere 
butcher's work running your pen into 
these poor little butterflies, and so 
unnecessary: they die so soon, that 
they may well be left to flutter their 
short hour in peace. It needs no great 
wit to make fun of a stupid novel, and 
this order of wit is often rather 
cruelly employed. Criticism might, I 
think, keep its hand from this small 
game: even with fiction of good 
quality it has always been a doubtful 
point to me how far it is really con- 
cerned, It seems to me impossible to 
place a professed work of amusement, 
however good of its kind, on quite the 
same level as a work of high and 
serious thought or deep research. Far 
indeed am [ from underrating the 
charm or the value of good novels: 
the best novels can indeed in their 
own way teach as well as amuse: they 
deserve their full share of acknow- 
ledgment and praise; but to weigh 
them in the nicest scales of criticism 
has always seemed to me a little out 
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of reason. In judging a novel, the 
personal sentiment is surely the de- 
cisive one. If a novel pleases me, it 
is a good novel to me: but it may not 
please you. It is permissible to have 
grave doubts on a man’s place in 
the scale of intelligence who prefers 
“ Richelieu” to “ Macbeth,” or “ The 
Blessed Damozel” to “The Solitary 
Reaper,” who thinks Carlyle a better 
historian than Gibbon, or Mill a bet- 
ter philosopher than Berkeley; but I 
should hesitate to call him a fool who 
preferred “ Romola”’ to “Old Mortality” 
or “ Mansfield Park” to “ Vanity 
Fair,”—though I should certainly not 
select him for the companion of my 
leisure hours. If you must review 
novels, you will perhaps do best (that 
is you will do least harm) to confine 
yourself to suggesting the purpose 
and substance of the story (not a very 
easy business, by the way, with most 
modern novels), and committing your- 
self to no positive judgment on its 
quality. Praise them, by all means, 
where you can: but deal gently where 
you cannot praise. A foolish novel 
brings its own punishment, and, when 
it is not vicious, may be safely left to 
that. Remember the words of the old 
critic : “I should think it a cruelty to 
crush an insect who had provoked me 
only by buzzing in my ear ; and would 
not willingly interrupt the dream of 
harmless stupidity, or destroy the jest 
which makes its author laugh.” 

If you must review novels—that is 
the rub. Could you confine your 
critical exercises only to those books 
which have attracted you, and on 
which you feel that you have really 
something to say, whether in praise or 
censure, well and good. The work 
then would at least be interesting 
to you, and might be useful both to 
yourself and to others. But this roving 
license you must not expect. The editor 
of a journal which devotes itself parti- 
cularly to literature can, it is to be 
supposed, put his hand always on the 
man he wants. Each member of the 
staff has his own place for which he is 
(or is supposed to be, which indeed is 
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not always the same thing) specially 
fitted. The man who has a pretty 
taste in poetry is not required to 
review the last great. discovery in 
science ; nor is the student of history 
set down to the latest batch of novels. 
But you must not think to begin your 
career by dictating your own terms to 
your editor. Poor Pilgarlic must take 
what he can get, and be thankful. 
He must show himself at least willing 
to write on all subjects, from poetry to 
dry-rot, as they used to say Lockhart 
was not only willing but able. In fact, 
he is practically, though undoubtedly 
the conditions of his slavery are less 
irksome, as much of a slave as the 
Cardinal’s typical journalist: what- 
ever is found for his hand to do, 
that must he do. When Johnson was 
engaged on his Lives of the Poets, 
Boswell, learning that the choice of 
subjects lay not with his illustrious 
friend but with the booksellers, asked 
him if he would undertake the life of 
any dunce whom they might select. 
“Yes, sir,” was the sturdy answer, 
“and say he was a dunce.” Even 
this liberty of conscience you must 
not make sure of. The sweet in- 
fluences of the social Pleiades have to 
be allowed for, and most editors find it 
necessary to exercise as much discre- 
tion in their literature as in their 
politics. Indeed, when you reflect that 
nine critics out of every ten are also 
authors, or hope to be, you will see 
that in this battle of the books dis- 
cretion is really, one may almost 
say, the only part of valour. If half 
one hears be true (and quite possibly 
it is not) the ramifications of the 
critical genus are curiously compli- 
cated; and one of the few valid ar- 
guments I have ever heard advanced 
for this new practice of magazine- 
writers signing their articles came 
from a somewhat cynical old critic, 
who averred that it was so useful in 
saving you from the heinous crime of 
praising the wrong man, 

Probably no editor would, or perhaps 
could afford to allow his most discreet 
reviewer complete license of opinion on 
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all subjects. No honest editor, and cer- 
tainly no wise one, will command his 
contributors to say the thing that is 
not ; but it may sometimes be extremely 
convenient to leave unsaid the thing 
that is. You will probably find your 
liberty of conscience extended in pro- 
portion to the quality of the journal for 
which you write. But in most cases I 
suspect the guiding principle of an 
editor’s charity is a personal one. Toler- 
ation is enjoined, not for the poor and 
weak who really need it, but for those 
whom it would not be politic to offend. 
Even in those literary journals which 
every one at all interested in esthetic 
things makes a point of reading, how 
often one sees the brazen offender let 
go free, or at the most called to order 
with more than Laputian gentleness, 
while the poor wretch who has no friend, 
and whose very insignificance might 
have saved him, suffers the extremest 
penalty of the law. An editor has 
bowels like the rest of us ; hath not a 
Jew senses, affections, passions? No 
reasonable man would grudge him 
the exercise of his discretionary powers 
in the case of a friend; but he 
might also exercise them for the 
benefit of the common herd. I have 
sometimes heard the plea made that a 
journal, whose business it is to treat 
of literature, must treat of all litera- 
ture, good and bad alike, and that 
consequently the bad must be treated 
according to its deserts equally with the 
good. Is this quite so? If one could 
be sure that good and bad would re- 
ceive the same impartial treatment,— 
that the object on which the critic had 
his eye should in all cases be the book 
and not its writer,—then there might 
be something in this plea. But it 
must be obvious to every intelligent 
person who at all concerns himself 
with our current criticism that this is 
not the case, and perhaps, while human 
affairs and human natures are what 
they are, it never can be the case. 
Many excuses might be found for the 
presence of the personal estimate ; and 
so long as that estimate is suffered 
only to stimulate the critic’s good- 
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nature, perhaps it need not be very 
sternly excluded. “I am more and 
more convinced,” said Goethe in his 
old age, “that, whenever one has to 
vent an opinion on the actions or on 
the writings of others, unless this be 
done from a certain one-sided enthu- 
siasm, or from a loving interest in the 
person and the work, the result is 
hardly worth gathering up. Sympathy 
and enjoyment in what we see is in 
fact the only reality, and from such 
reality, reality as a natural product 
follows. All else is vanity.” This 
was not the view of that very acute 
writer Mr. Bagehot, who declared that 
it was not the critic’s business to be 
thankful. And this is true, too; but 
a young critic will, I think, do best, 
in this matter at any rate, to follow 
Goethe rather than Mr. Bagehot, But 
when this personal estimate is also 
allowed to influence the critic’s less 
loving interest, then those excuses 
will not serve. If a new book is 
to be regarded merely as a piece of 
news, of which the public look for an 
account as they look for an account of a 
cabinet-minister’s speech, a murder, or 
an aristocratic divorce-case, then criti- 
cism becomes mere reporting, and a 
reporter’s business is, I apprehend, 
merely to give facts, and let others 
draw the inferences. A daily journal 
has no doubt in the case of a popular 
writer to take this view into account,— 
which it were as well for you to re- 
member before you congratulate your- 
self upon having escaped altogether 
the bondage of Journalism by being 
only concerned with its literary side. 
But it need obviously do so only in the 
ease of a popular writer; and in his 
case, criticism, if it cannot acquiesce 
in the general verdict, may be very 
well content to leave him to the care 
of that surest of all judges, Time. 

You may, perhaps, argue that there 
are some books which, though weak 
and ineffective in themselves, deal with 
such important subjects that they can- 
not be neglected, cannot be allowed 
to spread their false views without 
remonstrance: there may be others 
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so impudent and pretentious as to 
deserve the fate of the false Rouge 
Sanglier; and that consequently to 
say that only good books, or books 
which at least may conscientiously 
be allowed their fair share of good 
qualities, should be the object of 
criticism, is to say an impossible thing. 
There may be such cases, though as a 
rule you will find, I think, that a book 
dealing with a really important sub- 
ject is never wholly bad. A great 
subject will always in some measure 
act upon a writer, will inspire and 
stimulate him: it will move him at 
any rate to enthusiasm, and enthu- 
siasm in a great cause is always 
refreshing. Fortunately for mankind 
a good writer has not always the same 
influence on a bad subject. Look, for 
instance, at that deplorable example 
of wasted talent, “The Service of 
Man,” where you will find a clever 
writer falling into the most melancholy 
abysses of folly and unreason solely 
because he has selected an impossible 
subject. It is humiliating to think 
that a book so ill-considered, so illogi- 
eal, and so transparently unfair in 
its method, should have needed any 
refutation in a society of reasoning 
beings. No intelligent boy who had 
read his New Testament but should 
be able to pick such a tissue of ab- 
surdities to pieces. But people nowa- 
days read their New Testaments but 
little—the author of “ The 
of Man” can, I am afraid, have 
read his not at all: there is a sort 
of idle foolish bodies about who are 
always glad to join in any cry against 
things of good report; and certain 
journals, out of regard, let us hope, 
for the writer’s better work, spoke 
sometimes in praise of the book, and 
at most in admiring awe of what they 
were pleased to call its daring. It 
was therefore necessary that the truth 
should be told, and I am glad to see 
how clearly and temperately, though 
sternly, it has been told both in the 
Quarterly and in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. 

But to return to yourself. 


Service 


There 
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is certainly something in your argu- 
ment. I am very far from saying 
that it is never the business of 
criticism to expose errors and to re- 
prove those who make them. It is 
the business of criticism to know the 
truth when it sees it and to proclaim 
it, to know falsehood and to proclaim 
it. But then comes in again this 
terrible question,—Will you be per- 
mitted to make proclamation? What 
I fear, my boy, is that you may be 
disappointed to find in how few cases 
you are permitted, and disgusted to 
find the motives which may influence 
the permission. I am assuming, you 
see, that your work will have to do 
mainly with current literature, whether 
on a weekly or daily journal, I am 
warning you against being too hopeful 
in this particular business, as | warned 
you generally before. Should you 
wish to make profession of your views 
upon Shakespeare, probably no editor 
will refuse you perfect license, at any 
rate upon personal grounds, though he 
might object for other and more com- 
mercial reasons. But when you come 
to touch the living men, the atmos- 
phere changes ; and you will probably 
find that it is for your own advantage 
that it should change. Contempo- 
rary production is for the most part 
worthless. Ah! I hear your friends 
beginning to storm; but let them con- 
sider. Let them consider for how 
many centuries human beings have been 
making books, and out of these books 
how many are worth reading. The 
number is indeed vast, but compared 
with the sum of production it is as 
the sum of the work done by our House 
of Commons compared with the words 
expended on it. I credit you with 
preferring to give pleasure rather than 
pain. If you are to speak the whole 
truth on every work of your contem- 
poraries that comes into your hands, 
consider how much pleasure you are 
likely to give ; and, not to lose sight 
of more interested motives (which it 
is never wise altogether to disregard) 
consider how many enemies you will 
make, how many friends you will lose. 
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It is only natural that an ardent, 
inexperienced young fellow like you, 
burning to level his pen against the 
crowd of rogues, idlers, and useless 
bodies generally who cumber the road 
up that temple-crowned steep we wot 
of, should at the outset chafe against 
the conditions he will find imposed on 
his exertions. But, believe me, as 
time goes on you will see that for your 
own comfort at any rate these condi- 
tions are not entirely useless. Criticism 
of one’s contemporaries is at best a 
thankless task: it is surely unreason- 
able to grumble at those who try, no 
matter from what motive, to make it 
as thankful as possible. 

Can there then, you will begin to 
ask, be nothing useful or profitable in 
your proposed employment? Let us 
hope it may prove profitable to you in 
®& pecuniary sense, and consequently 
useful. But that the world will profit 
generally by your labours I should 
hesitate to say: to say that the sub- 
jects of your criticism will not profit 
by it I have no hesitation. Others 
may have cause to speak otherwise, 
but for my own part I have never met 
with an author who thought he had 
been praised sufficiently, or censured 
fairly. And in truth, I am much 
inclined to doubt whether the litera- 
ture of any age has been much bene- 
fited by its critics. In our fathers’ 
time the critic was a more import- 
ant personage, and the two great 
quarterly reviews did, no doubt, exer- 
cise a sort of judicial authority. People 
generally had more reverence for 
authority then, for what, at any rate, 
they were agreed to regard as authority. 
And before those days criticism 
was not held in much account. Ex- 
cept in rare cases, in the case of 
Addison, for instance, and of Johnson, 
men who had made for themselves 
a position which gave effect to 
their words, the critic was commonly 
regarded as a feeble creature who re- 
venged himself for his own inferiority 
by maliciously attacking his betters. 
The typical critic was not Addison, or 
Bentley, or Johnson, but Dennis, and 


the herd of unfortunates who starved 
in Grub Street to make a meal for 
Pope’s wit. It was with the beginning 
of this century that criticism became 
a power. When men like Coleridge 
and Lamb, De Quincey and Hazlitt, 
Jeffrey and Macaulay, Carlyle and 
Lockhart played the critic, the world 
could not but listen. Far be it from 
me to tell you that there are not as 
mighty men of valour now as then ; but 
the force of the individual is rather 
lost in the crowd. In the immense 
mass of criticism which now hems us 
in on every side, there must inevitably 
be some which, let us not say is bad, 
but is not quite equal to the best, and 
inevitably diminishes the importance 
of the best. Consider again the vast 
increase in the number of readers. 
They cannot all be equally capable of 
distinguishing between the good and 
the less good; and the bulk of them 
will naturally call that good which 
chimes best with their personal tastes, 
or hits most accurately the popular 
whim. And though there may pos- 
sibly be as good material now for 
criticism to work with as there was in 
the earlier time, there is so very much 
more material that it is not humanly 
possible for it all to be equally good. 


** Most can raise the flower now, 
For all have got the seed.” 


A flower does not really lose its 
beauty by becoming common, but man 
pays less attention to it. 

Everything in the universe, some 
philosopher has said, goes by indirec- 
tion; and criticism at any rate will 
generally go best that way. The direct 
value of a critic’s verdict on a work of 
his own day is not, I suspect, great, 
however just it may be; nor do I 
believe that the clearest-headed man 
is capable of giving an absolutely 
passionless judgment on any con- 
temporary work. The greater, the 
more original that work is, the less 
likelihood will there be of the passion- 
less judgment. Some people look with 
suspicion on everything that is strange 
to them, that suggests new thoughts, 
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or proposes to upset old rules. Others 
again welcome with open arms every- 
thing new as inevitably true. Be- 
tween these two orders of mind what 
chance has any contemporary work of 
being judged impartially? It is easy 
for us now to thunder against the 
blindness of those who rejected the 
new poetry of Keats and Shelley ; 
but I often ask myself how many of 
those who praise the dead poets so 
finely would have praised them living ; 
and still more often do I ask myself 
how many of our judgments on the 
men of our time will pass current with 
posterity. I doubt whether the critic’s 
voice was ever so authoritative as per- 
haps he fancied, and as some authors, 
fearful or thankful as the case might 
be, would have had him fancy. That 
it has now grown considerably less 
so I, for my part, feel confident, 
for the reasons already given, and for 
others which I will not give. No 
doubt your friends could find a case or 
two against me. They could point 
possibly to the case of a bad author 
being brought to his proper level by a 
fearless and honest criticism: they 
could point certainly to the case of a 
bad author being raised to a spurious 
fame by criticism which might also 
be called fearless, but not honest. 
But remember my little story: a 
handful of pears and apples does not 
make an orchard. The great public 
cares nothing for criticism: it makes its 
own opinion and goes its own way. But 
a wise word is never lost: some day it 
will be found again, like the poet’s care- 
less song found long years after in the 
heart of a friend. Of the subjects on 
which Mr. Ruskin ostensibly writes, it 
becomes me to speak with the humble- 
ness of ignorance, but many will, I 
think, bear me out in saying that his 
great value as a teacher lies outside 
the direct objects of his teaching. It 
lies not in his opinions on the pictures 
and the buildings that he has seen, 
but in the good and wise and ferti- 
lizing thoughts his seeing eye has sug- 
gested to him. The particular value 
of these lessons often escapes us at 
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the time: often we are unconscious 
even that we have learnt anything; 
but, 
‘¢ Whene’r a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’r is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise.” 


Again, when Mr. Matthew Arnold tells 
us that in his opinion Maurice and 
Eugénie de Guerin are lucida sidera, 
twin stars that will shine for ever in the 
upper heaven, many, perhaps most of 
us, who value Mr. Arnold’s opinions 
on literature, and are grateful to him 
for so much that he has done for us, 
have found it hard to quite follow 
him here. But when he writes 
thus of the quality of distinction—the 
quality which, he says, will secure 
for this gentle couple an immortality 
which has perhaps already put on 
mortality. 

** Of this quality the world is impatient ; it 
chafes against it, rails at it, insults it, hates 
it ;—it ends by receiving its influence, and by 
undergoing its law. This quality at last inex- 
orably corrects the world’s blunders, and fixes 
the world’s ideals. It procures that the popu- 
lar poet shall not finally pass for a Pindar, 
nor the popular bistorian for a Tacitus, nor 
the popular preacher for a Bossuet.” 


Then we feel that a word has been 
spoken in season which we shall do 
well to remember. 

But you will be growing impatient, 
like the world, and not at my distinc- 
tion. I must really make an end. 
You ask if I can give you any 
directions or advice as to the means 
by which you may prepare yourself 
for the work you are to make trial 
of. If you have not been preparing 
yourself these years past, you had 
best make trial of something else. 
Of what use, think you, is the study of 
the best that has been thought and 
said in the world, if not to enable you 
to distinguish the good from the bad? 
“Every man,” said Blake, “is a judge 
of painting who has not been connois- 
seured out of his head.” I can see 


your friends holding up their hands in 
horror at such a saying, and remind- 
ing you that Blake was mad. 


Yet 
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what a world of truth lies in his words. 
There are men of course congenitally 
incapable of judging rightly on any 
point, from politics up to poetry; but 
more judgments, you may depend 
upon it, go wrong from too much 
“‘connoisseuring ” than from too little. 
How rarely, for instance, does a child 
judge wrongly within the sphere of its 
own little wits. It would be absurd 
to flatter you that your taste is now 
ripe; but if the tree has not already 
put forth flower, fruit there will never 
be. You have quick wits: you have 
been well taught: you have lived in a 
good atmosphere. If your instinct 
cannot help you to distinguish right 
from wrong I cannot. ‘Trust your 
sense, One of the chief reasons why 
there is so much foolish criticism 
about, so much foolish work generally, 
is that it has become the fashion to 
regard common-sense as the mark of 
a barren and unimaginative mind. 
Partly this comes from the frantic 
striving after originality, which is the 
bane of our day: partly it is a reac- 
tion from the old school of criticism, 
the revolt of the purely «esthetic spirit 
against the dogmatic spirit. How, 
when you consider it, are you to show 
originality in criticism? The laws of 
right and wrong in art as in morals 
are fixed and eternal. The fashion of 
the hour may change: the pet of his 
own generation may be the pariah of 
the next; but the truth is not in- 
fluenced by the number of little books 
written about it, or the prices paid in 
Mr. Christie’s sale-room. Hold fast 
to common-sense, my lad, and let 
originality come when it will: it can- 
not be forced like a mushroom. 

As for the form in which your work 
should be cast, I have often thought 
that the great Duke of Wellington's 
advice to a nervous friend on Parlia- 
mentary speaking were no bad advice 
to a young critic: “Say what you 
have to say, don’t quote Latin, and sit 
down.” Do not waste your time in 
hunting for new words, or balancing 
your sentences, but say what you 
must, or may, say in the best English 
you have, and the simplest. “There 


are people,” says Landor, “ who think 
they write and speak finely merely 
because they have forgotten the lan- 
guage in which their fathers and 
mothers used to talk to them.” Do 
not be one of these people; if for no 
other reason, for this,—there are so 
many of them about, that you will 
really go nearest toattaining that much- 
coveted originality by keeping aloof 
from them. For the rest, remember 
that it is above all things else the essen- 
tial business of a critic to exhibit not 
himself but his author. The smart 
young man who has to turn off some 
half dozen new books for an evening 
paper may be excused for posturing : 
he has neither time nor space for any- 
thing more serious, and possibly he 
may be in the condition of the unfor- 
tunate who pleaded for his pranks that 
his editor would not take anything 
else from him. But I am crediting 
you not only with the good taste to be 
averse to these exhibitions, but with 
the good fortune to serve an editor 
who is also averse tothem. Remember 
that an author, however poor a crea- 
ture he may be, is a human being 
of like feelings with yourself. Find 
fault with his book if you must, but 
do not be insolent to him. Do not 
think that, because you are writing 
impersonally, you are privileged to 
behave in a way that would infallibly 
shut the door of any decent society 
against you. <A bad book, if it be not 
a vicious book, is no crime. It is 
sometimes said that the manners of 
criticism have greatly improved. I 
am not inclined to entirely agree. 
There was a deal of sledge-hammer 
hitting in the old days, no doubt: 
Mr. Bludyer, when he had had his 
glass, was not particular where his 
bludgeon fell. But there was much 
less of school-boyish impertinence, of 
mere cavilling and misrepresentation. 
It was said of Croker that he would 
go a hundred miles through the 
snow of a December night to search 
a parish register to prove a man 
illegitimate or a woman a year older 
than she confessed herself to be. 
Sometimes I think that the spirit 
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of Croker is not wholly dead. The 
elder criticism may not have been 
so spiritual, or subtle, or—whatever 
the right epithet may be; but it was 
incomparably more manly, and on the 
whole I believe far more honest. There 
may be times when, as I have warned 
you, you will not be allowed to say all 
you mean: there may be times when 
you will not wish to say all you 
mean; but let there never be a time 
when you say what you do not mean. 
You may not prove yourself a good 
critic, but you must prove yourself an 
honest gentleman. And, in conclusion, 
take these two golden rules: never, if 
you can help it, review a friend’s book : 
never, in any circumstances whatever, 
review the book of an enenly. 

I fear, my boy, that you will find as 
little encouragement in this as in my 
former letter ; and what your friends 
will say of it, if they see it, I shudder 
to think. Evidently they are all 
eager critics, But in truth my ex- 
not induced me _ to 
regard literary criticism, when prac- 
tised under the conditions you will 
have, at least for some time, to put up 
with, as the most attractive branch of 
the Profession of Letters, or the most 
useful. There is a great deal too 
much of it which is neither criticism 
nor literature, as | 
things, and which in the conditions of 
its production perhaps could not well 
be either. I do not blame those who 
produce it, but I regret the produc- 
tion. That there is much of better 
quality than this, I freely admit ; but 
even of the best there seems to me too 
little which not what Sainte 
Beuve complained that he found 
among the generation of eritics that 


perience has 


understand those 


has Ny 


Was coming in as his own work was 


drawing to a close, wn peu de dureté. 
Just these clever young critics possibly 
may be, but assuredly they are not 
amiable. Clever they certainly are : 


the general clevernes: of modern criti 
cism (modern writing, if you will) is 
undeniable. 


sary for me to contine my objections 


Perhaps if it were neces 
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to a single charge, this word cleverness 
would serve me as well as any other. 
It is very clever ; but its cleverness is 
of that sort which contributes less to 
the general good than to individual 
gratification. No: the habitual criti- 
cism of one’s contemporaries can be, I 
will hope, an agreeable occupation to 
few men, and useful, I am sure, to 
fone. It stirs many bad passions in 
others, and does not promote the best 
in ourselves: it blesses neither him 
who takes, nor him who gives. Use- 
ful, indeed, it may sometimes prove to 
the publishers and the booksellers, and 
I have far too much respect to these 
important classes of the community 
to allow no weight to this plea. But 
booksellers and publishers might per- 
haps be allowed to play Davy and 
write their own criticisms. 

Once more let me remind you that 
I have been playing the Devil’s Advo- 
cate throughout: it has been my 
business to prepare you for the worst, 
not to anticipate the best. You may 
have a different tale to tell to your 
nephew, and cordially I hope you 
may. Nay, I will even allow, if your 
friends insist, that you ought to have 
a different tale to tell. For, indeed, 
your old uncle sometimes fears lest 
he may have lagged too long on a 
stage where he has no proper part 


and before an audience with whom 
he is no longer in sympathy. What 


said the sage on the mountain-side % 


* But he, whose youth fell on a different world 


From that on which his exiled age is 
thrown 

Whose mind was fed on other food, was 
trained 


By other rules than are in vogue to-day 

Whose habit of thought is fixed, who will 
not change, 

But, in a world he loves not, must subsist 

In ceas less opposition ; 


Well, it is a far ery to Etna ; but at 
least this superannuated philosopher 
can throw down “ Apollo’s scornful 
a blunted goose-quill long 
mending. Do not you pick 


ensign’ 
past 
it up. 
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WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Diana had wandered from the house 
alone one evening, and as she picked 
her way among the rocks she paused 
now and then to pluck the wild flowers 
that grew in every cranny and carpeted 
cvery little plot of grass among the 
boulders. She was thinking of all she 
had heard during the past days, and 
trying to reconcile the many varying 
opinions expressed by the strange 
party. She wished that she could go 
back into the closed centuries and see 
the lives of these dead men as they 
had been ; and she sighed as she real- 
ised how far she was from understand- 
ing the real existence and conditions of 
existence of humanity in past ages. 

** After all,” she said aloud to herself, 
‘“we are not sure of ever understand- 
ing any history but that of our own 
particular lives. We dislike people 
who talk about themselves, and when 
they do not we are angry with them 
for not telling us what we want so 
much to knuw. Vanity of vanities!” 

“And yet,” said a quiet voice be- 
side her, “next to ourselves, nothing 
interests us so much as other people.” 

Diana turned and recognised the 
beautiful features and the lofty figure 
of Lionardo. 

“I thought I was alone!” she ex- 
claimed in some surprise. “1 am so 
glad it is you,” she added quickly. 

“Not more glad than J am,” an- 
swered the old man courteously. ‘ You 
were thinking aloud: I took the liberty 
of joining in the conversation of your 
thoughts. You were saying, or think- 
ing, that people are interesting. In- 
deed there is very little else in the 
world which has any great interest for 

1 Copyright, 1887, by F. Marion Crawford. 


those who live in it, or for those who 
have lived in it.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” 
replied Diana. “I have sometimes 
thought that it is bad for the mind to 
occupy it too much with people. Inani- 
mate things seem safer: they do not 
change so fast. When we know any- 
thing about them we feel quite sure of 
what we know, It is not the same 
with people.” 

“People progress. Things either 
remain as they are or decay,” said 
Lionardo, looking thoughtfully at the 
young girl. “It is clear that although 
in the last thousand years mankind has 
improved, Nature has tended to dege- 
nerate wherever she has not continued 
to be as she was. The sea knocks 
away the cliffs and slowly eats the 
land, the sun melts the glaciers, man 
makes holes in the mountains, the 
moon moves more rapidly round the 
earth, the earth revolves more slowly 
upon her axis. In rather less than 
twenty millions of years the moon will 
probably go round the earth once a 
day, and will remain apparently sta- 
tionary in the heavens.” 

‘That is a long time ahead,” laughed 
Diana. “ It will not come in my time.” 

“No. Your time, as you call it, is 
the time while you are alive. After 
that, time will belong to the next 
generation—not to you. The reason 
why time is so tremendously important 
to you is because the time of your life 
is all the time there is, so far as you 
are concerned. As you help to make 
it, so your time will appear to the 
view of those who follow you.” 

“Past time always seems more in- 
teresting than the present,” said Diana, 
looking into the painter’s deep eyes as 
though she were trying to conjure up 
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the life that had once surrounded his. 
“T have often wished that I might 
have lived when you did.” 

“It was an age of individuals. This 
is the age of the millions.” 

“ And what will the next age be?” 
asked the young girl. 

“The age of collapse and of barba- 
rian domination, I suppose,” answered 
Lionardo, 

“Of the three, yours, the age of 
individuals, is the most interesting.” 

“It seems so to you. People who 
live in luxurious leisure, using their 
intelligence in refined study, easily 
fancy that in an age of individuals 
talent played a greater part than it 
does now, and that they themselves 
would have been important figures in 
those times. But the people who lead 
the millions, in the age of the million, 
think their own century the most in- 
teresting. They think that in my 
time, for instance, they could have led 
everybody just as certainly with half 
the trouble, so that they get more 
credit now than they would have got 
then.” 

“ Do you think they really could?” 
asked Diana. “ Do you think that 
Prince Bismarck would have succeeded 
in unifying Italy under one rule, as 
Cesar Borgia tried to do?” 

“It is quite certain that Cesar 
Borgia would have failed to unify 
Germany in the nineteenth century, 
in Prince Bismarck’s place,” answered 
the artist, with a smile. ‘“ Cwsar’s 
mode of operating was different. He 
was Macchiavelli’s ideal—cunning, cul- 
tivated, witty, unscrupulous. Bismarck 
is the incarnation of consistency ani- 
mated by gunpowder. He has con- 
founded the diplomatists of Europe for 
five and twenty years by telling them 
the truth. He goes upon the principle 
that honesty is the best policy for 
people who are able to hit very hard. 
Cesar Borgia considered that lying 
was the appropriate dress of strength 
and that secret murder was the only 
expression of force. Ile did not see, 
when he had subdued a great part of 
northern Italy to his own rule, that 
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his position depended upon his father’s 
life and influence. When his father, 
Alexander the Sixth, died, Czsar 
naturally fell.” 

“T have heard it said that he might 
have maintained his conquests if he 
had not been ill from poison just at 
the critical moment,”’ said Diana. 

“TI do not believe it. People are 
always finding excuses for fascinating 
men who fail after making a great 
deal of noise. After, all why did you 
bring up Cvesar Borgia as an example ? 
He was handsome, clever, and a 
scoundrel, but he never came near 
greatness.” 

“ He is a specimen of the times, that 
isall. I would like to have seen him— 
I would like to hear him talk with 
Bayard, for instance. It would be 


such a delightful contrast. Besides, 
he was a typical Italian.” 
“ Ah, my dear young lady,” replied 


the artist, “you are unfair to us. I 
cannot let you say that Cesar Borgia 
was a type of our nation. We are 
better than that: on the faith of an 
artist, we are not all murderers and 
poisoners and traitors, There have 
been good men amongst us.” 

“ Savonarola,” suggested Diana. 

‘«* Savonarola — well — Savonarola,”’ 
repeated the old man in doubtful tones, 
spreading out his hand with the palm 
downwards and alternately raising the 
thumb and little finger, as though 
balancing the good and evil genii of 
the Dominican monk, 

“You seem to hesitate,” remarked 
the young girl. 

“ Savonarola—he was not a bad 
man—no—but he was a detestable 
fellow. He fell a victim to a piece of 
his own very gratuitous political 
scheming.” 

“What an extraordinary view! I 
always heard that he was burnt by 
Alexander as a heretic.” 

“So he was,” replied Lionardo 
thoughtfully. 

“ Well, then—I do not understand,” 
said Diana, 

“JT will give you the history of 
Savonarola in three words—Enthu- 
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siasm, Fanaticism, Failure. He began 
to preach in 1489, under Pope Innocent 
the Eighth, and he inveighed against 
Lorenzo de Medici on the ground that 
he had usurped the sovereignty of 
Florence. He forgot that Lorenzo in- 
herited the supremacy from his father 
Pietro, whose father, again, Cosmo de 
Medici, had already been practically the 
ruler of Florence. He forgot, too, that 
Lorenzo himself had narrowly escaped 
being murdered with his brother by the 
agents of Sixtus the Fourth, the Pazzi, 
the so-called friends of liberty. Sa- 
vonarola took upon himself to refuse 
absolution to Lorenzo when on his 
death-bed, on the sole ground that the 
latter would not renounce and abdicate 
the power he had inherited. That was 
in 1492. In 1494 Savonarola excited the 
Florentines against Pietro, Lorenzo’s 
son, when he returned from his attempt 
to treat with Charles the Eighth of 
France, and succeeded in driving him 
out, thus thrusting his fellow citizens 
into the arms of the French King, who 
forthwith entered Florence as a foreign 
conqueror ; and the Florentines had 
great difficulty in getting rid of him. 
From that time Savonarola continued 
to preach an alliance with Charles 
the Eighth, which practically meant 
a submission to him. Meanwhile, Alex- 
ander the Sixth, Rodrigo Borgia, 
seandalized the world by his conduct, 
and Savonarola openly denounced the 
Pope. He forgot, however, that Alex- 
ander the Sixth, with all his vices, 
had been one of the founders of 
the league which had driven the 
French out of Italy. Alexander re- 
sented Savonarola’s propaganda of the 
French alliance, and, seeking occa- 
sion against him, declared the monk 
a heretic for assuming to be endowed 
with supernatural gifts and for his 
attacks on the government of the 
church. Savonarola refused the ordeal 
by fire himself, and his friend and 
fellow monk, Domenico Buonvicino, 
refused it at the last moment, when the 
pile was erected. Every one declared 
Savonarola an impostor, and he was 
delivered over to the Pope. Under 
No. 336.—vVOL. LVI. 


torture he weakly confessed all manner 
of misdeeds which he had not com- 
mitted, and he, with his two friends, 
Buonvicino and Maraffi were strangled, 
and their bodies were burnt in the 
Piazzi della Signoria. That is the 
history of Girolamo Savonarola. 1 do 
not see that there is material for 
making a martyr of him since his 
death: there certainly was not the 
stuff of a hero in him when he was 
alive.” 

‘*That is a very prejudiced account 
of him,” remarked Diana. 

“TI could say far worse things of 
him. He was an iconoclast, a de- 
stroyer of everything that was beauti- 
ful, a Vandal! If he had lived to 
carry out his schemes he would have 
left not one work of art in Florence. 
He detested Lorenzo for his love of 
the antique, and would have got rid 
of all the Medici for ever, if he could. 
Pray, what would Florence have been 
without the Medici?” 

“ Nevertheless,” objected Diana, 
who would not relinquish her point, 
“people have been found to defend 
him as a hero and a martyr even in 
our day.” 

“ As they defend Giordano Bruno,” 
retorted the artist. “ But Sismondi, 
the most important of modern Italian 
historians and profoundly prejudiced 
against the popes, did not defend 
him in his actions, though he ad- 
mired him for his original qualities. 
Sismondi accuses him of taking his 
own impulses for prophetic revelations, 
by which he directed the politics of 
his disciples, and states without com- 
ment the fact that the monk pushed 
the Florentines into an alliance with 
Charles the Eighth, the enemy of 
Italian liberty. Sismondi, who hated 
the popes and especially detested 
Alexander the Sixth, could not refrain 
from stating that Savonarola was 


,burnt alive, contrary to the evidence 


of all the best authorities ; but he does 

not conceal the fact that Savonarola 

pretended, like Mahomet, to be re- 

ceiving constant and direct revelations 

from God. Machiavelli speaks of him 
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as veering from point to point, to 
paint and colour his fraud and cunning. 
That is natural enough, since Machia- 
velli was deeply attached to Lorenzo 
de Medici. Your English historian 
Roscoe, who may be supposed to re- 
present the judgment of Protestants 
upon the Dominican monk, speaks of 
him with unmeasured scorn. He says 
that Savonarola entitled himself to 
the homage of the people of Florence 
by foretelling their destruction, and 
that he contributed essentially to the 
accomplishment of his own predictions ; 
and he further adds that he enter- 
tained the most vindictive animosity 
against his patron, Lorenzo de Medici. 
I do not see what other evidence you 
can want. The fact that he was 
enthusiastic when he began his career 
does not excuse him for having been 
vindictive at a later period, nor for 
having acted the impostor in pretending 
to receive Divine revelations of which 
the object was the ruin of Florence. 
Believe me, my dear young lady, all 
this sympathy for Girolamo Savonarola 
is sentimental. It is of a piece with 
the modern fashion of extolling the 
virtues of Lucrezia Borgia, and of 
making out that Nero was a gentle, 
sensitive and misunderstood artist of 
genius. I can defend Alexander the 
Sixth and Cesar Borgia as eloquently 
as you can defend Savonarola or 
Giordano Bruno, upon different 
grounds.” 

“Upon what grounds?” asked 
Diana. “I do not see how you can 
compare two profligate tyrants with 
two men who were certainly moral 
in their private lives, if they were 
nothing else.”’ 

“Moral!” exclaimed  Lionardo, 
“‘Savonarola— yes—he was moral 
enough: he meant to be a good man. 
But Giordano Bruno! One portion of 
his writings is not fit for man or beast, 
much less for woman!! When he 


1 It is to be presumed that Giordano Bruno’s 
English defenders have either never seen his 
complete works, or have not understood the 
low Neapolitan dialect in which he often 
wrote. 
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was not spiteful he was filthy, and 
when he was neither he was blas- 
phemous, though he was frequently all 
three together.” 

“Of course I have never read his 
works,” answered Diana quietly ; “‘ but 
I believe he was something of a 
philosopher, not to say a scientist.” 

“T will do him the credit to say 
that he defended the system of Coper- 
nicus,” assented the artist with a 
smile ; “and he quarrelled with all 
known and unknown philosophies. 
But the system of Copernicus does not 
in itself constitute a morality, and it 
was on the ground of his morality that 
you proposed to defend him. I did 
not say he was a fool. I said he was 
a bad man, He was not so bad as 
Cesar Borgia, but he was very far 
from being so important a personage.” 

“The greatness of the Borgias was 
not of the kind to be envied. I cannot 
see why you cling to them.” 

“You yourself said you would like 
to see Cesar,” answered Lionardo. 
“Believe me, if you could see half-a- 
dozen of those men together and talk 
with them you would not think our 
age so delightful as it looks through 
the stained glass of three centuries. 
We artists enjoyed our lives more 
than other men, I suppose, because the 
reigning princes always had need of 
us, whoever they chanced to be. In 
my day I served the Florentine 
Republic, Ludovico Sforza of Milan, 
Cesar Borgia, Louis the Twelfth of 
France, Leo the Tenth, and Francis 
the First. I painted for Florence, I 
made canals for Ludovico Moro, I. 
fortified towns for the Duke Valen- 
tino,? I made more canals for Louis, 
and I painted pictures for the rest. 
No one ever molested me, and I had 
a very happy life. But look at the 
governments I served. Florence was 

* Many critics found fault with Mr. W. W. 
Astor for calling Cesar Borgia by this name. 
Machiavelli in the last paragraph of the 
third chapter of ‘*The Prince,” says: ‘‘I 


had an interview about this at Nantes with 
the Card. d’Amboise when Valentino, as the 
son of Pope Alexander was commonly called, 
occupied Romagna.” 
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the battle ground of the Medici and 
the popes, Ludovico Sforza died in a 
dungeon, Cesar Borgia was killed in 
a skirmish after having been exiled 
for many years, and even Leo the 
Tenth is now generally believed to 
have been poisoned. Their lives were 
not easy and their deaths were less so, 
but we artists were rarely molested. 
We enjoyed a special immunity because 
we were always wanted.” 

“ Artists are not often molested in 
our day, and as far as numbers go 
they have the better of you,” replied 
Diana. “ But apart from that, there 
was an individuality in your age which 
we do not understand. Single char- 
acters stand out, like Cesar Borgia, 
Ludovico Sforza, or any of those men 
—but we form no distinct idea of their 
surroundings. I wonder why that is 
so. When I think of Julius Cesar, 
I think of him in connexion with the 
other men of his time, as coming soon 
after Marius and Sulla, as the rival of 
Pompey, as the uncle of Octavius as 

“The Roman Cesar was a greater 
man than our personagesof thefifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. You know 
more about him.” 

“That is not the reason. I some- 
times think I would rather know more 
about your times than about ancient 
history. I have a much clearer idea 
of the surroundings of Alcibiades than 
of the daily life of Cesar Borgia.” 

“T think,” answered Lionardo, 
“that the complication of small events 
in our day was too great to be re- 
membered distinctly. There were too 
many romantic characters, involved in 
desperately romantic circumstances, 
producing on the whole very little 
effect upon the world. One remembers 
the individual without connecting him 
with the event. A fictitious interest 
is often attached to romantic person- 
ages which does not seem justified by 
their deeds. Hence it is not easy to 
compose a history of one of them 
which shall not disappoint the 
reader.” 

“You artists, at least, are known 
by what you accomplished,” said 
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Diana, looking at the old man’s ex- 
pressive face. 

* And perhaps some of those princes 
deserve only to be remembered for 
having paid the price of our work,” 
returned the painter. “We were 
often obliged to sing our own praises 
in order to obtain orders fromthem. I 
remember writing a letter to Ludovico 
which I should be ashamed to write in 
your times, but it was necessary then. 
I professed myself able to build public 
and private edifices as well as any one 
alive, to construct canals against any 
known engineer, to produce statues of 
bronze or marble or clay, and to paint, 
all as well as any living artist. It is 
true that Michelangelo was a boy at 
the time, Titian was a baby then, and 
Raphael and Andrea del Sarto were 
both born in the year I wrote the 
letter. Nevertheless, I have often 
thought with wonder of my own as- 
sumption in enumerating my talents. 
On the other hand, if I had shown any 
modesty or diffidence I should never 
have attracted Ludovico’s attention. 
That was the way in which our in- 
dividuality asserted itself. Men knew 
that their success depended on their 
ability to force themselves upon the 
attention of the great, unless they 
were great by birth, in which case they 
were obliged to rule as much by 
inspiring terror as by exhibiting 
clemency. The artist of course knew 
that if he failed to fulfil his promises, 
it was in the prince’s power to ruin 
him, and the prince himself, having 
power to destroy the artist, readily 
put faith in the professions of a man 
who showed himself ready to run so 
great a risk. The result of all this 
was the contrast of individualities 
which has surprised posterity. Where 
great forces are called into play, the 
will and intelligence of the leader are 
easily confounded with the executive 
power he directs, owing to the magni- 
tude of the result. To take an instance 
from more recent times, such as the 
failure of Bonaparte’s expedition to 
Russia : I fancy that you think quite 
as much of Marshal Ney and of the 
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Grande Armée, as of the Emperor 
himself, when you recall your general 
memories of the campaign. Most 
people do. But when you think of 
Cesar Borgia and his attempt to 
conquer the north of Italy, you think 
of the man alone, and your mind 
probably provides you with no picture 
of his soldiers, his lieutenants or his 
counsellors. He is, to you, a detached 
monster of wickedness, little better 
than Eccelino Romano, the tyrant of 
the Trevisan March, though a little 
more clear to the historical vision. 
Their atrocious deeds are not rendered 
insignificant by enormous military 
operations, decisive victories or defeats, 
entailing the ruin of an empire. The 
background is but a panorama of petty 
warfare in the darkest episodes of 
which the princes themselves were 
the chief actors. Their individuality 
stands out like a black figure in the 
foreground of a grey picture. To un- 
derstand those men thoroughly you 
must study their surroundings, you 
must fill in the middle distance and 
the background until you feel that the 
whole composition is harmonious. You 
must learn how the various classes of 
men lived in those days, and especially 
what the various classes thought of 
the princes who governed them. The 
light of history falls unequally on the 
armies of the past, as they stand 
drawn up in their dead ranks. The 
figures that chance to be illuminated 
look much as they did in life, but the 
effect they produce is exaggerated by 
the darkness which surrounds them.” 
“For the sake of posterity,” said 
Diana, “ painters should paint nothing 
but scenes from their own times. It 
might be less interesting to themselves, 
but it would be vastly more valuable 
to the people who live after them. 
Each sueceeding generation paints 
subjects from the preceding times. 
Even in our day it is fashionable to 
paint pictures of persons in the dress 
of the beginning of the century. For 
a long time, anything later than shorts 
and silk stockings was considered im- 
possible on canvas. Artists have now 
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attacked the incroyable period. It is 
reserved for the genre painters of the 
next century to represent men in 
trousers and evening coats and women 
in costumes invented by Doucet or 
Redfern. I believe there are a few 
original geniuses who have tried even 
that. After all, why is it not better 
to preserve accurately for posterity 
what we can see, than to revive more 
or less inaccurately that which be- 
longed to the past? Why should 
what we meet everyday in real life look 
ridiculous in a gilt frame, unless it 
chances to be in the portrait of some 
living person? Why cannot history be 
painted as well as written? Raphael 
and Pinturicchio have left a series 
of frescoes in the library of the 
Cathedral of Siena, which give one a 
complete idea of the life of Pius 
the Second. Why could they not 
have done the same for Alexander the 
Sixth, who lived in their own time? I 
would have artists perpetuate the 
events of their day, and I would have 
governments bear the expense of such 
pictures as being valuable historical 
documents.” 

“It would be good for history and 
bad for art,” answered Lionardo 
thoughtfully. “A series of coloured 
photographs would answer the pur- 
pose without degrading art. But I 
doubt whether anything of the kind, 
if you had it, would recall our age to 
you as it was. A gallery of portraits 
of people assembled upon an important 
occasion, and dressed in their best 
clothes, would not suffice to create in 
your mind an impression of the way. 
in which those people lived. Nor is it 
the object of art to perpetuate com- 
mon and often repulsive details. Art 
without a little inspiration can be 
nothing but a laborious substitute for 
photography ; whcreas it should be the 
object of photography to perform at a 


- cheap rate the drudgery which true 


art must always despise, or to repro- 
duce at an insignificant price the 
works of good artists for the delecta- 
tion of those persons who are unable 
to see the originals. Painters must 
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paint portraits of all sorts of people, 
since the appreciation of beauty is 
greatest where there exists at the 
same time the most profound know- 
ledge of the commonplace. Beauty 
being exceptional, the understanding 
of it requires a detailed acquaintance 
with what is not beautiful, since it is 
by constantly eliminating the imper- 
fect that the highest perfection is 
attained. Much that is thought to be 
beautiful really borders upon the 
unnatural, and it needs both study 
and experience to decide at what point 
the exaggeration of one or more good 
features begins to produce the strange 
feeling of dissatisfaction which arises 
from the discord of proportion which 
is nicknamed the grotesque. There- 
fore I say that painters must paint 
portraits of all kinds of people in order 
to be able to imagine and paint faces 
of ideal beauty.” 

“T fancy it is generally believed 
that the way to create beautiful 
works is to study only the beautiful,” 
said Diana. “But your theory seems 
true.” 

“It is because men have been con- 
fined so long by the schools to the 
study of the beautiful, that they have 
suddenly thrown themselves into the 
opposite extreme. From having been 
taught to believe that only one class 
of subjects ought to be represented, 
they have fallen into the error of 
supposing that nothing is so hideous as 
to be unworthy of the artist’s pencil.” 

* You used to paint very ugly things 
yourself,” remarked Diana, 

“For study,” answered the artist. 
“IT was fond of physiognomy, as every 
painter should be. I loved to study 
the origin of expression in the face. 
When a beautiful women laughs lightly 
the same muscles are in motion which 
produce a horrid grin in the face of a 
drunken boor. As far as the lines go, 
supreme beauty and repulsive ugliness 


are only a quarter of an inch 
apart.” 
“Nothing quite symmetrical is 


entirely displeasing to the eye,” said 
the young girl. ‘The most horrible 
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masks and gargoyle water-spouts are 
used as architectural ornaments, and 
are not disagreeable, so long as their 
features have some symmetry.” 

“Symmetry is a vertical notion,” 
replied Lionardo, “and corresponds to 
the horizontal motion we call pro- 
portion.” 

“TI do not understand,” said Diana. 

“ Our idea of symmetry only extends 
to the right hand and the left hand 
of a central vertical line,” answered 
the artist. “It does not extend above 
or below a horizontal line. In the 
latter direction we have only a desire 
for proportion. A church door, for 
instance, having two pillars on the 
one side and three on the other would 
shock us by its lack of symmetry ; 
but a temple in two stories may have 
seven pillars below and six or five 
above—we do not demand symmetry 
in that direction, though we require 
proportion. A building broader above 
than below would strike us as an 
architectural monstrosity on account 
of the evident lack of stability in the 
equilibrium, Buta pyramid is pleasing 
to the eye. A pyramid in any other 
position than standing on its base 
would be offensive to our instincts. It 
isthe same with the human face and the 
human body. The symmetry to right 
and left is indispensable: if you pre- 
serve it you may invent any monster to 
be carved in wood, stone, or metal. The 
result may be terrible, grotesque, or 
beautiful; it will never produce the 
sensation evoked by incongruity, it 
will never be half so frightful as the 
effigy of a monster with one eye on 
one side and a smooth surface in its 
place on the other. You may obliterate 
both the eyes without producing the 
startling effects caused by effacing 
only one of them. The absence of 
nose or mouth in a drawing only makes 
the face look unfinished, the lack of 
an eye inspires horror. If you pre- 
serve symmetry, you may paint grin- 
ning peasants to any extent of variety, 
and the painting of them will be useful 
as a study. Even commonplace heads 
are good to paint, as I said before, 
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because you learn to eliminate gra- 
dually all that is not beautiful.” 

“Do you mean that artists ought to 
begin by studying the ugly ?” inquired 
Diana. 

“ They should not begin by drawing 
only academical noses and architectural 
eyebrows, as they generally do. They 
ought to draw alternately beautiful 
and ugly faces, and above all they 
should draw from the first faces having 
a great variety of expression. Over- 
study of the academic often produces 
distaste for the beautiful.” 


“As a child ends by hating the 
collects and gospels which he has 


been forced to learn by heart on Sun- 
day,” suggested the young girl. “I 
suppose that the same truth extends 
to other things. People who make a 
hard and fast rule for themselves are 
sometimes more inclined to go suddenly 
to an opposite extreme than people 
who go along without any particular 
principle. When Karl Sand had mur- 
dered Kotzebue, he fell on his knees 
before the crowd in the street outside 
the house and solemnly thanked God 
for his victory, while stabbing himself 
in the breast to escape justice. He 
lived long enough to be beheaded after 
all. What an outrageous set of con- 
tradictions! And yet he was theo- 
retically no more illogical that the 
painter who paints anatomical mon- 
strosities because he is sick of the 
staid style of the academy.” 

“‘Savonarola came very near being 
an instance of the same _ thing,” 
answered the old artist. ‘ As for my 
good friend King Francis, when he 
was tired of imitating Bayard, he 
imitated Cesar Borgia. He was nearly 
as successful with the one as with the 
other.” 

“Francis the First was one of the 
most inconsistent men who ever lived. 
I do not like him.” 

“And yet he meant to be a good 
man. He fancied himself always what 
he really was on very rare occasions. 
But he was inconsistent, except in 
his desire to found an _ absolute 


” 
monarchy. 
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“IT suppose it is something to a 
king’s credit if he is consistent in one 
thing,” said Diana. “One must not 
expect too much.” 

“T have sometimes thought that 
with all their faults the Italians of 
our age were more consistent than the 
foreign princes who attacked them,” 
replied Lionardo, “The most ap- 
parently inconsistent of all was Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, who lived before I 
did, but of whom people still talked 
when I was alive. And yet his incon- 
sistency was only apparent, it was not 
real. He so concealed his own inten- 
tions that people were not able to 
reconcile together the results he pro- 
duced. But it was clear in the end 
that every action of his life had tended 
to his own aggrandisement. When he 
locked himself up in his castle, and 
pretended that he was afraid of being 
assassinated if he stirred abroad, no 
one suspected that it was a mere 
comedy calculated to increase the con- 
fidence of his brother Barnabo, whom 
he murdered at their next meeting. 
There was certainly an evil consistency 
at the bottom of his most contradictory 
actions. But Francis was really in- 
consistent. He was theatrical. He 
was easily moved to produce striking 
effects, and very hard to move to any- 
thing which did not amuse him. He 
won the battle of Marignano against 
the Swiss by his own heroic personal 
courage, and he lost the battle of Pavja 
by an unlucky display of vanity—by 
taking the advice of Bonnivet against 
that of every one else, and giving battle 
from a disadvantageous position. He 
loved glory when it was to be had by 
physical courage: he did not care for 
it when its price was the sacrifice of 
his own inclinations. He broke a very 
solemn promise made to the Emperor 
when he was a prisoner, and he broke 
it for his own advantage. Then, when 
he had the Emperor in his hands, he 
treated him with the utmost magna- 
nimity, entertained him splendidly, 
and sent him on his way in peace,” 

“That was to his credit, at all 
events,” said Diana. “ A smaller man 
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would perhaps have kept his promise 
in the first instance, but would have 
locked up Charles in the Bastille when 
he had a chance.” 

“ And what would a modern sove- 
reign do in the same circumstances ¢”’ 
asked the painter. 

‘1 suppose that if he were defeated 
as Francis was at Pavia, his people 
would dethrone him and make a revo- 
tion. That was what happened to 
Napoleon the Third.” 

“Would the same thing happen if 
a king of England were caught and 
made prisoner by his enemies in these 
times?” 

“T do not know,” answered Diana. 
“The English would fight for their 
king, I imagine, and perhaps they 
would dethrone him after they had got 
him back.” 

“That sounds inconsistent.” 

“No; they would be too patriotic 
to allow their king to remain a 
prisoner, that would touch their 
national pride. But as far as their 
relations with their sovereign were 
concerned, they would be independent 
enough to dethrone him if they were 
not satisfied with his kingship. 
Patriotism is not loyalty.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Waite they were talking the sun 
went down, and all the sky grew soft 
and purple above them. 

“ Another day is gone,” said Diana 
almost sadly. “Let us go home. You 
will come with me, will you not?” 

“ T will come with you a part of the 
way,” answered the artist. “But I 
will come again this evening with the 
others of our friends. Why are you 
sad?” 

“The sunset is like the autumn,” 
sighed the young girl. “The saddest 
time of the day, and the saddest time 
of all the year. It must be like dying. 
The light will go out some day, and 
leave us in a world we do not know, 
through which we cannot find our 
way.” 
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“Were there no other spring, nor 
any other rising of the sun, death 
would be dreadful indeed. But you 
are young to think of such things.” 

“Yes,” answered Diana, smiling a 
little. “ Besides, if we were logical 
we should look at things differently. 
We ought to consider the condemned 
criminal, who is told that he is to die 
on a certain day of the month ata cer- 
tain hour as the happiest of mortals. 
He, at least, knows exactly how long 
he has to live, whereas I may go on 
for sixty years, or die to-night. What 
a lottery!” 

“ Ah, my dear lady, we must not be 


discontented with the beginning. 
There is peace yet to come. All life 


is but a step towards peace. Some- 
times when men live to be very old, 
peace begins for them before they 
have crossed the threshold. To others 
it comes later, but to all good men 
and women it comes at last.” 

“ How strange those 
sound—when you utter them ! 
are you? I see you and talk with 
you. I have touched your hand and 
heard your voice. I know you as 
I know the others—what are you?” 

“We do not know what we are,” 
answered the venerable artist very 
gravely. ‘ We know only that weare 
still ourselves, and shall be for ever. 
And somewhere, too, are all the million, 
million selves that have played parts 
in this little corner of the universe 
since the beginning. That is all we 
know. Good-bye—we shall meet again 
this evening.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Diana, taking his 
cold hand fearlessly in hers, and gazing 
for a few seconds into his deep, liquid 
eyes. 

Lionardo left her, and she hastened 
homeward through the deepening twi- 
light. What he had said had pro- 
duced a profound impression upon her, 
the stronger for its extreme simplicity. 
She wondered whether it were true, 
and whether, even when her last sun 
had set and her last breath had trem- 
bled upon the air of a mortal world, 
she should still not know the great 


moralities 
What 
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secret. In youth death often seems 
very near because we fear it: in old 
age it is nearer still, because men 
desire peace when they are weary, and 
have little joy of life when the strength 
is gone from them. 

That evening at dinner there was 
less conversation than usual. The 
strange life which the party at the 
Castello del Gaudio had been leading 
for some time was beginning to pro- 
duce its inevitable effect. They all 
grew silent and were often pre-occupied 
with one common thought, wondering 
constantly what was to happen next. 
Every one wore a look in which a 
question was expressed and an un- 
certainty, for they had been trespassing 
in dreamland or shadowland, which- 
ever be the name given to that misty 
country by the shades that dwell 
there. 

“Why should it not last for ever?” 
exclaimed Diana suddenly. 

“Oh, I should go mad if it did!” 
said Lady Brenda. “ Not but that it 
has been most delightful, of course. 
But it is so weird, and altogether—I 
cannot explain it at all.” 

“No,” answered Augustus. “I 
believe you cannot, nor I either, nor 
any of us. But I am not sure that I 
would like it to go on for ever. This 
sort of life makes one unfit for any- 
thing but loafing. Slang? Yes, you 
must forgive me. Only dead men are 
quite above slang.” 

“T think,” said Gwendolen, “that 
people will find us dreadfully changed 
when we go home. But I would not 
give up all we have had here for 
anything in the world.” 

No one spoke again for some minutes, 
for Gwendolen had expressed what was 
passing in the minds of the others. 
They would not willingly have for- 
feited such memories, 

“It may change our way of think- 
ing,’”’ said Augustus, at last. “ But I 
am not sure that we should any of us 
care to think differently about such 
things.” 

* We should not be ourselves if we 
did,” answered Gwendolen. “I know 
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we should not be happier. ‘Ourselves’ 
means what we think we are.” 

“Together with what other people 
think of us,” added Diana. 

“When I say ‘myself,’ I mean what 
Iam,” put in Lady Brenda. “What 
other people think about me does not 
change me,” 

“T do not know,” said Augustus, 
* But even if it does not, do you know 
what you are?” 

“T suppose I could describe myself, 
if I tried—and if nobody were there 
to hear the description,” answered his 
mother-in-law. 

“That would only be telling what 
you think of yourself. You might be 
mistaken. It is commonly said that 
we should know the truth if we could 
see ourselves as others see us.” 

“T do not believe that is true. 
Other people will generally over-esti- 
mate or under-value us. No one can 
know what I am but I myself.” 

* But even you yourself do not quite 
know,” objected Diana. 

“Then nobody knows. What dif- 
ference does it make?” retorted Lady 
Brenda, laughing. ‘And if nobody 
knows how can any one know that I 
am changed after talking to a dozen or 
so of intelligent ghosts for a month, 
more or less?” 

“Tt has been more like a dream 
than a reality,” said Diana with a 
little sigh. “Sometimes dreams do 
affect our lives for a little while. I 
think it is strange that we should 
feel as we do about these spirits, or 
manifestations, or whatever they are. 
We all feel their unreality when they’ 
are gone, and yet they are so much 
like living people that they do not 
startle us when they appear.” 

“Tt is certainly very odd,” Gwen- 
dolen remarked. “ And I wonder how 
they all chance to be together. Do 
you remember our first dinner here? 
We each named some one whom we 
would like to see, and most of them 
have come. Perhaps it is only a 


creation of our brains.” 
“T was going to propose a moonlight 
sail this evening,” said Augustus. 
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“ What do you all think of it? We can 
sail round the Galli, or the Isles of 
the Sirens—whichever they are—and 
if all these ghosts have been the 
creation of our brains, why then—” 

“We might see the Sirens them- 
selves !”’ exclaimed Gwendolen. 

“T wish we could hear them,” 
answered Diana. 

“Tf we do—really, we shall have 
to send for keepers and turn your 
castle into a lunatic asylum!” said 
Lady Brenda. 

“T have had everything got ready 
for this evening,” replied Augustus. 
* We have only to go on board. The 
sea is like glass, and this queer breeze 
from the rocks will carry us as far as 
we like to go—all night if we like. 
The natives call it the puizea. The 
other night a boat was nearly cap- 
sized by it, though the water was like 
oil.” 

The party left the room and soon 
afterwards reassembled on the terrace, 
whence a flight of steps led to the 
descent to the beach. They all stood 
together for a moment and looked out 
at the quiet sea. The moon was not 
yet full, but the light was strong 
and clear, already high and casting 
few shadows. 

As they went down to the shore, 
walking carefully over the rough path, 
they began to feel the cool air that 
pours over the edge of the land ina 
continuous stream from sunset to sun- 
rise, rushing over the water, swiftly 
at first and then more slowly, till it 
floats out silently into the night, 
tempering the heated surface of the 
calm southern sea with a restful fresh- 
ness. The yacht lay less than fifty 
yards from the beach, mainsail and 
topsail hoisted, only waiting for her 
passengers to slip her moorings from 
the buoy and glide away through the 
silent moonlight. She was a large 
and beautiful cutter, winner of many 
a race, and famous for her doings on 
rougher seas than the Gulf of Salerno 
or the Bay of Naples. A neat gig, 
manned by four men, was waiting by 
a projecting rock that served as a 
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landing, and in a few minutes the 
whole party was on board. Augustus 
took the helm himself, and the three 
ladies established themselves upon 
chairs near him. The men went for- 
ward, and in a few minutes the yacht 
was moving swiftly along westward 
towards the Campanella and Capri. 

Presently there were other forms 
upon the white deck. One by one, 
the strange companions who had be- 
come so familiar to the inhabitants of 
the castle became visible, standing and 
sitting in various attitudes, all grouped 
about the four living people at the 
stern of the yacht. 

“This is the river Styx, and I 
am Charon!” exclaimed Augustus. 
“ Whither shall I ferry you? Are the 
Isles of the Blessed near?” 

Then Augustus and his three com- 
panions heard a sound that was not 
the rushing of the night wind through 
the rigging, nor the swirl of the 
dark water under the raking stern. 
It was a deep, mysterious breath, more 
felt than heard, full of human sadness, 
but without the reality a sigh takes 
from human suffering. It came from 
the breasts of those shadowy beings 
who had learned the great secret, 
but could not impart it to the living 
with whom they lingered. There was 
an infinite pathos in the expression of 
it that deeply moved those who heard 
it. It floated away into the night and 
was lost in the breeze, like a last 
farewell that echoes and is gone, 
while the responsive heartstrings still 
quiver and repeat the bitter music 
roused by that dear voice. 

“The Isles of the Blessed!” 
Heine at last. 
near. Your 
them.” 

“TI wish we could all sail there 
together,” said Diana. “It would be 
so simple.” 

“Who knows?” returned the poet, 
who was standing beside her. “Only 
what we know is simple.” 

“ And we know nothing,” answered 
the young girl sadly. “I do not 
know certainly that you are not one 


said 
“No, they are not 
ship cannot sail to 
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of my dreams. When I touch your 
hand and find it cold, I may be 
asleep on the terrace at the castle, 
and my fingers may have fallen upon 
the marble balustrade, or against a 
glass of cold water.” 

“Of course. And for all I know I 
may be alive still, dreaming that I am 
dead.” 

“ That is impossible,” replied Diana 
quickly, “for I have read of your 
death.” 

“You may have read it in your 
dream, or I may be dreaming that you 
have dreamt it. But it has been a 
very long dream !”’ 

“Sir,” said Doctor Johnson, “I 
will not permit you to consider me a 
mere morsel of your dreams. The 
unconscious ratiocination of your brain 
cannot have the power to call into 
existence the personality, and the 
sequences of memory and thought, by 
which I know myself to be an indivi- 
dual being. If it could, sir, I should 
talk like you.” 

“But I know something of your 
works and I could very well imagine 
how you would talk. Nothing proves 
to me that you are not my dream. 
Nothing can prove to our living 
friends here that we are not their 
dreams, especially if we should chance 
to send them to sleep, so that on 
waking they should find us gone.” 

“ Ay, the waking, sir, the waking ! 
repeated Johnson, shaking his head 
violently from side to side; and again 
that melancholy sigh trembled on the 
air, and then died away in the sound 
of the breeze. 

“ Why are you all so sad to-night?” 
asked Lady Brenda, who hated any- 
thing approaching to melancholy. 

“ Indeed, madam, we have reason 
for sadness,” answered Francis, at 
last. “When you speak of such 
things, I wish I were Bayard. Un- 
fortunately—” he stopped short. 

“You never could have been,” said 
the lady with a smile. “ Perhaps you 
would not if you could, or it may be 
that you could not if you had had 
the will.” 


, 


” 


“TI do not know why your Majesty 
should wish to exchange with me.” It 
was Bayard who spoke. 

“A man would sacrifice much to 
leave behind him such a name as 
yours,” said Augustus : ‘‘ the name of 
a man without fear and without 
reproach,” 

“Reproach had a different meaning 
in my time,” replied the Knight 
calmly. “I was no saint. I should 
perhaps scarcely pass muster in your 
modern society. I went through life 
with one idea, or motto.” 

“What was that?” asked Gwen- 
dolen quickly. 

“ Always do what you are afraid 
of doing—it is a good motto, I think.” 

“Yes, provided it is not a wrong 
thing.” 

“The thing one fears to do is 
seldom bad,” answered Bayard. “ Fear 
is the devil’s barrier between man and 
good deeds.” 

* What a part in your life of to-day 
is played by those ideas of right and 
wrong!” exclaimed Cesar, suddenly 
joining in the conversation. ‘“ When I 
lived the question was, whether an 
act was legal or illegal. No man’s 
conscience asked more than that.” 

“What did Horace mean, then, by 
his integer vite ?”” asked Augustus. 

“An honest man,” replied Czsar. 
“That is, a man who lived according 
to the laws. He adds scelerisque purus, 
innocent of crime. The conjunction of 
epithets explains everything. If one 
of your contemporaries spoke of you 
as an honest man, he would hardly 
think it necessary to add that you 
were innocent of crime. The one 
term is now supposed to contain the 
other.” 

“But you had also the religious 
idea. Fas and nefas expressed it, as an 
equivalent to our right and wrong.” 

“Our religion, or our fifty religions, 
had very little hold upon anybody in 
the higher classes. Fas came to mean, 
generally, what you would call un- 
written law; that is, it meant the 
verdict of educated public opinion, 
and included every kind of superstition 
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as well as every idea of social pro- 
priety. But what does it matter how 
we thought? Thoughts may go on 
and change, but the end of life is the 
end of action, and inaction is torment.” 

The calm intonations of his voice 
trembled a little as he spoke the last 
words, and he turned his face away 
from the moonlight. 

“« And must inaction last for ever ?” 
asked Gwendolen, softly. 
“ For ever, perhaps. 
until to-morrow’s dawn. 
Not we, who walk between three 
worlds — shadows, and less’ than 
shadows, memories, and yet more than 
memories. Nor can you know, you 
who live, and can still find something 

to do that has not yet been done.” 

“ But where are the rest?” asked 
Diana after a pause. ‘“ Where are the 
shadows of old time, and the shadows 
of yesterday? Where is Achilles? 
Where are the Sirens? Where is the 
king who died last year, the beggar 
who died last night?” 

“With yesterday, as we are—you 
only are with to-day, and the world 
may never see to-morrow.” 

“ But that yesterday—what is it? 
Where is it?” 

“Ttisnot. It has noreality, though 
it was once real. It is a memory with 


Perhaps only 
Who knows? 


those who knew it. For those who 
knew it not, it is nothing, no more 
than the shadow of a cloud that 


lingered a moment on the hill-side 
to-day.” 

“As for the Sirens, their music is 
as sweet as ever,” said Chopin, gazing 
through the dreamy moonlight at the 
islets, now far astern of the yacht but 
still clearly visible. 

“Tf we could only hear them!” 
sighed Gwendolen. Then she laughed 
at the idea. 

* Why not? 
as they love.” 

“Tf anything could make the night 
more beautiful it would be music,” 
said Lady Brenda. “ But I am afraid 
you are quite, quite mad, Gwendolen. 
Of course the Sirens never really 
existed.” 


It is just such a night 
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“Then why did people write so much 
about them ?”’ 

“ Madam,” said Doctor Johnson, 
“that which is beautiful has a per- 
manent existence, but those things 
which are in contradiction to the 
nature of beauty are destined to perish 
and decay. Those who seek to re- 
suscitate, by the active exertion of 
their imaginations, the noble and ele- 
vating thoughts of forgotten ages, will 
certainly obtain success in a measure 
proportional to their ability and in- 
dustry ; but such persons as lack the 
originality necessary to conceive great 
works, the application which is indis- 
pensable for their execution, and the 
faith in beauty, through which alone 
the poetic inspiration can be conveyed, 
are by nature unable either to re- 
vivificate the glories of the past, or 
to contribute anything new to that 
assemblage of eminently excellent 
things with which mankind are already 
acquainted.” 

“But where there is the faith 
alone, there is always the capacity for 
enjoying the beautiful,” suggested 
Gwendolen. 

“Ah, my dear lady, you have it 
there!” answered the Doctor. “The 
faith is the thing.”’ 

“Then we might hear the Sirens 
after all. If they were bad and cruel, 
their songs were divine. We might 
hear the song, even if we could not 
see the women,” 

“JT will go about when we are 
abreast of the cape, my dear,” said 
Augustus. ‘ This breeze will end there, 
and in coming back we will run under 
the islands.” 

“Oh, do!” cried the two younger 
ladies in a breath. 

“It would be worth while to hear 
the Sirens and live to tell of it,” said 
Heine. “ How often I longed to listen 
to the Nixies and Watersprites! I was 
always sure that they lived somewhere 
in the green depths.” 

“But of course it is quite im- 
possible,” said Lady Brenda, who was 
still incredulous. 

“Nothing is impossible,” answered 
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the earnest voice of Pascal. He was 
sitting at a distance from the rest, 
apparently lost in a reverie, a look 
of wonderful peace upon his face. 

“ Really,” returned Lady Brenda. 
“1 always thought everybody knew 
that a great many things are altogether 
out of the question.” 

“Unusual things seem impossible 
until they happen,” answered the man 
of learning. ‘ What could seem more 
impossible to a human mind than the 
creation of this world? What more 
impossible than its destruction ?” 

“That is true. But we have grown 
used to the world as we see it and 
know it. There are changes imagin- 
able in the world which look far less 
probable than the final catastrophe— 
the last day, as people call it.” 

“There are things beyond this earth 
which none of you can ever imagine, 
and yet they have a very real 
existence.” 

“The creations of the mind are as 
real as the manifestations of matter,” 
said Lionardo. 

“Yes,” assented Lady Brenda, 
“because they can be printed in 
books, painted on canvas, or carved 
in stone. Then they become real 
things.” 

“Pardon me. That is not what 
makes them real. Many great books 
were handed down for centuries before 
even writing was invented, and they 
had a tremendous influence over the 
human race.” 

“ But words are almost things after 
all, and if one learns them by heart 
they are just like books.” 

“What are words?” asked the 
artist. “They are symbols of thought. 
Letters only represent words by con- 
vention, and are symbols of symbols. 
The reality lies in the ideas which all 
these symbols call up to countless 
generations of men who hear the 
words or see the letters. The idea is 
then the reality, and the material part 
of a picture or a book is the vehicle, 
not affecting the idea but communi- 
cating it more or less correctly and 
completely to men.” 
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* But if a picture is not a thing—I 
grant you the matter of the book— 
where does the painter’s merit lie?” 

“In knowing how to convey to you 
what he sees, just as the poet’s skill 
consists in making his thoughts pass 
through your brain. The poet’s ideas 
live longer because the symbols which 
convey them can be reproduced and 
are used by everybody. The artist’s 
symbols are his own, and no one else 
can use them in the same way to 
express the same idea.” 

“We were talking about the Sirens,” 
remarked Heine suddenly. “If we 
could only find their symbols, as you 
call them——” 

“Music is not a symbol. It is an 
ever living reality,” said Chopin. “ It 
is a reality that makes itself felt 
without being always defined.” 

“Your music is your thought,” 
replied Lionardo. “ You gave it shape 
by your skill, and thus transmitted it 
to others. Therefore it is the symbol 
of your ideas.” 

“The expression, not the symbol. 
There is a vast difference between the 
two.” 

“The symbol is the means of ex- 
pressing,” argued the artist. “A 
sequence of symbols constitutes a whole 
expression.” 

“ Not in music. The written notes 
are the symbols. The strain of living 
music is the expression. Otherwise 
you would have a right to say that I 
derive as much pleasure from looking 
over a page of music, because I know 
how it would sound, as I get from 


actually hearing the same music 
performed.” 

“That is true,” said Lionardo 
thoughtfully. “Is music after all 
the greatest of the arts? Perhaps 
it is.” 


“No,” answered Chopin. “ As great 
as the rest, but not greater. But it 
is more real, because in music the ex- 
pression is inseparable from the idea. 
You cannot imagine a prose translation 
of music. And yet there are prose 


translations of poems, which are still 
-apable of moving the heart ; and there 
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are copies and drawings of pictures and 
statues, which still give some part 
of the pleasure a man would feel in 
seeing the original. You either hear 
music, or you do not hear it. There 
is no compromise for the uninitiated, 
like a translation, nor any substitute 
for those who cannot enjoy it directly, 
such as copies or drawings.” 

“ Music is like action,” said Crsar. 
“What is the description of a great 
deed, compared with the deed itself? 
What is an action that is only thought 
of and never performed? Nothing, 
unless it furnish a little matter for 
speculation, and inquiring into its 
possibility.” 

“And love,” suggested the King, 
“ what is it, until a man feels it? It 
is like music that has never been 
sung.” 

“ Music is love, and hate, and peace, 
and war, and all great passions and 
great deeds,” replied Chopin. “It is 
the only art which can express every- 
thing that is infinitely noble and 
grand, and yet which need never define 
anything.” 

“Sir,” said Johnson, “ music sug- 
gests that which cannot be expressed, 
nor defined either, by any art with 
which man is now acquainted. Never- 
theless, it is instructive to observe 
that those pleasing aspirations, which 
harmony is so eminently capable of 
inspiring in the human heart, are only 
awakened in certain hearers whose 
organization is especially fitted to 
receive a musical impression. To my 
mind, sir, music is not even a cheerful 
noise ; but I once heard certain solemn 
music played on French horns at 
Rochester, and the impression made 
upon me was of a melancholy kind.” 

“If you were affected by the sound 
of a French horn,” remarked Heine, 
“it is impossible to say what you 
might feel if you heard a Siren.” 

“We shall see, sir,” replied the 
Doctor curtly. 

“T hope so,” said Gwendolen. ‘“ Do 
you not think we could go about now?” 
she asked, turning to Augustus. 

“Yes,” he answered. “It will be 


safer, too. There is something brew- 
ing down there in the south-east.” 

He whistled to the men forward to 
mind the jibs, and he put the helm 
down. A man came aft immediately 
to manage the sheet, as the cutter’s 
head came up to the wind. Augustus 
expected to see him start with astonish- 
ment at the sight of the strange guests. 
Then glancing around he saw that they 
had disappeared. 

“Let her go a little free of the 
wind,” said Heine’s voice, as the breeze 
caught the sail and the vessel went 
over on to the port tack. The sailor 
instinctively obeyed the order, allow- 
ing a few feet more of the sheet to 
run through the blocks, but he turned 
his head sharply round, and stared at 
Augustus. 

“Excuse me, sir, but did you give 
that order?” he asked, in queer 
tones. 

“ No—well—it’s all right, Jameson. 
You can make fast. And keep your 
eye on that stuff down there,” added 
Augustus, pointing to the clouds that 
were piling up over the Calabrian 
hills, 

“Ay, ay, sir,” answered the man, 
somewhat reassured. He went for- 
ward again, and as he disappeared, the 
figures of the dead men became once 
more clearly visible in the moon- 
light. 

“You nearly frightened the fellow 
out of his wits,” said Augustus with 
alaugh. “I thought that when you 
had disappeared you were gone alto- 
gether, and would not have made 
yourself heard.” 

“We are never gone,” replied the 
poet. ‘ But the power of your currents 
is diminishing. You yourself will soon 
no longer see us, nor hear us. I 
wonder that my voice could still reach 
that man who is not in the same chain 
as you.” 

*‘ Are you really going? So soon?” 
asked Diana, in sorrowful surprise. 

“Very soon—too soon,” answered 
Heine sadly ; and again that deep and 
melancholy sigh swelled, hovered on 
the breeze, and floated away over the 
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rippling water, as though it were itself 
a spirit burdened with grief, that 
sought rest and found not where to 
lay its head. 

For a long time there was silence. 
As the yacht ran further from the 
land the night-wind lost its strength, 
and the vessel moved slowly in her 
course. Almost unconsciously Augus- 
tus steered for the three sister islets. 
The moon’s rays caught the uneven 
surfaces of the rocks and made them 


stand out of the white distance. 
Though the cutter seemed to be 
hardly moving, the islands came 
nearer and nearer and gradually 
grew more distinct. At last the 


sails hung idly down, flat and un- 
stirred by any breath. The shore was 
now not a hundred yards distant, and 
the yacht had scarcely any way on 
her. At less then twenty yards from 
the beach she stopped, and lay motion- 
less in the perfect calm. 

The shore was low and flat, covered 
with dark wet sand in which the moon- 
light found tiny points of reflection 
that glistened like diamonds. In the 
background, and at both ends, the 
rocks rose up in weird irregular 
shapes, full of deep black shadows. 
A little way down the beach a row of 
jagged timbers stuck out of the sand, 
—all that remained of some poor 
fishing-vessel wrecked long ago. 

But as the eyes of all on board 
gazed at the quiet scene, three 
figures grew up out of the misty 


moonlight. Three white women sat 
grouped together on a_ projecting 
boulder, three women wonderfully 


fair, and each so like the other, that 
their faces were as one face seen from 
three different aspects. Their hair, 
golden even in the moonlight, seemed 
wet with the sea-water, and their lips 
were red with life. As they looked 
out seaward their deep eyes gleamed 
like a constellation of soft southern 
stars. One of them held in her hands 
% coral pipe with two stems, another 
a tiny lyre made from a conch shell, 
and the third clasped her ivory fingers 
together and sat between the others, 
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her lips just parted as though her 
song were trembling to come forth. 

“The Sirens!” said Gwendolen 
under her breath. But no one else 
spoke, and all was still. 

And so, as the white winged vessel 
lay motionless in the enchanted moon- 
light, those three pale faces were turned 
upwards, and from the mysterious lips 
there issued a wild and changing har- 
mony, and words of a_half-forgotten 
speech, which by some strange magic 
were yet wholly understood by those 
who heard. 


The moonlight bathes the sea, 
And the ripples wash the sand : 
The song of our hearts goes free 
Down the shelving silver strand. 
Neither goddesses are we, nor women, 
Nor angels, nor spirits of death : 
We are maidens of evil omen, 
And we breathe the sea spray for our 
breath. 


‘ The gods love us not in heaven, 
The souls of drowned men in hell 
Curse us, from morn till even, 
For the songs we sing so well. 
We are neither alive nor dead, 
We know not of death nor of life, 
But the life of man is our bread, 
And the tears of widowed wife. 


When the Mother of all, before the light, 
Laboured to bring forth gods to Chaos, 
Wrapped in the pall of ancient night, 
No mother had we in her bosom to lay us, 
To dandle and fondle, caress us and nurse us, 
For we sprang out of moonlight and soft 
sea mist, 
And we sing that the sailors may love us and 
curse us, 
And die in the song of the lips they have 
kissed. 


‘In the thick darkness the ages moaned 
When the Mother travailed, the shapeless 
god, 
The awful father Chaos, groaned, 
Shaking the vaults of space as he trod. 
Then the Mother laid hold on the pillars of 
night 
And bowed herself and shrieked aloud, 
Till the firmament rocked beneath her might 
And split, and was rent into streamers of 
cloud, 
The broad black waste of space was torn, 
The arch of heaven was burst to the day, 
The sun leapt up, and the gods were born, 
And Chaos the father passed away. 


‘ But gods and men have bodies and souls, 
And they live and they know that their 
lives are sweet, 
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While the dear sun shines and the blue tide 
rolls, 
While the heart is full and the pulses beat, 
The beasts of the forest, the flocks on the 
mountain, 
The bright-winged birds and the fish in 
the deep, 
All drink of the water of life’s clear foun- 
tain— 
All die at the last and are lost in sleep.” 


And now the clouds, that had 
hidden the moon for a few moments, 
disappeared, and showed her far down 
upon the western horizon. Her beams 
fell full upon the white, super- 
natural beauty of the sisters’ faces. 
Suddenly their song changed, and twin- 
ing their smooth arms about one 
another’s necks they moved slowly 
forward till they stood on the edge of 
the sand, so that the gently rippling 
water washed their gleaming feet. 
And thus again they sang. 


‘* Hail, summer's moon, pale with soft deathly 
love ! 
The silent stars, thy messengers and slaves, 
Thy faithful linkmen in the roads above, 
Show thee the paths that lead o’er dead 
men’s graves : 
O’er the great grave of all, through which 
they drove 
Their raking craft, mid storms and lashing 
waves, 
Hither, whence dying gales on languid wing 
Waft seaward through the night the song 
we sing. 


Come, weary mariners! Come, tired souls, 
Faint with the watch and labour of the sea, 

With tugging at the oar where mad surf rolls, 
With staring for the light upon the lee, 

Worn out with waking when the watch-bell 


tolls— 
Here is the land you seek! Rest and be 
free ! 
Slack sheet and halyard, furl and stow your 
salis, 


Smooth gleams the harbour, and the storm- 
wind fails. 


‘ Long have you toiled upon the hard oak-seat, 
Your limbs are stiff and aching with the 
blast, 
Your hands are cramped with grasping the 
wet sheet, 
Your eyes are dim with watching from the 
mast 
For some faint light amidst the driving sleet ! 
Now sinks the storm, now is the tempest 
past, 
Run the long ship securely on the sand, 
Stretch your strong limbs and leap upon 
the land! 
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The moon is low, the heavy hours that toiled 
So slow about the dial of the night, 
When wave yawned back from wave, and 
hissed and boiled, 
Bathe now their crystal coronets in light. 
Poseidon’s trooping monsters now have coiled 
Their slimy length to sleep, far out of 
sight. 
To distant depths subsides the storm-god’s 
roar, 
And tuneful ripples tinkle on the shore. 


‘* Think not, as o’er the swinging ash you bend, 


These rocks too rough, or this wet strand 
too cold ! 
Dread not the reef, as with long sweep you 
send 
Your ship abeach! Nor keel, nor laden 
hold 
Shall grate upon one sea-shell to offend 
The smooth long planks : the deep, sweet 
sand shall fold 
Your tired bark as in a sea-bird’s nest, 
And on our velvet shore your limbs shall 
rest. 


‘Waste not your looks on shadows, in our 


faces 
Read the sweet signs and oaths of woman's 
love ! 
Read, that these hearts are yours, these sea- 
born graces,— 
These lips of ours that kissed the gods 
above— 
This golden hair, tangled in misty laces 
Fine as the Lydian web Arachne wove— 
All yours! Love’s kisses and entrancing 
powers, 
Yours! and, in being yours, we make you 
ours!” 


The moon already touched the low 


sea-line, and the great shadow of the 
yacht’s sails fell upon the darkening 
shore. Suddenly there was a stir in 
the water, and the long, dark shape of 
a strangely fashioned vessel, dim and 
indistinct amid the half-light, loomed 
up from the water, gliding swiftly and 
making noiseless circles in the sea, as 
though propelled by an unseen power. 
Augustus felt an icy chill run through 
his frame. A cool breeze began to 
fill the sails of the cutter, and carried 
her slowly away from the island. 
Chard grasped the helm mechanically, 
gazing back at the faces of the Siren 
sisters, and at the moving shadow of 
the ship, straining his ears to catch 
the last words of their song. Once 
more their voices rose, full of a fateful, 
passionate temptation, mingled with a 
fierce and horrible joy. 
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**The dark ship looms in the brightness 
above us, 
The long keel grates on the deadly strand, 
The strong white bodies of men that would 
love us 
Leap from the bow to the soft wet sand ! 
Our arms go round them, our cold lips 
wound them, 
Our sweet song lulls them to rest and sleep. 
With our breath, and the mist of our breath, 
we have drowne:l them, 
Just as the moon sinks into the deep. 


‘ We have silver lips, and hearts of lead, 
To kiss and caress till the sailor is dead, 
To soothe him and breathe on his curly head, 
To drain his blood till his soul is sped, 
To blow the sea-foam o’er the dead man’s bed, 
When the stars are dark and the moon is fled 
From the de ep st ~ 


THE 


The wild strains died away like a 
dirge on the cool air as the yacht ran 
swiftly forward. The moon was gone, 
but another light was on the water. 
The east was already blushing, and 
the fair Dawn Maiden scattered her 
rose leaves along the path of the coming 
sun. 

in their deep chairs, Lady Brenda, 
Gwendolen, and Diana sat motionless 
and pale, while Augustus, paler even 
than they, stood upright and held the 
helm. But the shades of the dead 
men were gone, and the living were 
alone together in the cool peace of the 
stealing twilight. 


IND. 


NOTE. 


** An Idyl of Ischia,” in the 1] 


number of this Magazine, should have been specified 


;a translation from the Danish of Herre Vilhelm Bergsie. 
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